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THE  EOSE   OF  ASHURST. 


CHAPTER  I. 


"  Long  years  and  mellowing  time  had  tinted  o'er 

The  picture  lost  by  memory " 

Our  Youth — John  Edmund  Rbade. 

Some  years  have  passed  by  before  I  resume 
my  story.  The  next  time  I  visited  Ashurst,  it 
was  in  company  with  Mr.  Strickland  and  Lady 
Vynour. 

Ellen's  health,  always  delicate,  had  been  lately 
so  much  worse  as  to  excite  serious  uneasiness 
upon  the  part  of  her  friends.  The  Admiral,  Sir 
Horace  Vynour,  her  husband,  had  lately  been 

VOL.   II.  B 
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appointed  to  a  command  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ;  and  it  had  been  urgently  recommended 
by  her  medical  men,  and  was  at  length  finally 
settled  that,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Strickland, 
Ellen  should  follow  him  thither. 

Mr.  Strickland  proposed,  after  having  depo- 
sited his  niece  at  Cape  Town,  to  proceed  to 
Australia.  His  attention,  ever  alive  to  the  pro- 
gress of  evil  and  anxious  to  check  it,  wherever 
the  hydra-headed  serpent  lifted  up  her  head — 
had  been  turned  to  the  condition  of  that  colony ; 
and  this  opportunity  offering,  he  had  resolved  to 
go  there  himself,  and  see  what  was  wanting  and 
what  it  might  be  in  his  power  to  do  in  the  way 
of  offering  some  remedies. 

I  was  a  wanderer  and  a  vagabond  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth,  and  had  long  been,  as  I  have  confessed 
to  you,  but  a  very  idle  and  useless  one,  but  my  visit 
at  Ashurst  had  produced  a  change  in  me.  I  could 
no  longer  go  on  contentedly  as  I  had  done,  doing 
no  evil,  as  I  flattered  myself,  but  certainly  effecting 
little  good — when  I  saw  others,  in  their  different 
ways,  labouring  so  perseveringly  in  their  Lord's 
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vineyard.  And  I  longed  in  my  turn  to  be  em- 
ployed in  forwarding  the  blessed  work  of  culti- 
vation, were  it  even  in  the  humblest  manner. 

I  had  made  acquaintance  with  my  cousin 
Ellen  immediately  after  my  first  visit  to  Ashurst 
— had  been  as  much  enchanted  with  her  as  I 
had  expected  to  be,  and  mutual  liking  had  ripened 
into  genuine  regard  and  friendship.  I  now  pe- 
titioned to  be  allowed  to  join  the  party — escort 
her  to  the  Cape,  and  afterwards  accompany 
Mr.  Strickland  on  his  pilgrimage  to  Australia. 

The  period  when  these  circumstances  took 
place  was  before  the  gold  discoveries  had  begun, 
which  have  increased  the  riches  and  the  wants  of 
Australia  to  such  an  incalculable  degree.  The 
colony  was  at  that  time  in  the  first  flush  of  the 
sheep  farming  prosperity,  when  progress  almost 
as  rapid  as  that  we  are  now  witnessing  was  an- 
ticipated, and  in  some  degree,  made. 

Mr.  Strickland  consented  with  pleasure  to  my 
scheme,  and  Ellen,  to  my  delight,  showed  the 
greatest  satisfaction  at  the  plan. 

B  2 
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"  I  am  glad  you  are  going  to  set  about  trying 
to  make  yourself  a  little  useful,"  she  said,  laugh- 
ing.    "There  is  so  much  to  be  done  in  the 

world  one  does  not  know  where  to  begin  first 

I  have  had  it  at  the  tip  of  my  tongue,  over  and 
over  again,  to  ask,  *  Why  stands  Chaptal  all  the 
day  idle?'" 

We  were  soon  busy  discussing  plans. 

Ellen,  of  course,  was  to  proceed  to  the  Cape, 
there  to  remain  till  her  health  was,  as  we  fondly 
hoped  it  would  be,  by  that  benign  climate,  re- 
stored. 

She  would  fain  have  persuaded  her  uncle  to 
fix  his  self-imposed  mission  there,  assuring  him 
that  he  would  find  calls  enough  for  his  favourite 
vocation  of  pointing  out  the  faults  and  the  fall- 
ings short,  of  every  institution,  everybody,  and 
everything  with  which  he  had  to  do — but  he 
would  not  hear  of  it. 

"  Quite  true,  Ellen.  Plenty  to  be  done  in 
that  way  at  the  Cape,  as  well  as  everywhere  else 
— in  all  places  where  that  blundering,  well  mean- 
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ing,  but  weak  and  self-indulgent  creature  man 
has  pitched  his  tabernacle,  plenty  of  wrong  and 
foolish  things  to  be  found,  I'll  answer  for  it.  And 
at  the  Cape  as  well  as  in  every  other  portion  of 
the  globe  that  ever  I  saw  or  heard  of.  But  the 
Cape  is  not  my  call  at  present — I  am  bound  for 
Australia.  Why,  child,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
is  but  an  atom  in  comparison  with  Australia — 
with  Austral  Asia  I  should  rather  say,  of  which 
Australia  is  only  a  division  in  the  van — but  what 
a  division  !  and  in  the  van  of  what  a  host !" 

He  went  on  after  a  Httle  pause — "  A  host ! 
a  multitudinous  assemblage  of  fertile  realms,  as 
yet  almost  unknown  and  untried !  But  how 
incalculable  in  power  !  how  rich  in  promise ! 
Those  islands  in  the  eastern  ocean,  so  long  ne- 
glected, are  the  very  Edens  of  abundance  and 
beauty;  and  that  vast  Australia  itself!  why, 
Ellen,  it  is  as  large  as  Europe  !  and  life  is  only 
beginning,  as  it  were,  to  stir  there — but  what  a 
life !  what  a  life !  lying  hidden,  as  it  were,  in 
embrj'o. 
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"  Child,  when  I  look  upon  this  little  island  of 
ours — this  small  but  precious  pearl  set  in  the 
silver  sea — the  central  jewel  in  an  imperial  dia- 
dem formed  of  so  many  scattered  nations — when 
I  think  of  my  country  as  the  metropolis  of  an 
empire  that  exceeds  not  only  all  empires  that 
are,  but  all  that  ever  have  been,  in  extent,... ,.. 

"  When  I  look  upoil  England  as  upon  that 
mystical  candlestick  from  which  the  light  should 
spread  which  is  to  illuminate  half  the  world  ! . . . 

"  When  I  think  of  her  possessions,  but  far 
more,  when  I  think  upon  her  duties — I  feel  that 
there  is  an  imperative  call  upon  every  English- 
man— upon  every  honest  soul  who  glories  in  the 
name  of  Englishman — to  consider  attentively 
what  is  doing  and  to  be  done  in  these  her  wide 
colonies,  and  to  regard  this  as  among  the  first  of 
his  interests,  and  as  well  as  the  most  imperative 
of  his  obligations. 

"  Much  is  wanting  at  home,  God  knows  !  and 
much  is  doing  at  home — But  the  duty  we  owe 
to  our  settlements  abroad  has,  perhaps,  not  been 
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sufficiently  considered.  Yet  it  is  still  more  strin- 
gent in  the  bosom  of  every  honest  and  right- 
thinking  man. 

-  "  We  have  taken  possession  of  this  vast  por- 
tion of  God's  earth.  How  it  has  all  come  to 
pass  is  a  useless  retrospect — perhaps  it  would  be 
a  painful  and  mortifying  one  in  some  cases ;  but 
here  we  are — we  have  them ;  and  by  the  blessing 
of  God  we  will  keep,  what  it  would  be  now  a 
senseless  quixotism  to  relinquish. 

"  But  how  shall  we  keep  them  ? 

"  As  others  have  done  before  us  ? — Indolently, 
indifferently — Too  indolent,  too  indifferent,  even 
to  derive  from  them  that  profit  which  the  mother 
country  might  justly  acquire?  But  far  worse 
than  that  ill  husbandry  is  our  supine,  stupid  in- 
difference to  the  real  welfare,  progress,  enlighten 
ment,  and  happiness  of  these  our  dependencies. 

"  Mother  country  !  aye — let  her  prove  herself 
a  true  mother. 

"  Not  a  mother  in  name  only,  to  these  her  chil- 
dren, but  in  deed  and  in  truth — children  as  they 
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may  well  be  called,  who  look  up  to  her  for  in- 
struction, true  guidance,  just  government,  and 
present  subsistence  as  well  as  the  means  of 
future  wealth  and  prosperity. 

"  But  what  they  have  a  right  especially  to 
expect  from  her  is,  that,  through  her  wise  and 
provident  care — moral  teaching,  moral  guidance, 
and  those  moral  habits  shall  be  supplied,  the  ab- 
sence of  which  is  and  ever  has  been  the  curse  of 
colonies  and  the  curse  of  conquests — instruc- 
tion, in  short,  such  as  a  true  Christian  mother 
should  and  would  provide  for  her  children." 

He  interrupted  himself  and  laughed  in  his 
somewhat  cynical  way. 

"Why,  Ellen,  I  have  been  inflicting  a  re- 
gular Exeter  Hall  harangue  upon  you.  There 
is  your  cousin  Chaptal  staring  with  his  mouth 
wide  open,  as  if  he  were  looking  at  the  learned 
pig,  or  any  as  wondrous  a  phenomenon.  No 
monster  that  ever  was  exhibited  at  a  fair,  would 
surprise  him,  I  should  suppose,  more  than  such 
an  effusion  from  me." 
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"  I  don't  see  what  the  surprise  matters.  If 
I  was  surprised — and  I  own  I  was  rather — what 
has  that  to  do  with  it  ?  I  agreed  to  every  word 
that  was  uttered,  and  only,  as  is  usual,  mar- 
velled at  my  stupid  ass  of  a  self,  who  can  be  so 
mightily  impressed  with  such  things,  when  I 
hear  them  from  another,  and  yet  never  had 
the  sense  to  think  of  them  before." 

"  Oh,  dear !  I  never  thought  of  that !"  said 
Mr.  Strickland,  slyly. 

"  But,  Chaptal,"  put  in  Ellen,  "  you  are 
always  abusing  yourself.  I  think  you  have 
often  thought  of  these  things  before." 

"  In  a  vague,  dreamy,  indistinct  manner, 
EUen,  just  as  I  think  of  everything — Nothing 
defined,  nothing  absolute  ;  all  purposeless  reverie 
and  vision... Or  rather  icaSy  till  I  knew  you  and 
Mr.  Strickland.  But  I  really  am  upon  the  mend." 

"And  so,"  Mr.  Strickland  went  on,  taking 
up  the  subject  again,  "  and  so,  Ellen,  to  descend 
from  my  romantic  flights  and  come  down  to  vulgar 
prose,  Australia  is  at  present  the  object  of  my 
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curiosity.  I  am  not  such  an  ass  as  to  suppose  I 
— individual  I — can  do  much  in  fields  of  that 
extent ;  but  one  thing  any  man  of  sense  may 
do — obtain  and  diffuse  information.  See  for 
himself,  and  give  others  who  can't,  the  reality 
of  the  thing.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  at 
realities.  But  some  way,  when  one  visits  a 
country,  one  comes  to  understand  a  good  deal 
about  it — and  this  is  a  vast  matter.  It's  an 
important  portion  of  the  earth,  even  now,  is 
Austraha ;  but  what  may  it  not  be  destined  to 
become  ?" 

"  Well,  my  dear  uncle,  this  attempt  at  per- 
suading you,  on  my  part,  will  end,  I  see,  as  all 
other  my  attempts  at  persuading  you  out  of  any 
plan  of  yours  invariably  do,  finding  one  might 
as  well  attempt  to  move  the  Monument.  And, 
what  is  more  provoking,  feeling  that  it  would 
be  a  very  foolish  thing  to  do  it  even  if  one  could. 
So  here  ends  my  hope  of  having  your  and  Chap- 
tal's  company  at  the  Cape,  for  I  see  Chaptal 
is  resolved  to  follow  you." 
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"  Indeed,  dearest  Ellen,  unless  you  very,  very 
much  wish  it  should  be  otherwise,  I  would  wish 
so  to  do..., But  don't  try  to  persuade  me,  for  I 
am  not  in  the  least  like  the  Monument — I  am 
much  more  like  yonder  slender  willow  branch... 
a  breath  from  your  lips  can  incline  me  either 
way  you  will." 

"  Have  done,  then,  Ellen,  and  let  the  lad 
alone.  He  goes  with  me.  He'll  pick  up  a 
good  deal  where  I  shall  take  him,  and  he's  got 
a  tongue  in  his  head  better  than  either  yours  or 
mine,  I  can  tell  you.  The  best  use  one  can  put 
those  idle,  wandering  vagabonds  to,  is  to  let  them 
go  about  and  talk...Chaptal  will  talk,  and  to  the 
purpose,  when  I  have  primed  him  well,  as  I 
mean  to  do.  Heigh  for  Australia,  then  !  that's 
settled." 

Ellen  looked  at  me,  gave  a  slight  sigh,  and 
then  said  cheerfully — 

"  It  is  all  right,  I  dare  say,  but  one  cannot 
help  being  sorry. — Of  all  the  tiresome  and 
most  provoking  things  in  life,  the   most  pro- 
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yoking  and  tiresome  is  the  short  time  we  are 
allowed  to  spend  with  those  we  like  —  those 
who  just  suit  us — as  you,  uncle,  and  Chaptal 
do  me... but  there's  no  help  for  it.  I  to  the 
Cape,  then,  and  you  onwards  to  Australia.  But 
one  favour  you  must  grant  me  before  we  start." 

"  Well,  and  what  is  that,  I  pray  ?  I  am  not 
going  to  refuse  it  if  I  can  help  it,"  said  Mr. 
Strickland,  rather  sourly,  however,  as  I  thought ; 
but  she  did  not  seem  to  perceive  this ;  her  good 
humour  was,  indeed,  proof. 

"  Before  we  start,"  Ellen  repeated,  "  one  thing 
is  indispensable,  dear  uncle ; — I  must  spend  a 
little  time  at  Ashurst  Hall.  I  must  put  my 
little  government  in  order  before  I  leave  it  for 
so  long. — I  wish,  dear  uncle,  you  and  Chaptal 
would  come  down  with  me.  There  is  so  much 
that  ought  to  be  done,  and  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  do  it  all  as  I  could  wish. — It  would  be  a 
very  great  kindness  to  Ashurst  and  to  me,  if 
you  would  help  me.  Come,  uncle,  you  have 
nothing  to  do  just  now ;   and  as  for  Chaptal, 
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it  is  quite  a  charity  to  find  him  work,  you 
know." 

Mr.  Strickland  recovered  his  good  humour  at 
once,  smiled,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  said  it  was 
a  most  unreasonable  request  at  that  moment,  as 
if  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  dance  attendance 
upon  her.  However,  she  was  the  most  despotic 
little  body  in  the  world ;  Catherine  of  Russia 
was  nothing  to  her,  and  the  only  thing  to  be 
done  was,  to  submit  with  as  good  a  grace  as 
one  could. 

I  professed  myself  to  be,  as  in  truth  I  was, 
her  slave,  and  only  too  happy  to  obey  her 
smallest  commands. 

I  was,  indeed,  extremely  well  pleased  to  ac- 
company her  to  Ashurst. 

Ever  since  my  visit  there,  my  thoughts  and 
longings  had  often  turned  that  way ;  but  some- 
how, idler  as  I  was,  I  could  never  bring  the 
matter  in.  I  believe  idlers  always  have  less 
time  for  anything  than  busy  people.  To  go 
down  there  in  company  with  Ellen  had  been 
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my  especial  desire,  and  the  hope  of  doing  that 
was  one  reason  why  I  had  postponed  my  pur- 
pose so  long. 

However,  now  it  was  all  settled  to  my  heart's 
desire ;  to  Ashurst  Hall  we  were  to  go,  and  to 
Ashurst  Hall  we  accordingly  proceeded. 

I  had  been  abroad  for  my  pleasure,  and  Ellen 
had  been  abroad  for  her  health — it  was  some 
time  since  she  had  been  there.  As  for  me, 
as  I  have  said,  I  had  never  revisited  the  place 
since  I  first  saw  it.  Of  course,  there  had  been 
many  changes  since  that  period,  but,  as  regarded 
those  in  whom  I  was  chiefly  interested,  they 
were  little  more  than  the  changes  made  by 
time. 

We  had  a  pleasant  journey  down  ;  posting,  in 
Ellen's  carriage,  Mr.  Strickland  taking  the  inside 
place  with  his  niece,  I  upon  the  box.  Railways 
were  just  beginning  to  be  heard  of,  but  people 
were  not  as  yet  swept  along  them  like  shuttle- 
cocks— posting  or  by  stagecoaches  was  still  the 
general  mode  of  getting  about. 
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The  journey  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving, to  my  grief,  how  much  weaker  Ellen 
really  was  than  she  in  general  appeared.  She 
was  so  cheerful,  so  little  occupied  with  herself, 
so  full  of  interest  in  others  ;  life  seemed  so  fresh 
and  young  about  her,  that  people  were  little 
aware  of  the  existence  of  that  poison  which  was 
secretly  corroding  the  springs  of  life  in  this 
dear  and  valuable  creature. 

The  fatigue  of  travelling  evidently  oppressed 
her  very  much,  and  when  she  arrived  at  Ashurst, 
she  was  obliged  immediately  to  be  laid  upon  the 
sofa,  looking  so  faint  and  exhausted,  that  both  Mr. 
Strickland  and  I  were  exceedingly  frightened ; 
and  the  first  thing  we  had  to  do,  after  our 
arrival,  was  to  send  for  Mr.  Lewis. 

It  was  evening  when  he  appeared. 

Ellen,  by  her  own  desire,  had  not  been  carried 
up  to  bed,  but  was  laid  upon  a  sofa  near  the 
open  window,  which  commanded  a  view  towards 
Ashurst — her  beloved  Ashurst.* 

The  park,  with  its  lawns  and  plantations,  did 
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not  extend  very  far  upon  that  side,  and  beyond 
its  limits  the  eye  wandered  over  a  considerable 
extent  of  champaign  country,  of  fields,  and 
hedgerows,  and  little  woods,  and  groves.  At 
the  distance  of  about  a  mile,  the  hoary  tower 
of  Ashurst  Church  was  seen,  rising  from  amid 
a  small  knot  of  trees,  and  the  position  of  the 
village  was  marked  by  its  giant  elms,  and  the 
peaks  and  roofs  of  houses,  which  one  saw,  or 
fancied  one  saw,  peeping  from  among  the  un- 
derwood, with  every  now  and  then  a  bright 
sparkling  window  gleaming  in  the  sun. 

It  was  a  sweet,  calm  evening.  Ellen  lay 
silent  and  exhausted  upon  her  sofa,  with  her 
serene  grey  eyes  fixed  lovingly  upon  the  scene 
before  her.  She  gazed  thoughtftdly,  but  pla- 
cidly, upon  the  view,  whilst  Mr.  Strickland  and 
I,  anxious  and  uneasy,  looked  only  at  her,  or 
exchanged  glances  with  each  other. 

"  I  should  be  sorry  to  go  away,"  at  last  she 
said,  "if  I  thdught  I  should  come  here  no 
more." 
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"  Don't  talk  so,  child.  What  should  prevent 
your  coming  here  again,  and  for  just  as  long  as 
you  please?  Sir  Horace  loves  the  place  as 
much  as  you  do." 

She  lifted  up  her  gentle  eyes,  looked  in  her 
uncle's  face,  but  made  no  answer, 

"I  wish,  Ellen,''  he  said,  impatiently,  "you 
would  not  indulge  low  spirits ;  it  makes  one 
quite  cross  and  wretched  when  you  do." 

She  smiled  a  little,  and  only  answered — 

"  I  don't  indulge  them,  dearest  uncle,  they — 
come.  I  am  tired,  you  know  .  .  .  and  then  I  do 
so  love  this  place,  I  am  sorry  to  leave  it — I  have 
been  so  happy  here." 

"  Well,  to  be  sure  you  have ;  and  that's  just 
the  way — because  you  have  been  happy,  there- 
fore you  are  going  to  be  unhappy — bad  economy 
of  that  good  thing  happiness,  Ellen.  This  life 
is  a  journey ;  we  Hve  not  in  a  palace,  but  in  a 
caravansary.  We  must  learn  to  hold  lightly  by 
things — enjoy  to-day  and  be  thankful  for  it, 
and  go  to-morrow  where  we  are  called;  hoping 
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to  be  happy  there  because  we  have  been  happy 
here — that's  the  right  way  to  take  things,  fooHsh 
girl!" 

"  Ah,  dear  uncle !  easy  to  say,  difficult  to  do. 
One  can't  love  and  not  love  at  the  same  time ; 
and  I  do  so  love  Ashurst, — but  I  am  not  going 
to  fret  about  it,  uncle." 

"  Fret !  No,  that  I  must  do  you  the  justice 
to  say,  you  never  do." 

And  in  justice  to  Mr.  Strickland,  it  must  be 
added,  that  in  spite  of  all  his  odd,  rough  ways, 
he  loved  Ellen  as  the  apple  of  his  eye. 

I  sat  a  silent  witness  of  this  little  scene, 
watching  Ellen's  face,  which  relapsed  into  the 
same  gentle  melancholy,  as  her  eyes  were  again 
fixed  upon  the  tower  of  Ashurst  Church.  One 
heard  the  clock  distinctly  strike  si5c.  There  is 
something  so  pleasant  in  the  country  in  hearing 
the  clock  thus  speak  to  one,  as  it  were,  from  a 
distance — the  tongue  of  time. 

She  seemed  to   be  better  for  the  rest  and 
quiet,  and  we  all  three  remained  silent  for  nearly 
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three-quarters  of  an  hour  ;  Mr.  Strickland  leaning 
back  meditatively  in  the  great  arm-chair  he 
occupied — I,  watching  Ellen. 

At  last  the  door  opened,  and  Mr.  Lewis  was 
announced. 

He  came  in,  looking  remarkably  well,  as  I 
thought.  He  had  grown  a  little  fatter  since  I  had 
last  seen  him,  and  his  delicate  face  bore  a  some- 
what more  robust  appearance,  without  ha\dng 
its  fine  intellectual  expression  in  the  least  im- 
paired. He  looked  handsome,  happy,  and 
thriving;  and  he  managed  to  do  this  without 
having  acquired  the  least  taint  of  that  vulgarity 
which  too  often  attends  upon  the  above  three 
good  things,  and  without  having  lost  in  the 
slightest  degree  the  power  of  interesting  which  he 
possessed  when  I  knew  him  before. 

Ellen  was  rising  to  meet  him. 

"  Be  quiet,"  said  Mr.  Strickland,  authori- 
tatively. So  she  remained  still ;  holding  out  her 
hand  with  a  smile  of  welcome. 

"Mr.  Lewis,  how  do  vou  do?     How  is  Mrs. 

c  2 
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Lewis  ?  How  is  Fabian  ?  I  am  very  glad  to 
see  you.  This  is  my  uncle — you  recollect  him, 
I  am  sure — Mr.  Strickland — And  this  is  my 
cousin  Chaptal,  whom  I  am  also  sure  you  cannot 
have  forgotten." 

I  rose  tp  meet  my  Ashurst  friend  and  favourite, 
holding  out  my  hand  to  shake  his ;  Mr.  Strick- 
land rose  too,  but  did  not  advance  a  step.  Mr. 
Lewis  came  forward,  took  Lady  Vynour's  offered 
hand  with  an  air  of  the  deepest  respect  and 
affection,  then  went  up  to  Mr.  Strickland. 

"  It  is  a  very  great  pleasure  to  see  you  once 
again,  sir." 

"  I  am  glad  it's  a  pleasure  to  you,"  said  Mr. 
Strickland,  bluntly,  resuming  his  seat ;  "  it's  one 
to  me  to  see  you  looking  so  jolly.  The  world 
jogs  merrily  with  you,  I  hope,  Mr.  Lewis  ?" 

"  Pretty  well,  sir,"  cheerfully  ;  "  I  wish  no- 
body had  more  reason  to  find  fault  with  it  than 
I  have.  But  I  was  sent  for  to  Lady  Vynour, — 
I  hope  nothing  is  much  amiss." 

*•  Nothing,  indeed,"  said  Ellen,  smiling;  "I 
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am  quite  comfortable  again;  but  they  would 
send  for  you." 

"  She's  a  tiresome  girl.  Every  now  and  then 
she  takes  one  by  surprise,  and  turns  off  and 
looks  so  ill  and  death-like,  that  it's  enough  to 
frighten  a  man  out  of  his  senses.  And  then  she 
comes  round  again  as  suddenly,  just  as  she  has 
done  now,  I  verily  believe,  only  to  make  one  feel 
like  a  fool,  for  having  sent  for  the  doctor." 

"  Oh !  but  we  are  so  glad  to  see  Mr.  Lewis, 
that  it  was  quite  clever  of  me  to  fiirnish  you 
and  Chaptal  with  an  excuse  for  what  you  both 
liked  so  much  to  do — So  now,  Chaptal,  please  to 
ring  the  bell  for  tea — for  dinner  we  sha'n't  get 
to-day,  as  you  know  we  settled ;  and  if  Mr. 
Lewis  is  not  busy,  he  will  take  tea  with  us  I 
dare  say,  and  tell  us  how  all  is  going  on  in  dar- 
ling Ashurst." 

"  And  you  don't  mean  to  say  a  word  about 
yourself,  Miss  ?"  asked  the  uncle. 

"  Had  we  not  better  withdraw  for  a  short 
time?"  said  L 
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"  No  such  thing,  good  people ;  pray  let  us 
have  tea  first,  unless  Mr.  Lewis  is  in  a  hurry, — 
I  will  have  five  minutes'  talk  with  him  after- 
wards.    Will  you  stay,  Mr.  Lewis  ?" 

"  With  the  greatest  pleasure,"  he  replied, 
as  he  took  a  chair,  and  sat  down  with  alacrity. 

"  And  now  about  Ashurst.  I  need  not  hegm 
with  asking  how  you  are,  Mr.  Lewis,  I  never 
saw  you  looking  so  well  in  my  life.  And  how 
is  Mrs.  Lewis, — as  bonny  too  ?  and  how  is 
Fabian, — gone  to  school  yet  ?" 

"  He  has  been  there  this  year  and  a  half," 

"  Ah !  the  great  sacrifice  is  accomplished 
then. — Good  mamma  !  And  how  did  she  bear 
it  ?'-' 

"  She  was  almost  as  proud  and  happy  as  the 
little  boy  himself.  I  am  afraid  Lady  Vynour 
will  think  her  a  sad  hard-hearted  mother, — but 
everybody  knows  how  ambition  hardens  the 
heart,  and  Kate  is  dreadfully  ambitious." 

"  Fm  glad,  sir,  to  find  youVe  got  a  wife  that 
doesn't  make  a  sentimental  scene  of  life,  and 
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think  it  necessary  to  cry  and  bemoan  herself 
because  she's  got  a  fine  healthy  boy,  who  in  due 
time  goes  to  school.  I  hate  such  stuflP.  As 
for  ambition  !  there  is  a  worthy  and  an  un- 
worthy ambition — I  conclude  that  of  Mrs.  Lewis 
to  be  of  the  former  character,"  broke  in  Mr. 
Strickland. 

"  Indeed  it  is,"  said  Ellen ;  "  her  ambition 
is  to  see  her  son  a  clever  and  distinguished 
man." 

"  Hold,  hold  !  every  mother  would  like  that, 
if  she  could  get  it.  The  difference  between  a 
wise  mother  and  a  fool  is  this— Before  she  sets 
her  heart  upon  it  she  asks  herself — Has  she 
any  right  to  expect  that  her  son  will  prove  a 
clever  and  distinguished  man?  Has  the  boy 
parts  ? — If  not,  she  contents  herself  with  striving 
to  make  him  a  good  and  useful  one." 

Mr.  Lewis  smiled,  consciously. 

Ellen  said,  "  Fabian  is  an  extremely  clever 
little  boy — I  expect,  and  everybody  who  knows 
him  expects — that  he  will  prove  a  remarkable 
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man ;  and,  therefore,  Mr.  Lewis  spares  no  ex- 
pense to  give  him  every  advantage  of  education 
...and  I  think  he  is  quite  right." 

"  Every  advantage ! — Questionable  terms  those 
— Spares  no  expense — conventional  expression. 
As  if  the  sparing  no  expense  insured  a  good 
education,  when  every  ass  that  comes  from  Eton 
or  Oxford  proves  the  contrary." 

"  There  comes  something  else  but  asses  from 
both,"  put  in  T,  in  defence  of  my  two  alma 
maters. 

"  And  in  how  large  a  proportion,  I'd  be  glad 
to  know?... I  hope,  sir,"  turning  to  Lewis, 
"  you  are  not  going  to  send  that  son  of  yours 
to  Eton." 

"  Certainly  not,  sir,"  was  the  answer  with  a 
slight  laugh.  "  Not  quite  the  place  for  the  son 
of  a  man  of  my  means — besides,  my  object  in 
his  education  is  to  make  a  man  of  science  of 
him — not  a  man  of  the  world." 

"  Right — I'm  glad  you  have  so  much  com- 
mon sense.     It  makes  me  sick  to  see  the  way 
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people  go  on.  Everybody  must  bring  up  his 
booby  to  be  a  gentleman — as  if  every  man  of 
intellect  was  not  a  gentleman — and  every  fool  a 
clown.  Well,  well,  Mr.  Levsis,  I  am  heartily 
glad  to  see  you  again,  and  to  find  you  prospering 
in  the  world — but  I  always  knew  you  would 
prosper.  You  were  made  of  the  right  stuff. 
And  now,  let  me  ask — Pray  what's  become  of 
Paul?  Pve  lost  sight  of  him  since.  .  .  Eh, 
Ellen  ? — How  long  ago  ?  He  promised  to  be 
a  great  poet,  some  people  thought — eh,  Ellen  ?" 

Ellen  turned  away  her  head  to  conceal  a 
smile. 

Mr.  Lewis  made  no  answer  to  the  question 
till  Mr.  Strickland  repeated  it. 

"  I  say,  how  goes  it  with  that  scapegrace, 
Paul  ?  He  has  done  better  as  a  man,  I  hope, 
than  he  promised  to  do  as  a  boy.  He  was  not 
famous  for  keeping  his  promises  at  that  time  of 
day ; — I  hope  he  has  had  the  sense  not  to  make 
any  more — and  has  turned  out  better  than,  as 
I  said,  he  promised  to  do." 
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"  He  is  doing  well,  sir,  I  believe.  He  is  now 
reporter  for  a  newspaper." 

"  Ah,  and  for  what  newspaper,  I  should  like 
to  know  ?" 

But  Walter  did  not  seem  inclined  to  satisfy 
Mr.  Strickland's  curiosity  upon  this  point.  He 
turned  to  me,  and  said — 

"You  would  scarcely  know  your  favourite 
little  Amy  again,  Mr.  Vernon,  she  is  grown  so 
tall." 

"  And  does  she  preserve  the  same  character 
of  face  and  disposition  which  I  admired  so 
much  ?    Is  she  as  energetic,  simple,  and  good  ?" 

"  To  the  ftdl...and  she  promises  to  be  much 
handsomer  even  than  was  expected." 

"  I  don't  know  who  this  Amy  may  be,  that 
you  are  talking  about,"  Mr.  Strickland  put  in 
rather  gruffly.  "  Is  it  a  daughter  of  yours,  Mr. 
Lewis  ?  I'm  sorry  to  hear  beauty  mentioned 
among  her  qualifications — and  in  a  way  as  if  it 
were  among  the  things  of  first  consequence  in 
her  father's  eyes." 
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"  She  is  not  my  daughter,  sir.  She  is  the 
granddaughter  of  an  old  friend  of  my  wife's. 
This  gentleman  took  a  great  fancy  to  her  when 
he  was  here  a  few  years  ago." 

"  Because  she  was  pretty,  I  suppose  ! — And 
if  she's  good  for  anything  else,  I  am  sorry  to 
hear  it  of  her.  '  Favour  is  deceitful,  and  beauty 
is  vain,'  and  in  most  cases,  I  can  tell  you,  a 
great  deal  worse  than  vain.  I  never  knew  a 
woman  yet,  who  was  not  a  little  the  worse  for 
possessing  it." 

"  Oh,  uncle !  don't  say  so.  It  is  such  a 
precious  gift  to  a  woman." 

"  So  every  woman  thinks  who  hasn't  it." 

"  And  how  is  Mrs.  Grant  ?"  asked  Ellen, 
not  one  whit  disconcerted  by  this  settler.  "  Does 
she  keep  as  well,  and  love  her  garden  as  much 
as  ever  ?" 

"  She  is  extremely  aged — she  bends  under 
the  weight  of  her  years.  Every  one  counted 
off  now  takes  something  from  her.  I  do  not 
think  she  will  last  very  long." 
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"  And  then  what  is  Amy  to  do  ?  Is  there 
any  money  ?" 

"  But  little,  I  am  afraid.'' 

"  You're  afraid ! — and  pray,  sir,  may  I  ask — ■ 
Why  should  you  be  afraid  ?  What  is  the 
reason  that  now-a-days  it  seems  to  be  considered 
the  height  of  misfortune  and  injustice  if  the 
descendants  of  people  who  have  worked  hard 
enough  themselves,  are  not  enabled,  through 
those  very  people's  labours,  to  sit  down  with 
their  hands  before  them  and  do  nothing  ?  Stuff 
and  nonsense  ! — Why  can't  this  Miss  Amy  get 
her  living  as  well  as  those  who  have  gone  before 
her?" 

"  She  is  an  officer's  daughter,"  said  Ellen. 

"Well,  and  what  if  she  be?" 

"  One  feels  that  the  daughter  of  an  officer 
has  a  sort  of  right  to  be  brought  up  as  a  gen- 
tlewoman." 

"  And  who  said  they  were  not  to  be  gentle- 
women ?" 

"  But,  my  dear  uncle,  this  one  is  so  scantily 
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provided  for,  that  we  fear  there  is  little  doubt 
but  she  must  get  her  own  living." 

"  Ah — ha !  I  understand — gentlewoman  does 
not  mean  gentlevf omdm  well-bred,  well-mannered, 
well-instructed  woman — but  idle  woman — one 
who  may  sit  lounging  and  yawning  all  day  long, 
doing  nothing.  That's  your  description  of  gen- 
tlewoman— Eh,  Miss  Ellen  ?  This  is  another 
thing  that  makes  me  sick.  The  friends  of  a 
young  woman  think  it  better  for  her  to  pine 
aw^ay,  a  miserable,  objectless  creature  upon  a 
hundred  or  two  a  year,  and  be  styled  a  gentle- 
woman !  than  exert  herself  like  a  clever,  handy 
lass,  be  some  use  in  the  world,  and  get  her 
living.  Doctor,  I  appeal  to  you, — you'd  not 
have  so  many  nervous  cases  if  the  girls  had 
something  to  do." 

The  doctor  smiled. 

"  Amy  Grant,  work  or  no  work,  will  never 
be  a  nervous  subject,"  he  said. 

"Ah  !"  said  Ellen,  with  a  slight  reproach  in 
her   tone,    "  and   you,    too,   Mr.  Lewis  ! — you 
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too,    without    compassion    for     the    unhappy 
nervous." 

"  If  all  nervous  people  were  like  you,  Ellen, 
neither  Lewis  nor  I,  nor  any  sensible  man, 
would  have  a  word  to  say  against  them." 

"  Ah !  so  you  say.  But  that's  just  what 
makes  me  so  sorry  for  them ;  nobody  under- 
stands them." 

^^  Femmes  incomprises  We  all  know  what 
interesting  creatures  such  are,"  said  Mr. 
Strickland  significantly. 

"  And  what  unhappy  ones !  Incorrigible 
uncle  !  Don't  listen  to  him  Mr.  Lewis — mind 
my  uncle  when  he's  right,  but  don't  mind  him 
when  he's  wrong.  He  knows  nothing  about 
women — he  hates  and  despises  them  all,  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Confess  you  do  now,  re- 
spected bachelor." 

"  Hold  your  tongue,  you  baggage — don't 
talk  to  me ! — I  understand  the  sex  well  enough, 
and  that's  the  reason  I  am  a  bachelor." 

"  You  must  go  and  pay  a  visit  to  Kate, — to 
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Mrs.  Lewis,  must  he  not,  Chaptal  ?  before  he 
pretends  to  be  a  judge  of  women." 

"  Is  she  one  of  your  choice  specimens ;  too 
fine  to  be  useful  ?" 

"  Go  and  see." 

"  Well,  I  shall  come  to-morrow,  Mr.  Lewis, 
beat  up  your  quarters,  and  be  introduced  to  this 
paragon  of  a  wife,  and  this  prodigy  of  a  son. 
I  am  not  over-fond  of  prodigies  and  paragons 
— not  I ;  and  it  would  seem,  if  one  is  to  believe 
Lady  Vynour's  account,  that  Ashurst  swarms 
with  such.  I  shall  hate  Ashurst  if  it  does — 
that's  all  I  know." 


I  felt  anxious  for  the  conversation  to  end. 
Ellen's  colour  began  to  come  and  go.  I  caught 
Lewis  looking  at  her  with  some  anxiety. 

"  Shall  we  go  and  take  a  turn  towards  the 
garden  and  visit  old  Job  ?"  said  I  to  Mr.  Strick- 
land. 

"  Old  Job  !    I  had  almost  forgotten  him.     I 
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like  old  Job — he's  an  oddity,  and  not  a  prodigy 
— a  vastly  better  thing  in  my  mind — and  he's 
a  thoroughly  honest  fellow  to  the  boot." 

So  we  walked  away  to  the  gardens,  and  found 
old  Job  among  his  flowers  stroUing  about — for 
the  day's  work  was  over.  He  had  a  small 
long-necked  watering  pot  in  his  hand,  with 
which  he  was  administering  proper  doses  of 
guanoised  water  to  his  especial  favourites ;  he 
looked  so  characteristic  with  his  tall  brown 
figure,  and  wrinkled  face,  contrasting  with  the 
flush  of  colour,  bloom,  and  freshness,  which 
surrounded  him ! — for  never  was  flower-garden 
so  richly  full  of  beauty. 

The  flowers,  framed  by  the  shrubs  bursting 
into  bloom,  were  hanging  in  clusters  upon  every 
side — the  neat  straight  gravel  walks  between 
— and  this  tall,  brow^n  figure  passing  from  one 
to  the  other,  peeping  and  peering  about,  formed 
a  complete  and  charming  picture. 

"Well,  Job,  how  are  you?"  shouted  Mr. 
Strickland  from  afar,  as  soon  as  he  saw  him. 
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"  Mr.  Strickland  !  How  be  you,  sir  ?  Oh, 
but  Fm  sorry  you  are  come  !  If  it  be  true  what 
they  say  you're  come  about.  Mr.  Vernon,  how 
do  you  do,  sir  ?  I  hope  you  be  going  to  make 
some  stay." 

"  So  you're  sorry  to  see  me,  Job — How  comes 
that  ?     What  have  I  been  doing  amiss  ?" 

"  Amiss  !  Ain't  you  going  to  take  my  lady 
away  out  of  England  again?  Folks  say  you 
are,  and  farther  than  ever — that's  bad  news  for 
Ashurst." 

"  She's  delicate — The  doctors  say  she  must 
go  to  a  softer  climate ;  besides,  she's  going  after 
her  husband,  as  all  vdves  ought  to  do." 

"  Her  husband  will  be  glad  enough  to  see 
her,  for  that  matter,  I  dare  say ;  but  as  for  its 
being  the  duty  of  all  wives  to  run  after  their 
husbands — There  be  husbands,  I  take  it,  as 
would  be  glad  enough  for  their  wives  to  dis- 
pense with  that  duty — eh,  Mr.  Strickland  ?" 
with  his  significant  almost  silent  laugh. 

"  You  and  I  are  happy  bachelors.  Job." 

VOL.  II.  D 
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"  But  are  it  really  true  ?  She  is  going-  away 
then  r 

"  Yes,  it's  really  true ;  you  must  learn,  to  do 
without  her  as  well  as  you  can." 

"  Why,  if  it  be  for  her  good,  so  we  must  and 
so  we  ought ;  and  sure  and  certain  this  much 
is,  we  can  do  better  without  her,  far  better,  than 
\ve  could  ha'  done  some  seven  or  eight  years 
agone.  She  brought  everything  round.  She's 
laid,  like  blessed  Paul,  a  good  foundation,  and 
woe  to  us  all  if  we  build  stubble  upon  it." 

"  Paul !  Paul !     Lay  a  good  foundation  ?" 

"  I  spoke  of  the  holy  apostle,"  Job  answered 
reverently;  "not  of  the  Paul  your  honour's 
maybe  thinking  of.  He  lay  a  good  foundation  ! 
or  any  foundation  !  that  one  ! — I'd  like  to  see 
him  set  about  it,"  and  again  he  laughed  in  his 
significant,  odd  way. 

"  I  couldn't  get  Lewis  to  say  much  about 
Paul.     How  is  he  going  on  ?" 

"  Oh  !  at  full  sail.  Paul's  a  grand  man  now. 
They  say  he's  making  a  mint  of  money,  at  last." 
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•^  And  what  does  he  do  with  it  ?" 

"  Nay,  who  knows,  or  who  cares  ?  Except 
that  he  does  not  pay  his  debts  with  it,  and  that 
all  the  world  knows.  He's  borrowed  heaps  of 
money  from  Walter  at  one  time  or  another  ; 
and  I  don't  hear  as  how  he's  offered  to  pay  a 
penny  of  it  back  as  yet." 

"  How  came  Walter  to  be  such  a  fool  as  to 
lend  him  money  ?  he  almost  deser\'es  what  he 
gets.  I  hate  men  to  be  so  ready  to  lend  money ; 
it  only  encourages  these  good-for-nothing  rascals 
in  their  extravagance,"  said  Mr.  Strickland, 
testily. 

"Sir,  it  was  not  exactly  what  one  calls  lent. 
I  am  sure  neither  Walter  Lewis,  nor  his  wife 
Kate,  love  to  encourage  extravagance  a  bit  more 
than  you  do,  sir... Walter  may  be  a  little  slack- 
handed  with  his  money — there's  no  denying 
that.  He's  such  a  heart,  that  man  has;  he 
must  be  helping  others.  But  one  thing  I  know, 
it's  not  on   himself  he  spends  it." 

"I  hate  lending,"  repeated  Mr.  Strickland, 

D  2 
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"  Why,  you  see,  sir,  that's  not  the  way  Paul 
gets  it.  Once  or  twice,  may  be,  he  has  come 
to  his  brother,  saying,  *  Walter,  Tm  in  great 
distress,  lend  me  ten  pounds !'  But  for  the 
most  part  it's  not  him,  but  his  creditors  as 
comes, — people  often  in  real  distress  for  money, 
and  can't  get  their  bills  paid.  Paul  had  the 
goods  sure  enough,  and  they  are  robbed  of  their 
earnings ;  and  then,  as  Walter  Lewis  says,  for 
I've  scolded  him  about  it  often  and  often — be- 
cause a  fellow  has  been  extravagant,  it  does  not 
do  to  turn  round  on  honest  people,  and  tell  them 
they're  not  to  be  paid.  It's  easy  enough  to  say, 
what  business  had  you  to  let  a  young  man  have 
such  and  such  a  thing  which  he's  no  business  with? 
but  that  don't  help  them.  He's  a  nasty,  sneaking, 
tricking  rascal,  is  that  Paul ;  and  so  he  gets  round 
his  brother.  He  spends  his  ready  money  in 
cigars  and  nicknacks,  and  them  sort  of  things,  and 
then  he  sends  a  poor,  industrious  woman  who 
has  made  his  fine  shirts,  or  a  small  tradesman 
mayhap   who's  furnished  him  with   bread  and 
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butter,  and  they  come  a  crying  to  Walter,  be- 
cause they  can't  get  paid.  And  so  Walter  can't 
find  in  his  heart  to  refuse  them,  and  discharges 
the  bills,  and  looks  to  his  brother  for  repayment. 
He  may  look  long  enough  for  that,  I  expect. 
They  are  not  large  sums  at  a  time,  but  it's  a 
constant  dropping,  that's  what  it  is." 

"  And  how  does  Walter  get  on  with  his 
practice  ?" 

"Oh!  that  is  a  doctor,  sir.  He  makes  a 
mort  of  money  people  say, — enough  he  says. 
He  might  make  a  great  deal  more,  heaps  and 
heaps  they  tell  me,  if  he  was  in  some  other 
place  ; — but  his  patients  are  few  of  them  rich 
about  here, — but  what  cares  he  ?  Oh,  sir,  they 
have  cause  to  bless  Lady  Vynour  for  bringing 
that  man  down  here.  He's  the  poor  man's 
friend,  and  his  wife's  the  poor  woman's  friend. — 
She  is  but  a  woman,  but  one  must  do  her  justice 
Did  you  ever  hear  talk  of  the  poet  Gold- 
smith, sir  ?  He  wrote  fine  things — I  read  him 
of  a  winter  evening,  I  have  him  almost  by  heart. 
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You  know  how  beautiful  he's  done  the  country 
parson,  sir,  it  makes  one  love  the  very  pulpit 
steps  to  read  it.  He  should  have  done  the 
village  doctor  too — he  should  have  done  Walter 
Lewis. 

*  And  plucked  his  gown  to  share  the  good  man's  smile,* 

The  very  children  !  It's  what  they  are  ready  to 
do  by  that  good,  kind,  hard-working  Lewis, — 
the  very  children,  let  alone  their  poor  mothers, 
— in  spite  of  his  lancets  and  his  doses." 

*'  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  speak  in  this  way  of 
him." 

"  Ah,  sir  !  but  didn't  you  do  a  good  deed 
when  you  gave  that  man  his  education — didn't 
you  do  a  good  work  when  you  picked  him  out, 
and  sent  him  to  heal  the  sick,  and  bind  up  the 
sore  wounds  of  the  afflicted.  Mr.  Strickland, 
sir,  you've  done  many  a  good  thing,  but  never 
a  better  than  this ;  and,  please  God,  so  that 
child — that  Fabian  lives — he  will  do  better  still." 

"  He's  a  promising  boy,  then  !" 
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"  Sir,  he's  the  sweetest,  most  promising  lad 
ever  you  set  your  eyes  upon.  Fve  loved  and 
thought  much  of  him  ever  since  he  was  a  little 
one,  but  I  could  not  have  hoped  to  have  seen 
him  grow  up  as  he  does.  There's  not  a  flower 
here  among  them  all  so  fair." 
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CHAPTER  II. 

'*  And  yet  in  youth,  the  early  dew 
Sparkled  upon  his  happy  heart ; 
All  glowing  was  his  onward  view, 
Like  Heaven  when  night  wreaths  part." 

John  William  Fletcher. 

I  WALKED  down  to  my  favourite  village  early 
the  next  day,  to  pay  a  visit  to  my  different  friends 
in  the  place. 

The  first  attraction  was  of  course  to  Mr. 
Lewis's  house  and  shop.  I  made  my  way  to  it, 
and  entered  by  the  surgery,  expecting  to  find  my 
friend  Mrs.  Lewis  sitting  at  her  usual  place. 

The  first  thing  that  struck  me  upon  entering 
the  little  chamber  was  a  general  improvement  in 
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the  appearance  of  everything.  The  room  had 
been  enlarged  from  the  sort  of  lean-to  which  it 
originally  was,  into  a  small  regularly-ceiled  apart- 
ment. The  shelves  and  drawers  were  much 
more  numerous,  and  the  stock  of  medicines  con- 
siderably increased.  Everything  before  had  been 
bright  and  cleanly-looking  to  excess ;  but  now 
there  was  a  certain  array  of  handsome  jars  and 
bottles,  and  an  ornamental  style  in  the  labels, 
which  spoke  of  a  flourishing  business,  that  can 
afford  to  indulge  in  a  little  of  the  superfluous — 
to  indulge  the  honest  pride  of  adorning  the  in- 
struments by  which  success  is  achieved. 

Mrs.  Lewis,  however,  was  not  occupying  her 
usual  place  in  the  shop.  In  her  stead,  behind 
the  counter,  sat  a  young  boy  of  from  ten  to 
eleven  years  old,  leaning  with  his  arms  upon  the 
board  before  him  and  deeply  intent  upon  a 
book,  which  I  could  see  was  in  Greek  charac- 
ters. He  started  and  lifted  up  his  head  as  I 
entered,  showing  a  sweet,  intelligent  countenance, 
full  of  truth  and  feeling ;  and  putting  his  book 
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immediately  upon  one  side,  rose,  and  asked  me 
"  what  I  would  be  pleased  to  want  ?" 

"  Nothing  in  the  drug  way,  thank  you.  I  am 
in  search  of  Mrs.  Lewis — of  your  mother — if  I 
mistake  not  ?  I  thought  I  should  find  her  here. 
Is  she  within  ?'* 

"  No,  sir ;  she  is  gone  to  visit  a  friend  of  hers, 
a  Mrs.  Grant,  who  is  not  quite  well." 

''  Ha  !  Mrs.  Grant !  Another  old  acquaint- 
ance of  mine.  But  you  have  quite  forgotten 
me." 

"  I  think — but  I  am  not  sure.  It  seems  to 
me,  sir,  that  I  remember  your  face,  but  I  cannot 
recollect  when  and  where  I  have  seen  it." 

"  Do  you  remember  the  unfortunate  walking 
gentleman,  who  hurt  his  hand  taking  the  nest  of 
a  tapestry  bee  for  you  ?  You  were  a  very  little 
fellow  then." 

"  Oh,  sir !"  coming  round  from  behind  the 
counter,  and  offering  me  his  hand  with  a  frank 
courtesy  that  was  extremely  pleasing — "  I  am  so 
glad  to  see  you  again — and  so  I  am  sure  my 
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mother  will  be. — I  hope  you  never  suffered  any 
more  pain  in  your  hand  after  you  went  away ; 
my  father  was  uneasy,  I  believe,  about  it." 

"  No ;  it  gave  me  no  further  trouble :  every- 
thing went  on  excellently  well.  Your  father 
proved  himself  in  my  case  a  very  skilful,  as  well 
as  a  very  kind  surgeon." 

The  colour  flew  to  the  boy's  face ;  his  eyes 
fell  as  if  I  had  been  praising  himself.  The  ex- 
pression of  modesty  and  of  pride  mingled  was 
very  attractive. 

"  You  remember  all  about  it,  I  see" — I  went 
on — "  I  have  been  long  wishing  very  much  to 
come  and  see  you  all  again,  but  some  way  I 
have  never  been  able  to  manage  it.  At  last  I 
contrived  to  bring  it  in,  and  last  night  I  came 
down  with  my  cousin.  Lady  Vynour." 

"Lady  Vynour  !  we're  so  sorry" and  then 

he  stopped. 

"  What  makes  you  so  sorry  ?  That  I  am 
come  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  not  that,  I  am  sure." 
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"  Then  what  makes  you  so  sorry  ?  Anything 
connected  with  Lady  Vynour  ?  What  does  your 
father  think  of  her  ?" 

"  I  am  forbidden,  sir,  to  mention  again  any- 
thing I  may  chance  to  overhear  my  father  say 
about  his  patients/' 

I  felt  the  check  upon  my  desire  to  learn  what 
was  so  deeply  interesting  to  me,  and  turned  to 
another  subject. 

"  You  go  to  school,  I  think,  now  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir;  my  father  has  been  so  extremely  kind 
as  to  send  me  to  school  for  nearly  two  years." 

"  And  you  like  your  school  ?" 

"  Oh,  sir !  It  is  a  school  any  boy  must  like 
— so  good  and  so  clever  a  master !" 

**Then  you  don't  get  flogged  and  thrashed 
about,  as  most  boys  do  at  school  ?" 

"  No,  sir ;  I  don't  know  how  it  may  be  at 
other  schools,  but  there  is  nothing  of  the  sort 
where  I  am." 

"  Then  I  am  afraid  they  will  make  a  Miss 
Molly  of  you." 
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The  only  answer  was  a  proud,  conscious,  half 
ironical  smile.  I  saw  the  dread  of  being  thought 
a  Miss  Molly  had  not  its  usual  effect  in  his  case. 

I  went  on — 

"  He'd  needs  be  a  patient  man,  this  master  of 
yours.  He's  one  of  the  new  school,  I  suppose. 
One,  who  professes  to  tempt  forward  young 
gentlemen  through  the  devious  paths  of  learning, 
by  more  refined  and  metaphysical  inducements 
than  those  ordinarily  administered,  eh  ?" 

"  My  master  is  a  very  good  and  clever  man, 
and  takes  great  pains  wdth  us,"  was  the  reply. 

He  looked  as  if  he  did  not  altogether  follow 
my  meaning. 

"And  he  has  got  you  into  Greek  already? 
That  was  a  Greek  book  you  were  studying,  was 
it  not?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  I'm  glad  he  sticks  by  the  classics — I'm  glad 
he  sticks  to  his  Greek — I  was  afraid  he  was  one 
of  those  new-fangled  professors,  who  profess  to 
teach  everything  at  once,  and  ground  thoroughly 
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in  none — precious  specimens  they  mostly  turn 
out — '  Jacks  of  all  trades  and  masters  of  none.'  " 

Again  he  looked  as  if  he  did  not  quite  follow 
me. 

"  My  master  teaches  us  many  things  besides 
Greek,"  he  said. 

"  As  what  ?  Latin  and  mathematics,  of 
course  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir.  The  elder  boys  are  very  forward, 
I  believe,  in  mathematics.  Some  of  our  scho- 
lars have  distinguished  themselves  very  much  at 
Cambridge ;  but  I  am  not  to  go  to  Cambridge 
— I  am  to  go  to  Glasgow  or  Edinburgh." 

"  You  are  to  be  brought  up  to  your  father's 
profession  ?" 

"  It  is  not  quite  settled,  I  believe,"  he  said, 
modestly.  "  It  depends  upon  whether  I  work 
hard,  and  make  myself  clever." 

"  And  you  will  work  hard  ?" 

"  I  will  try  to.  My  father's  money  must  not 
be  wasted." 

"  And  you  are  at  home  for  the  holidays  now  ?" 
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"  Yes,  sir." 

"  And  when  you  are  at  home,  you  are  not 
above  making  yourself  useful  in  the  shop,  eh  ?" 

"  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  do  anything  for  my 
mother.  Won't  you  please  to  walk  into  the 
parlour  ?  We  have  got  some  nice  new  books 
lately." 

"  I  opened  the  door  and  looked  in,  and  my 
eye  glanced  over  a  well-filled  book-case,  which 
occupied  what  in  former  days  was  a  vacant  wall. 

"  Why  you  seem  to  have  got  quite  a  store  of 
books  here.     What  are  they  all  about  ?" 

"  Chiefly  about  chemistry,  and  botany,  and 
anatomy,  sir.  My  father  bought  Decandolles, 
and  a  very  expensive  book,  Sowerby's  English 
Botany,  entirely  for  me.  It  was  so  kind  of 
him." 

"  Then  you  love  botany  ?" 

"  Oh,  sir !  don't  you  love  botany  ?" 

"  Not  quite  so  much  as  you  do — but  I  don't 
understand  it  well  enough.  And  does  your  mas- 
ter teach  you  botany,  with  aE  the  rest  of  it  ?" 
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"  It's  not  taught  in  regular  school ;  but  my 
master,  finding  I  was  so  fond  of  it,  is  so  good  as 
to  give  me  lessons  twice  a-week,  after  tea,  by 
myself/* 

"  And  you  don't  think  that  too  much  ?  I 
should  have  liked  play  a  thousand  times  better, 
when  I  was  a  boy  of  your  age." 

"  I  think  it  is  very  interesting ;  I  like  it  better 
than  play — and  we  get  plenty  of  play." 

"  I'm  glad  of  that.  *  All  work  and  no  play,' 
as  the  proverb  says,  '  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy.' 

I  was  very  ill-naturedly  inclined.  I  so  natu- 
rally hate  a  paragon,  that  it  always  makes  me 
cross  when  I  meet  with  an  animal  of  that  de- 
scription, and  I  was  horridly  afraid  my  old  fa- 
vourite might  be  growing  into  a  paragon  ;  but 
his  frankness  and  simplicity  reassured  me.  I 
began  to  recover  my  good  humour,  especially 
after  a  little  boy  of  about  his  own  age  came  to 
lay  out  a  penny  in  gum  arabic,  and  I  saw  the 
cheerful  alacrity  with  which  my  young  scholar 
flew  about  to  find  what  was  wanted — weighed 
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out  the  diminutive  portion  with  becoming  atten- 
tion, and,  with  sundry  httle  jokes  exchanged  be- 
tween him  and  his  customer,  handed  him  the 
ware,  neatly  tied  up  in  paper. 

I  now  thought  it  time  to  release  him,  and  said 
I  w^ould  walk  into  the  parlour  to  wait  for  Mrs. 
Lewis.  As  soon  as  he  thought  me  out  of  sight, 
my  friend  took  his  book,  and,  resuming  his  for- 
mer attitude,  w'as  soon  buried  in  his  Greek.  In 
about  half  an  hour,  I  heard  Mrs.  Lewis  entering 
the  shop. 

"  Well,  my  darling,  there  you  are  !"  was  her 
exclamation,  as  she  came  in — "anybody  been 
here  ?  Now  it's  my  turn,  you  must  go  out ;  it's 
a  lovely  day,  and  Amy  is  waiting  for  you  to  go 
and  search  for  the  bee  orchis.  I  suppose  nobody 
has  called  in.  Did  Betty  Wilhams  send  for  her 
physic  ?" 

"  No :  I  have  only  sent  out  one  pennyworth 
of  gum  Arabic  all  this  time,  mamma  —  but 
there's  a  gentleman  in  the  parlour  waiting  to  see 
you.     I  had  better  keep  the  shop  till  you  have 
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seen  him ;  it's  the  same  gentleman  that  hurt  his 
hand  years  ago — do  you  remember  ?" 

"  Mr.  Vernon  ? — Yes,  my  darhng,  keep  the 
shop  for  one  moment ;  I  will  not  be  long. — Mr. 
Vernon,"  entering  the  room,  looking  blither  and 
prettier  than  ever,  "  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you. 
Walter  told  me  you  came  last  night  with  Lady 
Vynour — so  kind  of  you  to  call  upon  us  so  soon." 

I  met  the  cordial  smile  and  extended  hand 
with,  I  am  sure,  one  of  not  less  cordiality ;  and 
soon  we  had  released  Fabian  and  sent  him  after 
his  Amy  and  his  orchis ;  and  I  having  insisted 
that  Kate  should  take  her  usual  place  in  the 
shop,  fetched  a  chair  out  of  the  parlour,  and  sat 
down  opposite  to  her,  while  she  took  up  her 
usual  needlework,  and  we  prepared  for  a  regular 
set-to  of  confidential  chat. 

And  first  I  asked  what  Mr.  Lewis  thought  of 
Lady  Vynour. 

Kate  shook  her  head. 

"  He  is  very  glad  she  is  going  to  the  Cape. 
But  w^hat  a  loss  she  will  be  to  us  here !" 
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"  I  suppose  SO ;  and  yet  such  a  delicate  crea- 
ture as  she  is,  I  should  have  thought,  could  not 
have  done  very  much." 

"  Oh,  sir,  it's  an  old  proverb :  '  Where  there's 
a  will  there's  a  way.'  With  such  an  earnest, 
persevering  desire  to  do  good  as  Lady  Vynour 
has,  it  is  wonderful  how  nauch  can  be  done. 
You  know  how  it  was,  sir,  when  you  were  last 
here,  what  numbers  of  excdlent  plans  that  young 
lady  had  set  afoot,  and  how  indefatigable  and 
industrious  she  had  been  in  carrying  them  out, 
and  how  much  was  already  effected.  Well, 
sir,  in  spite  of  ill  health,  delicate  nerves,  and 
delicate  spirits — and  many  a  trouble  of  her  own 
to  boot — all  these  things  have  been  kept  up 
and  improved  upon  in  a  manner  that  is  really 
astonishing.  I  should  marvel  where  she  could 
find  the  time  and  strength  for  aU  she  does,  if 
I  did  not  knoW'  that  every  second  of  time,  or 
rather  of  strength,  is  hoarded  with  the  utmost 
care,  to  be 'expended  with  as  much  attention  as 
if  it  were  the  richest  of  treasures.     It  becomes  a 
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rich  treasure  indeed  in  her  hands — for  every- 
thing she  touches  turns  to  gold." 

''  The  old  theme,  I  see.  You  are  as  enthu- 
siastic in  Lady  Vynour's  praise  as  ever.  And 
now  that  I  know  Ellen  myself,  I  have  the  plea- 
sure of  being  certain  that  not  one  syllable  you 
say  is  exaggerated  or  undeserved.  She  is  in- 
deed an  admirable  creature. — But  now  we  must 
speak  of  your  son.  I  have  been  sitting  a  little 
while  talking  with  him.  He  seems  a  very  nice 
boy." 

She  dropped  her  head  a  little,  but  could  not 
hide  the  colour  that  mounted  to  her  cheek — the 
expressive  smile — the  glow  of  the  whole  face. 

"Well,  don't  you  think  so? — Isn't  he  rather 
a  nice  boy  ?"  I  asked,  in  my  old  bantering 
manner.  Her  passion  for  her  boy  was  an  old 
subject  of  raillery  on  my  part. 

"  I  am  his  mother,  sir — I  never  praise  him." 

"  You  never  praise  him  !  And  why  not, 
pray  ?" 

"  Because  I  will  not  injure  him.     Let  others 
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point  out  his  good  qualities, — I  have  his  faults 
to  watch." 

"  Faults !  oh,  I  thought  it  was  impossible  he 
could  have  any  faults." 

"  Rather  what  might  be  than  what  are,  to  do 
him  justice." 

*'  Seriously,  Yie  is  3,  very  nice-looking  boy,  and 
promises,  I  own,  to  justify  your  previsions  as  to 
his  abilities." 

"  So  I  am  assured  by  those,  I  think,  I  may 
rely  upon.  I  am  too  partial  to  be  a  judge 
myself." 

"  He  seems  to  like  his  school,  and  to  be  very 
grateful  to  his  father  for  sending  him  there." 

'^  He  had  need — never  had  boy  a  more  gene- 
rous father." 

''  And  Mr.  Lewis  seems  to  be  as  much  be- 
loved among  the  people  here  as  ever,"  I  said, 
casting  a  glance  round.  "  I  see  evidences  of 
increasing  prosperity  upon  every  side." 

"  If  he  were  not  prosperous,  who  on  earth 
would  deserve  to   be  so  ? — If  he  were  not  a  fa» 
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vourite,  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  them  indeed. 
And  yet  such  is  their  stupidity  and  obstinacy, 
you  cannot  think  what  up-hill  work  it  has  been. 
The  old  women  are  still  sometimes  too  strong 
for  us,  even  now,"  she  went  on,  laughing,  "  with 
their  array  of  old  superstitions  against  our  array 
of  science...  but  we  make  converts,  and  old  Betty 
Haggerstone  swears  at  us  in  vain." 

"And  Paul  —  what  is  become  of  brother 
Paul?" 

"  Oh,  Paul !  Have  you  not  heard,  sir  ? — He 
has  indeed  made  way.  He  is  become  quite  a 
great  man,  is  Paul ;  a  reporter  for  a  newspaper, 
and  a  literary  character  of  eminence — among  the 
smaller  critics  of  the  town  be  it  said,  I  am  afraid 
— but  he  makes  a  vast  deal  of  money." 

"  And  pays  his  way  ?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  he  does  not  pay  his 
way  ?  The  scoundrel !  But  I  hope  your  hus- 
band has  not  the  weakness  to  help  him  still  at 
the  expense  of  you  and  your  son  ?" 
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"  Oh,  no,  sir ;  Walter  is  much  too  good  and 
just  for  that." 

"  But  I  hope  not  only  so,  but  that  he  makes 
Master  Paul  come  to  book  upon  old  scores,  and 
that  he  has  got  repaid  for  his  former  advances.' 

"  I  hope  he  will  be  so  by  and  by... Paul  is 
ready  with  his  promises." 

"And  is  that  all  you  have  yet  found  him 
ready  with  ?" 

She  was  silent ;  vexation  was  written  in  her 
face,  but  she  would  not  say  a  word  more. 

I  knew  well  that  in  secret  she  blamed  her 
husband  for  his  facility,  but  this  conviction  was 
the  result  merely  of  my  own  observation.  It 
was  not  in  Kate  Lewis  to  cast  the  shadow  of  a 
reproach  upon  her  husband.  On  the  contrary, 
she  would  be  roused  to  combat  like  a  little  lion, 
if  any  one  ventured,  in  the  least  degree,  to  im- 
peach the  absolute  perfection  of  his  conduct. 
Anybody  might  turn  the  gay,  gentle  Kate  into  a 
passionate  and  violent  little  vixen,  by  presuming 
to  hint  one  word  of  disparagement  against  any- 
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thing  Mr.  Lewis  had  ever  said,  thought,  or 
done. 

I  dared  not  pursue  the  subject  further,  though 
I  was  really  anxious  to  know  whether  their  little 
stock  of  prudent  savings  had  been  restored  to 
them.  I  could  not  endure  to  think  of  all  the 
pretty  prosperity  which  appeared  to  surround 
them,  being  entirely  dependent  upon  the  health 
of  the  delicate  young  surgeon. 

But  I  could  get  no  satisfaction  upon  the  svih- 
ject.     So  I  passed  to  that  of  Amy. 

"  And  what  is  Amy  doing  all  this  while  ?"  I 
asked. 

"Oh,  sir!"  with  a  bright  pleasure  flashing 
from  her  eyes,  which  were  turned  full  upon  me, 
"  that  is  a  nice  girl !  She  is  growing  up  all 
and  more  than  she  even  promised  to  be — so  tall 
and  so  handsome — so  clever  and  so  good — so 
sensible  and  so  active.  The  sad  state  into  which 
poor  Mrs.  Grant  has  fallen,  calls  out  all  my 
Amy's  abilities.  She  is  everything  to  her 
grandmother,  who  is  become  paralytic   in   her 
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limbs,  though  her  mind  is  not  in  the  least 
affected.  So  Amy  has  literally  everything  to 
do  for  her — and  only  to  see  how  she  gets 
through  it !  She  is  a  worthy  pupil  of  Lady 
Vynour's,  who  has  taken  great  pains  with  her 
— she  is  all  that  we  might  fancy  Lady  Vynour 
would  have  been  had  she  possessed  Amy's 
health  and  strength." 

"  I  am  delighted.  I  thought  her  of  old  the 
nicest  little  girl  I  ever  saw  in  my  life." 

"  Always  cheerful,  always  gay,  always  busy  ; 
and    so    tender    and   losing   to   poor  old  Mrs. 

Grant Reading  to  her,  and  working  by  her 

side,  and  gathering  all  sorts  of  httle  gossip  to 
amuse  her,  and  keeping  everything  so  beautifully 
neat,  and  pretty,  and  pleasant  about  her.  *  It  is 
a  foretaste  of  heaven  to  live  with  such  an  angel,' 
said  the  good  old  lady  to-day,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes." 

"And  she  keeps  up  her  friendship  for  Fa- 
bian ?" 

"The  childish  love  has  ripened  into  a  boy 
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and  girl's  sincere  friendship.  There  is  nothing 
they  would  not  do  for  each  other ;  but  Amy  is 
two  or  three  years  older  than  my  boy." 

"  And  what  does  that  matter  ?" 

"  A  mother  looks  far,"  she  said,  with  a  slight 
smile. 

"  Well,  I  see  no  harm  in  looking  far.  It  will 
not  be  the  first  time  that  childish  affection  has 
ripened  into  youthful  love." 

"  If  it  might  be  so  !  But  they  do  not  think 
of  it,  and  we  never  speak  of  it.  Amy  is  so 
beautiful !  And  besides,  when  her  poor  grand- 
mother dies,  she  will  have  to  leave  Ashurst,  and 
go  out  into  the  great  world.  It  will  be  but  as 
a  governess,  it  is  true,  but  who  can  withstand 
her  ?  She  will  be  wooed  and  won,  whilst  my 
poor  Fabian  is  a  mere  raw  youth  at  the  Uni^ 
versity." 

"  Oh,  no !  make  sure  of  it — Amy  will  be 
constant  as  she  is  everything  else  that  she  ought 
to  be." 

"  Ah  !  might  it  but  turn  out  so  !     My  poor 
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Fabian  !  Luckily,  he  is  still  a  mere  boy  ;  and 
the  thing  will  probably  be  settled  before  he  is  of 
an  age  to  know  all  he  has  lost." 


It  was  not  long  before  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  judging  of  Amy  myself,  and  I  certainly  was 
quite  as  much  struck  with  her  appearance  as 
Kate  expected  I  should  be. 

She  was  a  beautiful  creature  already,  and 
promised  to  be  still  more  beautiful.  Her  figure 
was  tall  and  slender,  yet  with  all  the  roundness 
of  perfect  health.  A  complexion  pure  and  fault- 
less as  Parian  marble,  lovely  features,  abundance 
of  fine  hair,  were  united  to  a  countenance  gay, 
open,  and  animated,  yet  with  such  lovely  gleams 
of  tenderness  and  sensibility  at  times,  that  I  was 
perfectly  captivated ;  and  had  I  not  been  already 
an  oddish,  fanciful,  hypochondriacal  sort  of  an 
old  young  gentleman,  of  some  seven- and-thirty 
years *of  age,  and,  moreover,  above  all  things,  set 
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upon  going  to  Australia,  I  might  have  been  in 
danger  of  being  among  the  first  to  enter  the 
lists  against  Fabian. 

As  soon,  however,  as  I  saw  Fabian  and  her 
together,  I  discovered  as  I  thought  enough  to  con- 
vince me  that  there  would  have  been  little  chance 
for  me  or  any  one  inclined  to  enter  the  lists  ;  and 
that  Mrs.  Lewis's  previsions,  rational  as  they 
appeared  to  be,  rested  upon  no  solid  foundation. 
The  old  friendship  between  the  two  seemed,  to 
say  the  very  least  of  it,  quite  as  strong  as  ever. 
Amy  went  on  in  the  old  indefatigable  way, 
rendering  every  assistance  in  her  power  to  her 
friend ;  never  tired  of  labouring  at  whatever  might 
contribute  to  his  real  good,  comfort,  or  adorn- 
ing, from  the  making  of  shirt-fronts  —  rather 
more  elaborately  tucked  and  hemmed  than  even 
the  good  mother  would  have  thought  necessary 
— to  the  learning  to  read  Greek  in  order  to  hear 
his  recitations,  and  the  travelling  through  mud 
and  mire  to  pick  a  rare  plant,  or  catch  a  rare 
insect  for  his  collection.     All  the  time  which 
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was  not  wanted  by  her  grandmother,  was  be 
stowed  upon  him.  He  filled  her  heart;  he 
occupied  her  head;  he  was  at  once  her  first 
object,  the  pride,  the  happiness  of  her  life.  His 
love  and  his  smiles  were  the  reward  amply  suffi- 
cient for  whatever  she  did.  And  this  sentiment, 
it  must  be  observed,  to  prevent  Amy's  exertions 
and  constant  gaiety  and  cheerfulness  appearing 
more  than  natural,  these  hiddenly  satisfied  afi^ec- 
tions,  it  must  have  been,  which  supplied  the 
perennial  spring  of  her  sweet  alacrity  and  joy. 

Happy  I  happy  people  !  With  regret  did  I 
leave  you,  to  attend  my  angel  cousin,  the  deli- 
cate, failing  EUen,  upon  the  long  voyage  that 
was  before  her ;  and  afterwards  to  accompany 
Mr.  Strickland  upon  his  somewhat  eccentric  but 
holy  mission. 

Happiness,  they  say,  is  an  insipid  thing  to 
read  about,  and  you  are  all  tired  of  it.  Very 
well,  there  is  not  too  much  of  it  in  this  world. 

Turn  on,  reader. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

"  Now  in  light  and  now  in  shade, 
By  the  spirit's  sunshine  made, 
That  from  thee  did  emanate." 

Mariana — John  Edmund  Reade, 

There  is  so  much  to  be  done  in  trying  to 
improve  this  best  of  possible  worlds  of  ours, 
that  a  man  with  an  honest  desire  to  be  as  use- 
ful as  he  can,  finds  it  difficult  to  know  what 
first  to  set  his  hand  to. 

Mr.  Strickland  had  set  his  mind  upon  visiting 
the  colonies — that  wide  and,  at  that  time,  much- 
neglected  field.  They  are  greatly  better,  in  many 
respects,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  now,  than  they  were 
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then ;  but  that  they  are  better — that  there  are 
missionaries  and  bishops,  regular  churches, 
schools,  and  libraries,  in  what  was  lately  so  mere 
a  wilderness,  moral  and  spiritual,  is,  in  great 
measure,  owing  to  those  active  and  ardent 
spirits  ever  in  the  van  of  human  progression, 
who  will  not,  where  abuses  exist,  rest  satisfied 
with  plausible  reasons,  or  be  silenced  with  ex- 
cuses. They,  fearing  no  lion  in  the  way,  and 
despising  interested  opposition,  are  determined 
to  see  for  themselves,  and  have  the  courage  to 
undraw  the  curtain  and  disclose  what  they  have 
seen. 

Mr.  Strickland  had  done  much  in  his  own 
country,  and  his  field  of  labour  was  now  pretty 
well  occupied  by  others,  and  that  had  been  done 
which  needed  to  be  done.  He  could  not  be  re- 
proached with  that  doubtful  philanthropy  which 
loves  to  run  far  and  wide,  extending  its  circle, 
while  things  nearer  home  are  crying  out  for  its 
services.  He  had  done  aU  that  at  present  offered 
in  his  own  country,   and  he  was,  with  his  usual 
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zeal  and  alacrity,  panting  to  be  doing  something 
elsewhere,  and  most  especially  in  Australia. 

Ellen,  as  I  have  before  related,  felt  very  dif- 
ferently. 

The  state  of  her  health — a  nature  singularly 
gentle  and  retiring,  a  heart  which  fastened  its 
affections  upon  all  with  whom  she  fell  into  con- 
nection; and  which  had  much  of  that  tender 
sweetness  that  clings  to  places  as  well  as  to  per- 
sons, unfitted  her  for  long  and  distant  voyages. 

How^  contented  would  she  have  been  to  have 
passed  her  life  at  Ashurst,  loving  and  beloved, 
busied  in  her  schemes  ^of  improvement  ! — all 
carried  on  in  a  gentle  and  feminine  spirit,  which 
diffused  a  somewhat  congenial  spirit  upon  every- 
thing around  her. 

But  this  was  not  to  be.  The  state  of  her 
health  rendered  it  imperative  to  try  the  effect  of 
a  warmer  climate.  She  must  go  to  the  Cape. 
Besides,  her  husband  was  there.  She  loved  Sir 
Horace,  uncongenial  as  they  might  at  first  ap- 
pear ;  but  under  his  rough  outside  there  beat  as 
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honest  and  affectionate  heart  as  ever  warmed  a 
British  seaman.  Rough  and  loud  to  every  one 
else,  he  found  a  way  to  be  soft  and  gentle  with 
her.  He  seemed  still  more  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  to  feel  the  persuasive  influence  of  her 
gentleness.  It  was  like  some  huge,  rough-coated 
Newfoundland  dog  playing  with  a  child. 

It  was  evident  the  rugged  seaman  looked  with 
a  feehng  Uttle  short  of  adoration  upon  this  ten- 
der and  precious  being  committed  to  his  care. 
She  was  his  ministering  angel,  his  guardian  saint 
— pointing  the  way  to  heaven — softly  leading 
him  into  regions  which,  but  for  her,  might  have 
been  for  ever  closed  to  him. 

Every  man  loves  such  influences — every  man, 
in  his  heart,  is  grateful  for  being  made  better. 
The  pity  of  it  is,  that  so  few  understand  the  real 
way  to  make  others  better.  It  is  not  preach- 
ing, stiU  less  censuring,  that  will  do  it. 

Domestic  influences  of  this  sort  should,  in- 
deed, literally  be,  like  the  gentle  dew  of  heaven — 
descending  softly,  silently,  almost  imperceptibly 

VOL.  II.  F 
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upon  the  earth,  and  blessing  all  upon  whom  it 
falls;  or  resembling  still  more  that  precious 
ointment  softly  falling  over  the  garments  of 
Aaron,  and  filling  the  sanctuary  with  its  rich 
and  holy  perfume. 

Sir  Horace,  as  I  have  said,  adored  his  minis- 
tering angel  with  all  the  warmth  of  his  honest 
nature ;  and  Ellen's  was  not  a  heart  to  be  in- 
sensible to  a  love  like  this. 

Love  was  the  very  element  in  which  she 
lived;  but  there  is  something  in.  a  husband's 
love,  when  it  is  strong,  fervent,  sincere,  like  this, 
w^hich  is  the  secret  felicity  of  the  woman's  life 
below.  All  other  love  is  but  as  a  faint  reflex 
of  it. 

So  Ellen  was  happy  to  rejoin  her  husband — 
but  far,  far  happier  had  she  been,  if  that  hus- 
band's profession  had  allowed  him  to  spend  his 
days  by  her  side  at  Ashurst,  which  he  loved 
almost  as  much  as  she  did,  though  somewhat  in 
a  different  fashion. 

Had  it  not,  however,  been  for  the  state  of 
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Ellen's  health,  Sir  Horace  woiild  not  have  al- 
lowed her  to  follow  him  to  the  Cape. 

He  seemed  to  have  an  almost  unaccountable 
dread  and  dishke  to  the  exposing  this  his 
lovely  and  fragile  flower  to  the  rough  chances  of 
a  sea  voyage,  even  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances;  but,  from  the  unanimous  sen- 
tence of  the  London  physicians,  there  was  no 
appeal — ^go  she  must. 

The  last  days  at  Ashurst  Hall  I  was  privileged 
to  spend  with  her.  I  call  it  privilege,  and  I  felt 
it  so. 

Under  the  influence  of  a  certain  gentle  melan- 
choly that  was  stealing  over  her,  Ellen  was  more 
dear  to  my  heart  than  ever.  She  also  was  more 
expansive.  She  seemed  to  give  way  to  sadness 
more  than  was  usual  with  her — to  want  conso- 
lation and  support,  and  she  sought  it  in  her 
most  faithful  cousin  and  squire. 

This  was  very  precious  to  me. 

Never  was  purer  love  than  was  mine  to  this 
dear  creature.     It  was  impossible  to  be  with 

F  2 
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her,  and  not  to  love  her — and  to  love  her  in  a 
worthy  way.  I  defy  the  most  hardened  rascal 
upon  earth  to  have  done  otherwise. 

I  might  be,  and  was  but  an  idle  vagabond 
upon  the  earth ;  but  I  had  not  a  spice  of  the 
rascal  in  my  whole  composition — that  I  may 
venture  to  say — in  that  respect — in  that  alone,  I 
was  worthy  to  be  the  chosen  friend  of  Ellen 
Vynour. 

The  week  or  two  that  was  to  elapse  before  we 
sailed,  had  been  devoted  by  Ellen  to  Ashurst. 

All  other  duties  and  relations  had  been  satis- 
fied. She  gave  herself  to  the  pleasure,  uninter- 
rupted, of  spending  the  few  last  days  in  England 
there. 

I  scarcely  ever  left  her  side. 

It  was  but  a  short  walk  through  the  park,  if 
you  took  the  right  path  which  led  you  to  the 
tufted  trees,  near  the  school-room ;  and  from 
there  it  was  an  easy  stroll  down  that  sweet  shady 
lane,  by  Mrs.  Grant's  house,  to  the  village. 
Ellen's    strength   would  not    have    been  equal 
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even  to  this ;  but  there  were   so  many  resting- 
places. 

Now  it  was  Mrs.  Grant's — now  the  cottage  of 
the  schoolmistress — now  Mrs.  Lewis's  parlour 
— sometimes  even  the  *'  King  Charles."  No 
one  was  forgotten  :  ever}^  one  had  their  turn ; 
and  it  was  beautiful  to  see  the  way  in  which 
this  fair  vision  was  received  wherever  she  went. 

Every  one  seemed  as  if  a  being  from  a  better 
and  purer  world  had  descended  to  brighten  and 
bless  their  abode,  when  she  entered  it. 

It  was  so  pretty  to  see  the  bright  eyes  of  the 
children  in  the  school  all  directed  one  way  when 
she  came  in.  A  smile  upon  every  rosy  face — 
curtsies  dropped  that  had  an  I  know  not  what 
in  them,  which  shewed  this  was  no  knee  ser- 
vice. She  would  take  a  class  herself  some- 
times— and,  oh  !  the  pride  and  the  pleasure  to 
make  one !  Those  big,  rough  boys  and  girls 
could  hardly  say  their  lessons  to  her ;  they 
were  so  excited  and  so  anxious  to  please  her. 
What  pretty  ways  she  had — so  playful,  so  sweetly 
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gentle  in  her  playfulness  —  so  entirely  making 
with  them  one,  as  it  were ;  shielded  by  her  sacred 
sanctity  from  undue  familiarity  !  —  Veneration 
gave  what  pride  and  distance  never  exacted. 

It  was  the  same  wherever  she  went. 

In  the  humblest  cottages  she  made  herself  at 
home. 

The  rudest  cottager  bent  before  her  with  spon- 
taneous reverence.  Have  you  seen  a  young  child 
handling  something  it  thinks  exquisitely  beauti- 
ful— the  reverence  of  its  air — the  care  and  re- 
spect with  which  he  touches — what  he  scarcely 
ventures  to  touch,  it  is  so  very  beautiful — has 
such  a  strange  power  in  its  very  beauty  ?  Thus 
it  was  with  all  these  uncultivated  villagers  at 
the  approach  of  Ellen.  It  grieved  me  to  see 
the  sort  of  peculiar  tenderness  with  which  Mrs. 
Grant — you  know  I  thought  highly  of  Mrs. 
Grant's  sense  and  penetration — received  and 
addressed  her,  more  especially  as  the  time  of  her 
departure  drew  near. 

There  was  something  in  the  old  lady's  manner 
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which  convinced  me  that  she  considered  this  as 
the  last  time  they  were  to  meet  upon  earth — a 
something  in  the  way  she  kept  hold  of  the  hand 
which  Ellen  offered  at  her  farewell  visit,  and  the 
expression  of  the  aged  eyes  which  were  fixed 
with  mournful  tenderness  upon  the  delicate  face, 
which  made  me  feel  sure  that,  old  as  she  was, 
Mrs.  Grant  did  not  expect  that  she  should  be 
the  first  to  go. 

I  think  Ellen  felt  this  as  well  as  I  did. 

The  colour,  faint  and  lovely  as  that  of  the  pale 
and  scarcely-tinted  rose,  came  to  her  cheek.  She 
smiled  softly  and  sadly,  pressed  Mrs.  Grant's 
hand  once  or  twice,  then  dropped  it,  and  turned 
silently  away. 

She  was  silent  during  the  remainder  of  our 
walk  home. 

I  did  not  for  some  time  venture  to  break  in 
upon  her  thoughts. 

Once  or  twice  she  sighed. 

She  loved  life.  And  I  loved  her  the  better  for 
loving  life. 
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I  cannot  sympathise  with  that  religious  enthu- 
siasm which,  hfting  the  soul  to  regions  far  above 
this  world  of  ours,  pants  to  be  gone.  To  be 
with  God. 

As  if  we  were  not  with  him  here. 

As  if  this  world,  so  full  of  beauty,  so  warm 
with  kind  affections — this  sweet,  homely,  affec- 
tionate, busy,  dear  creation  of  his,  had  nothing 
in  it  to  deserve  our  affection. 

I  loved  Ellen  all  the  more  because  she  loved 
it  so — had  such  a  feeling  of  that  exquisiteness 
which  dwells  in  things  for  those  who  have  a 
sense  to  perceive  it.— 

At  last,  as  we  entered  upon  a  green  turf 
terrace,  soft  as  velvet  to  the  foot,  shaded  by 
overhanging  trees  upon  one  side,  and  command- 
ing a  beautiful  view  upon  the  other,  of  which 
the  highest  elms  of  the  village  of  Ashurst  formed 
the  foreground — she  stopped,  turned  her  eyes 
upon  that  scene  of  so  many  interests  and  labours, 
sighed  again,  and  heavily. 

"  You  are  sorry  to  leave  it,"  I  said. 
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"  Oh  !  so  sorry." 

"  But  you  will  soon  see  it  again.  It  is  asto- 
nishing how  fast  time  flies  in  a  voyage  of  the 
sort  you  are  about  to  undertake.  You  will  be 
here  again  before  you  almost  feel  that  you  have 
been  away.  It  wiU  be  but  as  a  sleep,  and  all 
will  be  done." 

"  As  a  sleep — yes,"  she  said — "  as  a  sleep." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  Ellen  ?  It  is 
not  like  you  to  indulge  in  melancholy  anticipa- 
tions. We  may  all  do  that — in  a  certain  point 
of  view,  ever}^thing  is  insecure.  Any  of  us  may 
feel  that  we  may  never  again  see  the  place  we 
are  about  to  leave." 

I  was  answering  to  what  I  imagined  to  be  her 
thoughts,  rather  than  to  her  confessions. 

She  turned  round,  and  her  eyes — those  gentle 
eyes  of  hers — met  mine :  there  was  a  slight 
melancholy  reproach  in  them. 

"  Chaptal,  you  must  not  scold  me.  I  cannot 
help  it.  I  do  so  love  to  live.  I  hope  it  is  not 
wrong.     Life  here  is  very  dear  to  me." 
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"  And  so  it  should  be  —  so  it  ought  to 
be." 

"  All  do  not  think  so.  Many  think  it  argues 
a  want  of  faith — a  want  of  love — not  to  wish 
to  be  nearer  God ;  to  see,  as  we  are  seen,  Chap- 
tal ;  but  I  don't  know — I  feel  so  near  him 
here.  This  beautiful,  dear,  loving  world  of  his, 
how  full  it  is  of  his  goodness  !  Those  heavens" 
— looking  up  to  the  blue  arch  above,  with  some- 
thing— ah !  only  too  like  an  inhabitant  of  it — 
"  those  heavens,  how  full  of  his  wisdom,  his  power, 
his  vastness,  his  all-seeingness ! — and  in  what  a 
lovely  form  presented  !  —  the  curtains  of  the 
good  God  drawn  round  his  creatures — his  little 
ones!"  .  .  . 

"  Dearest  Ellen,  I  understand  what  you  mean. 
I,  unworthy,  have  felt  it  too.  Without  God 
in  the  world,  what  a  poor,  confused,  unintelli- 
gible story  it  all  is  !  With  him,  what  a  noble 
epic,  of  which  every  circumstance,  every  line, 
every  word,  points  to  one  great  conclusion !" 

Her  eye  brightened. 
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"  Yes,  yes ;  that  is  it.  And  I  do  love  to 
read  the  more  quiet  and  rural  passages  of  that 
vast  poem.  'Erminia  among  the  Shepherds' 
always  pleased  me  best  in  Tasso — a  life  in  this 
bosky  little  Ashurst  —  God's  providence — oh  ! 
with  love  and  reverence  I  say  it — his  providence 
in  this  little  obscure  corner — how  lovely ! — how 
benign  !  it  seems  to  me." 

Her  voice  trembled  a  little. 

We  were  both  of  us  silent  for  a  short  time. 

Suddenly  she  turned  to  me. 

"  Chaptal,  do  you  think  I  shall  ever  return 
here  again?  I  am  sure  Mrs.  Grant  does 
not.'' 

"Dear  Ellen,  don't  talk  so.  Return  here 
again  ! — to  be  sure  you  will !  What  are  you 
going  to  the  Cape  for,  but  to  ensure  your  return- 
ing again ;  ay,  and  living  as  long  as  Mrs.  Grant 
has  done  ?" 

"  She  does  not  think  so." 

"  She  !     What  does  she  know  about  it  ?" 

"  Mrs.  Grant  is  seldom  mistaken." 
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And  she  sighed  and  looked  round  upon  the 
scene  before  her  so  lovingly. 

"  My  dear  Ellen,"  said  I,  seriously,  "  you  must 
not  indulge  these  sort  of  anticipations  ;  prophe- 
cies are  apt  to  realise  themselves.  That  you  may 
get  strong,  you  must  believe  that  you  will  get 
strong." 

She  shook  her  head. 

"  It  is  so  easy  to  say  that,  and  so  impossible 
to  do  it.  There  is  something  in  this  mysterious 
life  within  us,  that  warns  us  when  the  spring,  that 
hidden  spring  upon  which  the  whole  machinery 
depends,  is  gradually  failing.  My  clock" — and 
she  attempted  to  smile,  but  she  could  not  suc- 
ceed— "  my  clock  will  not  run  down  with  a 
great  noise,  as  some  clocks  do,  but  it  will  gradu- 
ally go  slower  and  slower,  till  it  stops." 

I  could  only  shake  my  head  in  my  turn  with 
a  gesture  of  disapprobation. 

**  Don't,  Chaptal,"  she  said  with  even  more 
than  her  usual  gentleness ;  "  to  be  forced  to 
think  better  of  ourselves  than  we  at  heart  do — 
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is  oppressive.  It  is  a  relief  to  be  allowed  at 
least  to  think  as  one  does  think ;  and  when 
one  is  sad,  to  own  one  is  so.  Selfish  relief,  per- 
haps— but  I  am  selfish  to-day.  I  want  to 
lament  myself — I  feel  I  must  lament  myself! 
Do  you  not  recollect  that  the  poor  victim  in  the 
Bible  asked  for  time  to  bewail  her  fate  with  her 
companions  ?" 

"  It  is  I  who  am  selfish.  It  gives  me  such 
intense  pain  to  be  under  the  least  apprehension 
about  you  ;  that  though  I  do  not  feel  the  slightest 
alarm" — how  could  my  lips  frame  such  a  sen- 
tence ? — "  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  you  express  it." 

'*  Well,"  said  she,  cheering  up  a  little,  "  I 
have  made  my  complaint,  and  let  us  talk  of 
other  things.  If  you  will  not  let  me  be  uneasy 
about  myself,  of  course  it  is  forbidden  to  be 
anxious  about  others.  Shall  I  find  them  all 
again  if  I  do  come  back  ?" 

'*  Except  poor  old  Mrs.  Grant ;  there  seems 
not  the  least  reason  in  the  world  to  apprehend 
but  what  you  will  find  them  all  again.     It  is 
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a  most  flourishing  little  community,  and  those 
you  chiefly  care  for,  particularly  well  and  thriv- 
ing.    So  I  pray  thee,  sweet  coz,  be  merry." 

"And  so  I  will — for  here  comes  my  dear 
uncle ;  and  he  cannot  bear  to  see  the  slightest 
cloud  upon  my  foolish  face.  I  don't  know 
whether  it  is  worse  for  his  morals  or  his  com- 
fort— whether  it  makes  him  more  cross  and 
naughty,  or  more  sorry.     Ah,  my  dear  uncle !" 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

**  I  see  thee  on  the  sandy  shore, 
I  hear  the  grey  waves  at  thy  feet 
Wildly,  murmuringly  beat ; 
The  san  throws  its  red  hght  o'er 
Thy  low  drooping  head." 

John  Edmund  Reade. 

We  set  sail. 

We  had  a  favourable  voyage.  It  was  the 
first  time  I  had  crossed  the  line.  Such  a  voyage 
is  like  a  new  life  to  a  man. 

A  new  heaven  over  the  head — A  new  air 
around  one,  in  spite  of  the  same  wide  ocean  still 
heaving  and  swelling  with  its  ever-changing 
countenance  ; —  produces  a  strange  effect  upon 
those  as  susceptible  to  outer  expressions  as  I  am. 
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I  shall  never  forget  one  night  when  Ellen 
and  I,  walking  together  upon  the  deck — our 
constant  evening  custom — first  saw  the  Southern 
Cross  rising  above  the  horizon. 

From  the  time  I  had  read  Humboldt^s  Per- 
.  sonal  Narrative — that  model  of  all  personal  nar- 
ratives that  ever  were  written  by  hand  of  man 
— from  that  time  the  Southern  Cross  had  fixed 
itself  upon  my  imagination  as  something  pecu- 
liar and  sacred. 

The  Southern  Cross  !  That  constellation  of 
resplendent  stars,  hanging  up,  as  it  were,  over 
those  benighted  regions  as  a  type  and  a  promise 
of  what  was  finally  to  come  ; — as  a  gage  that 
the  great  illumination  and  the  pathetic  sacrifice 
should  be  theirs  also  in  due  time — that  the 
sound  which  was  gone  out  throughout  the  whole 
earth  should  reach  them  at  last. 

It  rose  how  beautiful  to  our  eyes  !  as  we  both 
looked  at  it  with  a  certain  awe  and  reverence, 
as  there  it  hung  emblazoned  in  the  sky. 
What  a  night  that  was  ! 
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How  exquisitely  soft  was  the  air — how  bright 
the  gleaming  stars,  seen  through  the  clearness — 
looking  more  like  bright,  flaring  suns  than  stars; 
how  stilly  the  faint  rush  of  the  waters  broke 
round  the  advancing  prow,  so  softly  and  smoothly 
cleaving  forwards.  The  slight  whispering  of 
the  air  among  the  sails — the  now  and  then 
rattling  of  a  rope — the  subdued  murmur  of  the 
men,  as,  resting  in  different  attitudes  upon  the 
deck,  they  all  seemed  to  feel  the  influence  of  the 
hour  !  Presently  the  moon  rising,  threw  a  long 
line  of  silver  across  the  waves. 

Nothing  could  be  more  lovely.  It  was  one  of 
those  moments  of  poetry  far  excelling  all  poetry. 

Ellen  leaned  upon  my  arm. 

She  was  become  more  feeble.  She  was  ex- 
hausted rather  than  renovated,  as  we  had  hoped 
she  would  have  been  by  her  voyage  ;  we  paced  the 
deck  in  silence. 

I  kept  looking  at  her  from  time  to  time,  but 
she  did  not  seem  to  observe  it — She  was  lost  in 
thought. 

VOL.  II.  G 
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At  last  she  stopped  as  we  reached  the  end  of 
the  deck,  and  looked  over  the  wide  ocean  and 
the  silver  line  tinting  every  wave  as  it  rose  and 
fell,  and  then  upwards  she  turned  her  eyes  to 
the  starry  cross  over  head ;  and  with  a  sigh  she 
uttered  these  words — 

**  Thank  God  for  this  great  beauty !  This 
great  beauty  gives  faith.  Teaches,  what  He  must 
be — what  He  is;  and  prepares  one  for  the 
great  change — the  great  terrible  moment  of 
change  by  which  we  shall  go  to  Him." 

"  My  dear  Ellen  !" 

"You  remember  what  we  were  talking  of  on  the 
terrace  at  Ashurst,  a  short  time  before  we  came 
away;  there  has  been  a  change  come  over  me  since. 
— This  infinite  ocean  ! — this  sky  ! — that  Cross  ! 
It  is  different  from  the  green  trees  and  flowers. 
It  gives  higher  thoughts — more  of  faith — less 
of  reluctance.  The  same  wisdom  and  beauty, 
but  of  another  kind.  Something  that  makes 
one  feel  the  infinite  !  I  am  glad  I  came  this 
voyage,  Chaptal." 
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"  Yes,  my  dear  Ellen,  I  am  very  glad  you 
made  it.  I  trust  we  shall  all  have  reason  to 
be  glad  ;  but  I  should  be  sorry,  I  confess,  if 
this  magnificent  infinity  around  us,  with  its 
monotony  of  sublimity,  took  from  you  what  I 
thought  such  a  wholesome,  cheerful  delight  in 
life,  whilst  you  had  it — and  in  all  life  gave  you ; 
it  seemed  to  me  so  innocent,  right,  and  grate- 
ful." ' 

"  Yes,  I  am  glad  you  think  so.  It  always 
seemed  so  to  me — The  only  doubtful  thing  w^as 
a  certain  unwillingness  to  leave  it  all." 

"  You  could  not  be  two  things  at  once.    You 
could  not  love  it  and  enjoy  it  as  you  did,  and  be 
.  indifferent  about  leaving  it." 

"  True ;  but  when  the  business  in  hand  is 
to  leave  it,  that  is  best  for  one  which  best  pre- 
pares one  for  that  task."  . 

I  saw  it  was  in  vain  to  combat  the  impres- 
sion.    I  looked  annoyed  ;  I  could  not  help  it. 

"  Forgive  me,  dear  Chaptal !  I  will  not  give 
you  this  pain  again." 

G  2 
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Nor  did  she. 

Indeed,  as  we  advanced  towards  the  south, 
it  was  evident  that  the  influences  of  the  air  and 
voyage,  from  which  so  much  had  been  hoped, 
were  beginning  to  take  effect. 

Every  day  she  seemed  to  gather  a  little 
fresh  strength.  In  brief,  w^e  placed  her  in  her 
husband's  arms  a  very  different  creature 
from  the  one  who  fir^t  stepped  on  board  in 
England. 

Sir  Horace  looked  so  excessively  happy  to 
see  her — and  she  so  pleased  at  the  reception 
she  received — that  Mr.  Strickland  and  I  had 
the  satisfaction,  such  as  it  was,  of  seeing  that 
we  were  not  in  the  least  wanted,  and  that  we 
might  proceed  upon  our  pilgrimage  to  Australia 
without  scruple. 

So  forward  in  due  time  we  set. 

I  am  not  going  to  joumaHse  my  experiences 
in  Australia ;  the  whole  scene  has  been  so 
changed  since  I  was  there — not  only  by  the 
gold  discoveries,   but  by  the  water   discoveries 
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— that  the  whole  region  wears   a  totally  new 
aspect. 

Means  are,  too,  now  being  adopted  and  se- 
riously carried  into  effect,  for  spreading  moral 
and  religious  instruction  throughout  a  com- 
munity more  in  need  of  it  probably  now, 
than  during  the  worst  days  of  its  convict  popu- 
lation. 

The  thirst  for  gold,  and  the  flush  of  gold, 
under  present  circumstances,  seem  to  tend  to 
produce  a  more  thoroughly  demoralising  effect 
than  any  other  condition  whatsoever ;  witness 
all  the  places  where  gold  is  to  be  found  in 
abundance.  And  for  the  evils  which  counterba- 
lance what  doubtless  has  produced  an  immense 
amount  of  good,  I,  for  one,  pretend  to  know 
no  remedy  but  an  honest  straightforward  Chris- 
tianity. 

Men  may  teach,  and  they  may  preach  a  thou- 
sand other  medicines  for  the  multitudinous  evils 
around  them;  but  I  know  but  one  effectual. 
Honest,  simple,    singleminded    Christianity    in 
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rulers  and  ruled.  In  masters  and  servants — in 
sellers  and  buyers — in  diggers  and  washers — in 
squatters  and  citizens — in  man,  woman,  and  child 
— Honest,  simple,  straightforward  Christianity 
— God  above,  all-seeing  —  Christ  all-purifying 
descending — life  beyond  the  grave — heaven  and 
hell !.  .  .  .And  therefore,  blessed  be  those  who  go 
forth,  or  aid  others  to  go  forth,  on  Christian 
missions ;  to  preach  the  truth  of  these  things 
to  the  ignorant — sound  them  in  the  ears  of 
those  who  know — and  have  forgotten — and 
substitute  the  simple  truths  of  love,  justice, 
mercy,  and  faith,  for  this  stirring,  struggling, 
scrambling  system — Every  one  for  himself,  and 
God  for  none. 

Blessed  be  those  who  go,  and  blessed  be 
those  who  help  them  to  go  and  assist  in  pro- 
viding for  these  indispensable  wants  of  these 
self-denying  devoted  pioneers  of  humanity^ 
And  let  every  one  who  sits  in  peace  under 
his  own  vine  and  his  own  fig-tree  at  home, 
enjoying  the  protection   of  a  Christian  civilisa- 
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tion,  take  himself  to  task — if  he  has  not  spared 
all,  and  more  than  all,  that  he  could  well  spare 
from  his  abundance  of  comforts,  to  forward  this 
vast  object — this  work  of  Christ's  kingdom  upon 
earth. 

I  declaim — I  am  warm — I  have  been  in 
Australia — there  I  have  seen  the  want  of  it. 
And  therefore  I  feel  a  double  interest  in  places 
of  which  I  have  only  heard. 

But  to  enlarge  further  upon  the  subject  would 
be  useless ;  you  would  only  be  wearied,  and  turn 
the  page- 
But  don't  turn  the  page. 
Open  your  purse  and  help  the  Christian 
missions  in  our  colonies,  performing  your  scanty 
share  of  the  enormous  duty  which  lies  upon  the 
mother  country  towards  the  nations. 


And  now  let  us  return  a  little  nearer  home, 
and  see  what  has  been  doing  at  Ashurst  whilst 
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Ellen  and  her  husband  have  been  happy  as  two 
children  together  at  the  Cape,  and  I  and  Mr. 
Strickland  have  been  choking  and  broiling  over 
the  arid  plains  and  among  the  tinsel-leaved"  trees, 
or  wending  our  way  over  the  countless  sheep- 
farms  of  Australia. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

**  Vaghi  colli,  ameni  prati, 
Del  riposo  alberghi  veri, 
Quanto  !  oh  quanto  !  volontieri, 
lo  rivengo  a  rivedir." 

Such  is  the  feeling  with  which  I  return  to 
the  thoughts  of  loved  and  pretty  Ashurst,  with 
its  towering  elms  and  its  verdant  meadows  filled 
with  waving  grass,  golden  lotus,  and  purple 
clovers  ;  yet  alas  !  alas  ! 

I  said,  I  feared  that  you  would  be  weary  of  de- 
scriptions of  happiness.  I  told  you  to  turn  over 
a  few  pages. 

They  are  turned  over. 
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Like  the  shifting  scene  of  a  theatre,  so  is 
human  life. 

A  few  brief  moments,  and  all  is  changed. 
The  sunshine  is  gone,  the  glad  prospect  has  dis- 
appeared, and  in  its  place  .  .  .  .  But  I  will  not 
anticipate. 

My  narrative  returns,  then,  to  the  place  where 
it  began,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years  we 
are  once  more  at  Ashurst. 


It  was  a  dismal  November  evening,  cold  and 
raw,  and  the  mizzling  rain,  falling,  falling  in 
that  slow,  penetrating,  determined  manner, 
which  works  its  way  into  collar  of  coat,  in  de- 
fiance of  Macintosh's  and  all  other  defences,  pene- 
trating into  the  marrow,  as  it  were,  of  a  man's 
bones,  and  chilling  the  very  heart  within  him. 

But  Nelly  was  not  to  be  persuaded  to  depart 
from  her  usual  deliberation  of  pace ;  neither  by 
wind,  nor  tempest,  nor  deluges  of  rain.  She 
contrived  to  advance  through  the  heavy  mud  of 
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country  lanes,  but  with  a  slowness  that  was  per- 
fectly despairing. 

Years  have  elapsed  since  we  left  Walter  Lewis, 
but  Nelly  still  served  her  master's  turn.  It  is 
Jfme,  he  often  coveted — nay,  felt,  that  he  needed 
a  better  steed ;  but  Walter  was  one  of  those  who 
seem  fated  to  pass  through  life  without  having 
ever  half-a-dozen  pounds  to  spend  in  their  own 
indulgences. 

The  one  aim  and  passionate  desire  of  his  ex- 
istence, was  to  secure  for  his  son  a  good  educa- 
tion ;  his  one  dream,  that  this  education  should 
result  in  making  of  him  a  first-rate  physician,  a 
man  of  science.  The  excellent  but  expensive 
school  to  which  he  had  sent  Fabian,  consumed 
all  the  resources  which  Paul  had  left  undrained ; 
for  though  Walter  Lewis's  practice  was  exten- 
sive and  extending  every  day,  large  as  it  was,  it 
was  not  very  remunerative. 

There  were  few,  not  to  say  no,  very  rich 
people  within  the  circle  of  his  clients,  now  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  hall  were  away ;  few  or 
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none  that  could  afford  themselves  the  luxury, 
as  it  is  to  many  with  little  to  do,  of  having  a 
clever,  agreeable  doctor  dropping  in  whenever 
they  liked.  People  in  general  could  only  afford 
to  send  for  Walter  when  they  were  really  ill ; 
and  the  expenses  of  real  illness  are  so  great  a 
drain  upon  moderate  purses,  that  the  conscien- 
tious medical  ad\dser  kept  his  share  of  them  as 
low  as  he  possibly  could. 

To  return. 

It  was,  in  truth,  a  miserably  wretched  even- 
ing,— dark,  dismal,  wet,  and  cold ;  so  that 
Walter,  who  had  lately  been  a  good  deal  brought 
down  by  over-work  and  an  attack  of  influenza' 
slowly  plodded  along  upon  Nelly,  feeling  more 
than  usually  wearied,  and  for  once  almost  irri- 
tated at  the  tiresome  pace. 

As  Nelly  floundered,  stupid  with  fatigue 
and  stiff  with  age,  through  mud  and  mire, 
Walter  had  been  saying  to  himself  that  come 
what  would,  he  ought  and  must  get  himself  a 
better  horse.     It  was  impossible  for  him  to  do 
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his  duty  either  by  his  patients  or  himself,  if 
time  or  strength  were  both  to  be  wasted  in  the 
present  unprofitable  manner.  It  was  only  yes- 
terday that  Tilley,  at  the  ''  Royal  Oak,"  had  been 
remonstrating  with  him  upon  the  subject,  and 
had  mentioned  a  horse  that  he  thought  would 
exactly  suit  him.  He  would  go  and  look  after 
it  the  very  next  morning. 

The  thought  of  immediate  relief  always 
brightens  matters,  even  at  the  worst  ;  and 
Walter  felt  more  cheery  when  this  resolution 
had  been  taken ;  but  there  was  yet  far  to  go, 
and  the  rain  continued  to  fall  unmercifully. 

Wet,  weary,  cold,  hungry,  pale,  almost  ill, 
Walter  at  last  alighted  from  his  stumbling  old 
mare,  and  entered  his  house  by  the  back  way, 
leading  from  the  httle  stable  yard. 

He  opened  the  sitting-room  door,  but  it  was 
enough  to  awake  a  soul  under  the  ribs  of  death, 
and  far  more,  most  assuredly,  to  comfort  a 
hungry  and  weary  man  after  a  cold  ride,  to  be- 
hold the  sight  that  presented  itself  within. 
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The  room  was  well  lighted  and  bright  as  day. 
I  once  heard  that  one — an  admirable  economist 
— an  economist  in  small  comforts  as  well  as 
in  small  sums  —  said,  "Don't  spare  light  in 
the  parlour ;  nothing  adds  so  much  to  the  ge- 
neral satisfaction  and  harmony,  as  plenty  of 
light,  and  half-a-dozen  pounds  of  candles,  more 
or  less,  during  the  winter,  makes  all  the  differ- 
ence in  the  good  humour  of  the  family." 

The  spectacle,  then,  which  greeted  Walter  as 
he  opened  the  door,  was  that  pleasant  one  of  a 
cheerful,  lightsome  chamber,  though  it  had  not 
taken  any  very  extravagant  number  of  Price's 
Patent  Belmonts  to  produce  this  agreeable  effect. 
The  fire  blazed  cheerfully  upon  the  well- swept 
hearth,  which  Kate  had  been  sweeping  up  every 
five  minutes  for  the  last  half-hour,  and  before  it 
the  little  round  table,  covered  with  a  snow-white 
cloth,  and  spread  over  with  the  preparations  for 
what  we  now  are  pleased  to  call  High  Tea,  w^as 
standing.  There  was  a  cold  veal  pie,  most 
tempting  to  behold  ;  a  small,  but  what  promised 
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to  be,  a  most  delicious  pudding;  and  beside 
these  good  things,  vacant  places  were  left  for 
what  was  still  more  delightful  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  a  man  starved,  in  all  senses  of  the 
word ;  vacancies  which  he  knew  would  speedily 
be  filled  with  the  piping  hot  cutlets  and  roast 
potatoes  that  were  yet  to  come.  In  a  small 
decanter,  bright  as  the  diamond,  sparkled  a  little 
excellent  pale  sherry,  whilst  the  blessed  tea-kettle 
hummed  its  song  upon  the  hob,  and  promised 
the  most  delicious  of  all  contributions. 

The  great  arm-chair  was,  as  usual,  rolled  to 
the  fire;  a  silk  wadded  dressing-gown,  most 
comfortable  to  behold,  hung  over  it;  warm, 
embroidered  slippers,  his  pretty  wife's  own  work 
— she  hated  to  have  any  one  do  a  stitch  for  her 
husband  but  herself — stood  warming  upon  a 
little  foot-stool  before  it ;  and  upon  the  side  of 
the  empty  fauteuil  the  same  young  wife's  own 
chair  was  placed ;  there  she  was  sitting,  watch- 
ing the  door,  starting  up  at  every  sound  which 
she    thought    might   announce    her   husband. 
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then  returning,  to  ply  the  ever-busy  needle. 
She  was  dressed  with  the  utmost  taste  and 
neatness.  A  pretty  though  cheap  muslin,  hair 
most  neatly  arranged,  cheeks  fresh  as  roses,  and 
the  happiest  expression  in  the  world  upon  her 
face,  made  her,  as  there  she  was  sitting,  as 
delightful  an  object  as  ever  man  in  the  world 
came  home  to. 

He  opened  the  door,  and  she  started  up; 
and  before  he  could  cross  the  threshold,  put  her 
hands  upon  his  shoulders,  her  pleasant  eyes 
looking  into  his,  and  was  saying — 

"  Thank  goodness  you  are  come  at  last !  But 
how  tired  you  must  be — and  tired  to  death  you 
verily  look.  Nay,  let  me  help  you  off  with  your 
Mackintosh.  I  declare  it's  streaming  !  What 
a  blessing  they  don't  soak  through  !  But  off 
with  your  coat,  for  fear  it  should  be  damp.  No ; 
you're  not  going  to  your  room  to  wash  your 
hands ;  I  shall  bring  water  and  towel  here. 
There's  your  dressing-gown  well  warmed,  and 
your  arm  chair  holding  out  its  arms  to  receive 
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you.  But,  bless  me  !  your  boots  !  What  a  mess 
they  are  in !  Never  mind  the  carpet — There. 
Biddy,  bring  the  boot-jack,  and  off  with  your 
master's  boots !"  .  .  . 

Of  this  pleasant  welcome,  the  sentence  I  like 
the  best  is,  "  Don't  mind  the  carpet,"  as  Walter, 
looking  at  his  dirty  boots,  hesitated  to  enter — 
"  Don't  mind  the  carpet,"  just  puts  the  climax 
of  a  husband's  delight  in  a  neat  wife,  who,  if 
the  truth  were  known,  does  in  secret  care  very 
much  for  her  carpet,  as  for  everything  that  is 
fresh  and  nice. 

He  accepted  her  invitation,  thought  no  more 
of  the  carpet,  but  entering  just  as  he  was,  put 
his  arm  round  her,  drew  her  to  the  fire,  and 
gave  her  a  kiss  upon  her  fair,  pleasant  forehead, 
such  as  hearts  like  hers  know  the  sweetness  of. 

It  said  everything. 

Walter  Lewis  was  cold,  and  he  was  hungry, 
and  he  was  tired ;  he  could  have  been  almost 
cross,  he  was  so  thoroughly  exhausted — done 
for.     Even  W^alter  might  have  found  it  difficult 
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to  have  kept  his  temper  if  any  little  disagree- 
ment had  met  him  just  then. 

Oh,  wives  and  everyhodys,  take  heed  how  you 
receive  them,  when  people  come  home ;  and  most 
especially  tired  people  ! 

It  was  one  of  Kate's  good  maxims,  and  good 
habits,  to  pay  particular  attention  to  this ;  and 
to  render  such  moments  especially  captivating. 
She  took  care,  happen  what  would,  that  Walter 
should  find  a  clean  hearth  and  a  loving,  cheerful 
face  to  greet  him  whenever  he  returned.  He 
was  used  to  these  comforts,  but  this  night  the 
scene  seemed  to  strike  him  particularly. 

"  So  much  misery  as  I  have  seen  this  day — 
and  such  a  home  waiting  for  me  !"  he  said,  look- 
ing round  feelingly. 

He  was  soon  disencumbered  of  his  drenched 
outer  clothing,  and  wrapped  in  his  silk  dress- 
ing-gown, his  feet  thrust  into  his  slippers,  he 
sank  down  in  a  sort  of  ecstacy  of  comfort 
into  his  arm  chair,  spread  his  hands  to  the  fire, 
and  again  looking  round,  gazed  upon  the  little 
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apartment,  upon  the  bright  furniture,  his  pic- 
tures, his  book-cases — all  flashing  and  glittering 
in  the  light  of  the  blazing  fire. 

"  Such  a  home  for  me  ! — Thank  God  !" 

But,  "  a  silk  dressing-gown  1"  methinks  I  hear 
good  managers  exclaim.  "Well,  I  think,  he 
might  have  done  without  a-siU'  dressing-gown!" 

Very  true  ;  a  more  homely  affair  might  have 
answered  the  purpose,  in  one  sense,  quite  as 
well.     But  it  was  a  fancy  of  his  Kate's. 

She  liked  to  have  everything  of  the  best  that 
personally  belonged  to  her  husband.  She  thought 
a  silk  dressing-gown  more  soft  and  warm,  as 
well  as  far  more  becoming,  than  one  of  any  other 
material.  Her  husband  spent  a  good  deal  of 
time  in  his  dressing-gown.  She  delighted  in 
having  everything  appertaining  to  his  personel, 
as  the  French  say,  as  handsome  as  she  could 
possibly  afford.  She  liked  him  to  be  well 
dressed,  if  accidental  patients  should  drop  in  of 
an  evening.  She  liked,  in  short,  to  make  him 
comfortable,  and  to  do  him  honour,  and  to  pet, 
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and  to  spoil,  and  to  indulge  him  in  every  way 
she.  could  devise ;  and  so,  she  had  saved  money 
out  of  her  own  little  allowances,  to  buy  him  this 
warm  and  handsome  silk  dressing-gown;  and, 
to  acknowledge  one  of  Walter's  weaknesses,  I 
believe  he  was  not  less  pleased  with  his  fine 
donillette  than  with  the  "  never-mind-the-carpet" 
notions. 

And  so  there  he  sits  in  the  very  lap  of  luxury, 
of  that  best,  wholesomest,  most  exquisite  luxury 
— the  luxury  which  is  the  reward  of  determined 
labour  and  painful  exertion.  In  his  case,  by  a 
long,  wet  ride  in  the  dark,  by  a  day  spent  in  the 
sorrowful  task  of  witnessing  and  alleviating  suf- 
fering, it  was  past  his  skill  altogether  to  re- 
lieve. Walter  had  spent  the  last  twelve  hours 
going  from  house  to  house,  from  sick  bed  to 
sick  bed,  to  listen  to  groans  of  agony  from  the 
dying,  and  to  the  almost  reproachful  impatience 
of  anguish  from  the  Hving — breaking  his  very 
heart  over  the  imperfections  of  science  and  the 
impotence  of  medical  skill. 
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Scarlet  fever,  in  its  very  worst  putrid  form, 
was  at  this  time  raging  among  the  inhabitants 
of  Moreton-in-the-Marsh. 

I  will  just  mention,  by  the  way,  that  Walter, 
ever  alive  to  the  great  object  of  preventing,  by 
every  possible  precaution,  the  spread  of  this  hor- 
rible e\'il,  kept,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  do  in 
other  cases  of  a  like  nature,  a  change  of  cloth- 
ing elsewhere,  which  he  put  on  to  visit  the  in- 
fected houses,  resuming  his  unpolluted  garments 
before  he  pursued  his  way  either  to  return  home 
or  to  visit  other  patients. 

He  rests  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so  in  this 
delicious  sort  of  ecstacy  of  repose  ;  and  Kate, 
w^ho,  understanding  things  a  great  deal  too  well 
to  disturb  a  tired  man  in  his  first  quarter  of  an 
hour  after  sitting  down,  goes  up  and  down,  and 
looks  after  her  cutlets,  and  in  less  than  twenty 
minutes  they  are  upon  the  table ;  and  she  is 
presiding  at  her  tea-board,  and  pouring  out 
the  fragrant  first  cup,  always  dedicated  to  him ; 
and  then  taking  up  the  hot  muffin  from  the 
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bright  brass  tripod  before  the  fire,  she  is  pressing 
him  to  take  some  whilst  it  is  hot ;  and  his  only 
difficulty  is,  what  to  choose  among  all  the  good 
things  she  has  provided. 

And  so  he  sits  or  rather  lounges,  and  sips 
his  tea,  and  eats  his  cutlet,  in  all  the  luxury  of 
silence.  He  is  really  too  tired  to  converse,  and 
she  sees  that,  and  does  not  even  talk  to  him 
herself  till  the  meal  is  over,  and  Biddy  has  car- 
ried away  the  things,  and  cleared  the  little  table. 
The  singing  kettle,  and  the  pretty  china  cups 
and  saucers,  and  the  small  china  plates,  and  the 
glittering  spoons,  and  the  snow-white  tablecloth 
— all  are  gone,  and  the  candlesticks  are  put  down 
in  their  places ;  then  Kate  pushed  the  table  a 
little  aside,  and  threw  her  needlework  upon  it, 
and,  taking  her  chair,  settled  herself  close  beside 
her  husband,  and  laid  her  nice  white  hand  upon 
his. 

He  presses  it. 

All  he  says  is — "  My  darling  Kate  !" 

"Well,  you  look   something  more  like,  now. 
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I  am  afraid  you  have  had  a  very  distressing 
day." 

"  I  have,  indeed." 

"  Is  the  fever  very  bad  ?" 

"  I  never  saw  a  worse  form  of  it — regular, 
putrid,  scarlet  fever  !  .  .  .  But  what  can  be 
expected  in  a  place  like  Moreton-in-the-Marsh  ? 
— such  neglected  cottages  ! — such  filth,  such 
disorder !  ignorance,  drunkenness,  and  crime  !  .  .  . 
This  comes  of  absentee  landlords." 

"  Our  absentee  landlords  continue,  neverthe- 
less, to  take  care  of  us." 

"  Absent,  not  from  inclination,  but  necessity. 
Our  people  have  taken  care  to  visit  us  whenever 
they  could,  and  live  with  us  as  much  as  was  in 
their  power. — Absent  or  present,  attending  to 
our  well-being  as  much  as  possible.  It  is  not 
occasional  absentees,  but  habitual  indifference 
and  neglect  that  does*  the  mischief.  The  state 
of  that  village  of  Moreton-in-the-Marsh  is  really 
shocking.  The  stench  in  some  of  the  houses 
is  insupportable,  owing  to  the  utter  neglect  of 
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drainage,   and  the   miasma  from  the  standing 

water I    only    wonder  human    beings 

can  exist  in  such  an  atmosphere.  It  is  true 
they  look  sickly  and  squalid  to  the  last  degree, 
and  an  ordinary  fever  with  them  becomes  a  fear- 
ful pestilence,  and  sweeps  them  away  by  dozens. 
But  let  us  talk  no  more  of  this  to-night,  for  my 
very  soul  is  sick  of  it.  Dear  Kate,  let  me  think 
of  something  else.     Are  there  any  letters  ?" 

"  Oh  ;  yes ;  to  be  sure  there  are — two  letters 
— ^but  I  kept  them  till  after  tea.  I  would  not 
take  the  sweetness  out  of  them,  by  giving  them 
to  you  till  you  were  a  little  rested." 

"  Dearest  Kate !" 

"  There  they  are.  Will  you  like  me  to  read 
them  to  you,  or  would  you  rather  spell  them 
over  yourself?" 

"Oh!  read— read." 

"  The  first  is  from  Dr.  Patrick,"  she  said,  with 
the  brightest  of  smiles.  "  I  must  give  you  that 
first :  one  ought  to  keep  the  best  to  the  last,  they 
say  ;  but  I  can't — I  must  give  you  the  best  first." 
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"  Foolish  little  Mamma  ! — But  what  says  the 
worthy  Doctor  ?" 

He  could  not  take  his  eyes  from  her  face  as 
she  read.  The  expression  of  his  own  was  al- 
most equally  charming.  The  joy  of  affectionate, 
lionest  pride  is  so  beautiful. 

Oh,  for  a  limner's  hand  to  paint  its  glory ! 

Thus  ran  the  letter : — 

"  My  dear  Sir, 

"  I  cannot  refuse  myself  the  pleasure 
of  writing  a  few  lines  to  inform  you  of  the  great 
credit  your  son  has  done  himself  in  the  last 
examination.  He  has  carried  everything  before 
him  triumphantly,  and  over  the  heads  of  boys 
three  to  four  years  older  than  himself  You  will 
have  him  home  in  about  three  weeks  from  this 
time,  loaded  with  prizes.  I  wish  also  to  take 
advantage  of  this  occasion  to  add,  that  he 
is  the  very  best  as  well  as  the  cleverest  boy  of 
his  age  that  I  ever  was  fortunate  enough  to  have 
under  my  care.     He  is  equally  a  favourite  in  the 
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play-ground  and  in  the  school-room — which  last 
tribute  of  praise  I  hold  to  be  an  especially  valu- 
able one,  as  these  youngsters  most  often  under- 
stand each  others'  genuine  character  far  better 
than  we  are  able  to  do.  I  heartily  congra- 
tulate you  upon  the  possession  of  such  a  son, 
who,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect,  will  grow 
up  into  a  highly-distinguished  man.  He  has 
only  to  keep  the  ground  he  has  at  present  at- 
tained. It  is  quite  a  pleasure  to  me  to  have  to 
do  with  him. 

"  I  beg  to  present  my  compliments  and  warmest 
congratulations  to  Mrs.  Lewis,  and  I  am, 
"  My  dear  Sir, 

"  Yours  very  faithfully, 

"James  Patrick." 

The  reader  ended. 

Neither  of  the  parents  uttered  a  syllable  for 
some  time ;  but  you  should  have  seen  the  glist- 
ening eyes,  as  hands  clasped  close  each  in  each, 
expressed  their  sympathy  in  silence. 
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Kate  twinkled  away  a  tear  or  two ;  then  she 
bent  her  head  and  kissed  her  husband's  hand, 
and  then  he  lifted  up  hers  to  his  lips,  ^Yith  a  cer- 
tain reverence,  and  said — 

"  It  is  all  the  mother." 

"  Oh  !  no,  no — the  good  God  and  the  father's 
example !" 

**Well,  we  won't  quarrel  about  it,  my  dar- 
ling." 

*'  Now  for  the  other  letter,"  said  Kate,  cheer- 
fully. 

"  And  who  is  that  from  ?" 

"  Amy — Amy  Grant.     She  writes  to  tell  how^ 
she  finds  her  situation  with  Lady  St.  Eloi." 
^    "  Dear  Amy  !      Pretty,   good  creature  !  and 
how  goes  the  world  wdth  her,  poor  child  ?" 

"  Oh,  bonnily,  I  can  assure  you.  She  seems 
as  happy  as  the  day  is  long,  and  quite  a  favourite 
among  these  great  people — but  she  does  not  for- 
get Ashurst,  nevertheless." 

"  It's  a  somewhat  voluminous  epistle,  hers," 
Kate     continued,  unfolding  the    closely- written 
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pages ;  "  but  I  suppose  you  will  like  to  hear  it 
all  through  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  I  shall.  Dear  child !  I  think 
she  is  about  seventeen  now — is  not  she  ?" 

"Nineteen  next  birth-day — but  one  would 
think  her  two  years  older,  at  least." 

"  Such  a  nice  young  woman  as  she  is  1" 

"  Very.     Well,  here  we  begin : — 

"My  Dear  Mrs.  Lewis, 

"  Many  thanks  for  your  very  kind 
letter,  and  all  your  excellent  counsel  and  advice. 
I  thought  it  so  extremely  good  of  you,  knowing 
how  busy  you  always  are,  to  spare  me  so  much 
time ;  but,  indeed,  my  dear,  dear  friend,  it  was 
not  ill  employed.  I  value  every  word  that  falls 
from  your  pen,  and  more  particularly  when  it  is 
engaged  in  giving  me  so  much  wise  advice  as  to 
my  conduct  in  this  new  world  I  am  entering. 
They  were  dear  grandmamma's  last  words — 
*  Make  a  mother  of  Mrs.  Lewis  ;'  and,  if  I  may 
say  so,  I  am  sure  I  love  and  honour  you  as  a 
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mother,  and  never  can  feel  friendless  or  deserted 
in  this  world,  whilst  you  are  so  kind  to  me,  and 
I  have  you  and  Mr.  Lewis  and  Fabian  for  my 
friends. 

"  I  don't  expect  to  find  any  people  like  you  ; 
and  even  if  they  were  ever  so  much  so,  it  would 
be  just  the  same  to  me.  One  cannot  love  new 
people  in  the  old  way.  It  is  impossible,  I  am 
sure — at  least  I  never,  never  can  do  it,  let  me 
try  to  like  them  ever  so  much. 

"I  should  be  very  comfortable  here,  if  I 
could  help  thinking  of  you  all  as  I  do,  and 
especially  of  my  dearest  grandmamma,  and  the 
old  house,  and  our  garden,  and  all  the  things. 
It  seems  foolish  to  fret  so  after  a  place,  and  you 
would  scold  me  for  it,  dear  Mrs.  Lewis,  I  know 
if  you  were  here ;  but  some  way  things  seem  all 
so  much  mixed  up  together — Ashurst,  and 
your  house,  and  the  surgery,  and  grandmamma's, 
and  the  anemones  and  tulips — and  the  old  trees, 
and  Ashurst  Hall,  and  Lady  Vynour,  and  the 
park,  and  Job — and  darling  old  grey  NeE,  and 
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Mr.  Lewis  trotting  away  upon  his  rounds,  and 
the  bench  upon  the  village-green — and  Mrs. 
Tilley,  and  Fabian,  and  his  books,  and  his  Greek, 
and  the  banks  in  the  lane  !  Oh,  Mrs.  Lewis  ! 
how  can  one  ever  learn  to  forget  such  things  ? 

And  when  I   think  of  them,  my  heart  is 

well  nigh  to  break 

"  This  is  a  very  grand  place,  indeed.  — 
Ashurst  Hall  is  nothing  to  it.  Such  an  immense 
house,  one  feels  quite  lost  in  it.  Such  suites  of 
fine  rooms,  all  filled  with  pictures,  and  rich 
cabinets,  and  beautiful  tables,  and  tapestry,  and 
the  most  gorgeous  and  expensive  furniture,  that 
you  ever  saw.  The  grand  staircase  is  esteemed 
the  finest  in  England,  I  have  heard ;  and  it  is 
very  striking  and  magnificent,  with  its  massive 
balustrades,  so  richly  carved  and  gilded,  and  its 
wide  shallow^  steps  of  polished  chesnut-wood  . 
and  the  ceiling  overhead  covered  with  paintings 
and  gilding,  and  the  walls  hung  all  over  with 
pictures.  So  is  the  hall,  too,  excessively  mag- 
nificent.    So  lofty  and  so  grand,  with  its  noble 
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arches  !  The  shuttino:  of  a  door  echoes  through 
it,  as  if  it  were  a  cathedral;  and  one  creeps 
silently  over  the  beautiful  marble  floor,  as  if  one 
were  afraid  of  the  sound  of  one's  own  footsteps. 
One  feels  so  small — such  a  little  mite  in  it !  The 
floor  is  all  inlaid  with  fine  coloured  marbles,  and 
the  pillars  are  richly  gilded — so  splendid  !  In- 
deed, what  is  not  splendid  ?  And  then  outside 
the  castle  there  is  such  a  park  !  stretching  over 
hill  and  dale  for  miles !  Such  groves  and 
groves !  and  woods  and  woods !  Such  dark 
ancient  avenues,  and,  besides  all  this,  such  a  noble 
piece  of  water  ! — quite  a  lake  !  And  the  swans 
— the  beautiful  swans  !  oh,  how  lovely  they  are  ! 
with  their  soft,  light  feathers,  floating  softly 
along  there.  Then  the  peacocks ! — There  are 
peacocks  wild  in  the  woods !  I  never  heard  of 
such  a  thing  before.  Flocks  of  them  ! — beauti- 
ful creatures  !  with  their  blue  lapis-lazuli  necks 
and  their  golden  trains ! — literally  flocks  of 
them,  sitting  clustering  upon  the  trees. 
"  It  looks  like  a  scene  in  a  poem ! 
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"  But  I  love  best,  I  think,  of  all,  the  herds 
of  deer  grazing,  or  lying  in  groups  upon  the 
grass  under  the  noble  trees,  twinkling  their 
horns  in  the  sunshine  as  they  graze — the  soft, 
pretty,  elegant  creatures  ! 

"  I  could    go   on   describing  for  ever ;     but 
some  day,  dearest,  dear  Mrs.  Lewis,   I  hope  to 
have  the  very  great  pleasure  of  showing  you  all 
these  lovely  things ;  for  Lady  Saint  Eloi  said, 
when  one  day  she  found  me  standing,  in  a  per- 
fect ecstacy,  at  one  of  the  windows — '  Do  you 
think  this  pretty,  my  dear?     It  is  still  more 
beautiful   in  spring,  when  the  leaves  are  just 
coming  out — you  must  invite  your  good  friend, 
Mrs.  Lewis,  to  come  and  pay  you  a  visit  at  that 
time,  that  you  may  shew  her  the  place  you  live 
at ;  and  then,  you  know,  I  shall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  telling   her  how  nicely  I  think  you 
manage  my  little  girls  !' 

"  Was  not  this  kind?  and  shall  not  you  like 
to  come  ?  and  shall  not  I  be  proud  and  pleased 
to  do  the  honours  and  shew  you  about  ? 
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"Lady  St.  Eloi  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful women  you  ever  beheld  in  your  life.  I  did 
not  think  it  was  possible  for  a  real  living  person 
to  be  so  gloriously  beautiful.  She  has  a  tall, 
grand  figure,  like  one  of  those  one  sees  in  the 
pictures  here.  She  looks  so  noble  !  Then  she 
has  such  a  complexion  ! — such  features ! — such 
eyes ! — such  hair  !  I  did  not  believe,  till  I  saw 
her,  that  such  beauty  ever  really  existed.  I 
have  seen  her  full- dressed  to  go  out  once 
or  twice,  with  her  fine  hair,  all  studded  with 
diamonds.  Such  a  necklace ! — a  riviere  they  call 
it — it  really  is  quite  dazzling — and  her  dress  ! 
It  is  enough  to  make  one  too  fond  of  dress  only 
to  see  it — so  rich  !  so  soft !  so  becoming,  and 
she  looking  so  graceful  in  it !  But  they  tell  me 
I  know  nothing  until  T  have  seen  her  dressed  to 
go  to  court,  and  attend  upon  the  Queen.  In 
short,  everybody  in  the  house  says  that  she  is 
allowed  to  be  the  handsomest  woman  in  Eng- 
land, and  everybody  seems  almost  as  proud  of 
her  beauty,  as  if  it  were  their  own. 

VOL.    II.  I 
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"  I  have  only  seen  my  lord  twice — crossing 
the  hall  once,  and  once  in  one  of  the  passages, 
as  I  was  returning  from  leaving  the  children  in 
my  lady's  room. 

"He  looks  older  than  my  lady,  and  is  not 
handsome  at  all ;  but  he  has  a  thoughtful,  in- 
teresting face,  I  think.  I  believe  he  is  excessively 
clever,  and  makes  wonderfully  fine  speeches  in 
the  House  of  Lords — that  is  to  say,  when  he 
does  speak;  but  this,  I  believe,  is  not  very 
often. 

"  I  have  a  nice  little  sitting-room  of  my  own, 
up  stairs,  upon  the  second  floor,  and  the  most 
cozy  little  bed-room  you  ever  saw,  opening  out 
of  it.  A  door  out  of  my  bed-room  opens  into 
the  bed-room  of  my  own  two  particular  little 
girls,  and  their  room  communicates  with  the 
large  nursery,  where  the  babies  are. 

"Nurse  is  rather  a  consequential  sort  of 
personage,  and  does  her  best  to  show  that  she 
looks  down  upon  me ;  but  Lady  Saint  Eloi  set 
things  upon  a  proper  footing  from  the  first,  and 
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said  Mrs.  Evans  had  no  authority  over  me.  "  She 
should  look  after  me  herself/'  she  said ;  "  and 
whip  me  if  I  was  naughty,"  she  added,  laugh- 
ing. 

"  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  management 
of  the  children's  health — all  that  is  the  care  of 
Mrs.  Nurse.  I  strongly  suspect  if  Mr.  Lewis 
were  here,  the  first  thing  he  would  do  would  be 
to  lock  up  the  medicine-chest,  and  put  the  key 
in  his  own  pocket.  I  do  so  pity  these  poor 
little  children,  when  they  have  to  take  their 
physic.  Teacups-full  of  the  nastiest  stuff — 
and  the  poor  little  things  crying,  and  really 
hardly  able  to  swallow  it !  and  Mrs.  Evans 
so  authoritative  and  severe,  insisting  in  a  man- 
ner nobody  dares  to  disobey  ! 

"  It  really  is  the  only  truly  painful  part  of 
my  situation.  I  am  worried  with  the  idea  that 
it  must  be  bad  for  these  little  creatures ;  and  I 
am  so  certain  Mr.  Lewis  would  not  approve  of 

it! I  do  so  long  to   speak — I  feel  as  if  it 

was  almost  WTong  to  be  silent.     I  once,  indeed, 

I  2 
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did  venture  to  ask  Lady  Saint  Eloi  whether  she 
thought  such  a  quantity  of  physic,  as  Mrs. 
Evans  gave,  could  be  good  for  the  young  ladies ; 
but  she  answered  me  rather  shortly,  that  Mrs. 
Evans  understood  the  management  of  children 
perfectly,  and  that  she  thought  she  had,  from 
the  first,  explained  to  me,  that  I  was  not,  in  any 
manner,  to  interfere  in  that  department. 

*'  Nothing,  whatever,  can  be  done ;  but  I 
am  mistaken  if  these  two  delicate,  nervous  little 
girls  ever  grow  up  vigorous  and  handsome 
women,  hke  their  mother.  But  the  more  deli- 
cate they  look,  the  more  it  seems  to  be  thought 
they  want  dosing.  Oh,  dear  Mr.  Lewis !  how 
grateful  to  you  I  am,  that  you  never  woxild  let 
them  dose  me. 

*'  I  have  very  little  to  do,  for  the  children 
are  too  young  for  long  lessons — they  are  exces- 
sively nice  little  things — one  five,  the  other  six 
years  old.  So  good  and  so  gentle  !  and  they 
are  growing  so  fond  of  me,  that,  by  their  own 
consent,  they  would  never  be  out  of  my  room. 
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When  the  weather  i^  very  fine,  I  am  allowed  to 
take  them  out  into  the  gardens  and  shrubberies, 
and  sometimes  into  the  park,  with  their  donkeys, 
and  a  great  tall  powdered  footman,  in  livery, 
walking  behind  .us.  So  ridiculous  it  looks  ! 
And  then  I  cannot  help  remembering  how  happy 
Fabian  and  I  used  to  be,  as  little  children, 
playing  with  flowers,  and  hunting  out  insects 
and  animals ;  and  I  try  to  give  them  a  taste  for 
these  things ;  and,  pretty  little  creatures !  they 
seem  to  enjoy  it  so  much  !  and  come  in  looking 
so  bright  and  blooming,  that  Lady  St.  Eloi,  who, 
perhaps,  may  have  met  us  coming  in,  or  has 
had  them  up  into  her  sitting-room,  soon  after 
their  walk,  will  be  quite  delighted ;  and  she 
said,  one  day,  in  her  pleasant,  joking  way,  '  I 
declare,  Miss  Grant,  you  are  like  a  fairy  benefi- 
cent, showering  down  all  sorts  of  good  gifts  upoji 
these  poor  little  things.  Why,  Lilly,  you  will 
get  as  stout  and  rosy  as  a  milkmaid,  if  I  don't 
look  after  you !' 

'*  And   so,  dearest  Mrs.  Lewis,  excuse  me  for 
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running  on  so  fast,  you  will  be  tired  of  all  this — 
but  I  am  very  happy. 

"  I  must  not  forget  to  tell  you,  that  as  I  have 
plenty  of  time  to  myself,  as  I  said,  and  that  there 
is  a  little  cabinet  pianoforte  in  my  room,  upon 
which  I  have  begun  to  teach  the  little  girls  their 
notes — I  take  every  opportunity  I  can  to  improve 
myself  in  music,  and  practice  assiduously — which 
I  am  able  to  do,  for  a  couple  of  hours  every  day. 

"  But  now  I  must  give  you  a  fresh  instance  of 
this  dear  Lady  St.  Eloi's  thought  and  kind- 
ness. 

*'  One  day  she  happened  to  open  the  door  un- 
expectedly, and  surprised  me  whilst  I  was  busy 
practising,  running  over  my  scales,  and  dashing 
away  at  a  studio  in  a  splendid  manner. 

"  I  got  up  instantly. 

"  *  Keep  your  place,'  she  said ;  *  I  did  not 
think  you  were  of  such  force  in  music.  Pray 
sit  down,  and  let  me  hear  what  you  can  do. 
Another  studio  I  should  like  best,  and  let  it  be 
your  hardest.' 
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"This  made  me  feel  nervous,  but  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  obey ;  before  I  sat  down 
however,  I  ventured  to  say — 

"  *  If  I  honestly  choose  my  hardest,  I  shall  do 
it  very  badly,  I  am  afraid,  for  I  cannot  help 
feeling  frightened  at  the  idea  of  playing  before 
your  ladyship.' 

'*  '  Oh,  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  me,  I  am  a 
wretched  hand  at  it  myself,'  she  said,  laugh- 
ing ;  '  but  take  the  easiest,  then.  You  seemed 
to  me  to  be  getting  along  famously  when  I 
came  in.' 

"  I  played  that  sweet  studio  Lady  Vynour 
used  to  be  so  fond  of. 

"  '  How  prettily  you  play,'  said  Lady  St.  Eloi 
very  kindly,  w^hen  I  had  done ;  '  who  taught 
you?' 

"  '  Lady  Vynour  was  so  good  as  to  teach  me 
when  she  was  at  the  HaU ;  they  were  the  only 
lessons  I  ever  had.  She  told  me  that  as  a 
nursery  governess  it  might  be  desirable  that  I 
should  be  able  to  teach  music  to  young  children. 
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They  begin  the  little  things  so  early  now,'  she 
said. 

"  '  Dear  Ellen  !'  cried  Lady  St.  Eloi,  '  what 
an  admirable  creature  she  was  !  and  delicate  and 
weakly  as  she  is.  Did  she  really  undertake 
to  give  you  music  lessons  ?' 

"  *  Ah  !  she  did  a  great  deal  more  than  that.' 

"  'You  loved  her?  She  was  very  good  to 
you,  was  she  ?' 

"  '  Good  to  me  ! — Good  to  everybody  !  Every- 
body's best  friend.' 

"  *  Do  you  hear,  my  little  puss  ?'  sitting  down 
and  taking  her  eldest  little  girl  upon  her  knee ; 
*  do  you  hear,  you  small  thing,  what  Miss 
Grant  is  saying  of  Lady  Vynour — how  every- 
body loves  her?  You  would  like  to  be  loved, 
my  pet,  wouldn't  you  ?' 

"  '  Yes,  by  you  and  Miss  Grant,'  was  the 
answer. 

"  '  Well,  now,  mind  and  remember  why  every- 
body loved  Lady  Vynour — because  she  was  good 
to,  and  the  friend  of  everybody.     When  my  little 
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Victoria  grows  big  enough,  she  must  be  good 
too,  and  the  friend  of  everybody,  and  then  people 
will  love  her  very  much,  and  mamma  will  love 
her,  and  Miss  Grant  will  love  her,  and  what  is 
most  of  all— /ar  most  of  all — papa  will  love 
her/ 

"  '  I'll  be  good — this  much—'  said  the  dear 
little  creature,  opening  her  arms  quite  wide,  and 
then  flinging  them  round  her  mother's  neck,  and 
hiding  her  face  in  her  bosom. 

"  'And  me  too  !  me  too  !'  said  the  youngest, 
toddling  up.     '  Me  good  too  I' 

"  '  So  you  shall,  my  darling,'  catching  her  up 
and  kissing  her,  and  putting  her  upon  her  knee 
heside  the  other  ;  '  and  so  will  I  too,'  she  went 
on.  *  Miss  Grant,  I  cannot  rival  Ellen  Vynour. 
I  cannot  ofi*er  to  give  you  music  lessons  myself 
— you  would  not  thank  me,  probably,  if  I  did. 
I  should  go  into  a  passion  and  thump  your 
fingers  when  you  played  badly ;  but  if  you 
would  like  it,  you  shall  have  a  music  master  at 
my  expense.     There  happens  to  be  a  curious 
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sort  of  an  old  man  living  not  very  far  from  this 
place,  and  he  is  one  of  the  best  music  masters, 
I  hear,  that  ever  was  known.  You  shall  have 
lessons  twice  a  week  from  him,  if  you  please.' 

"  I  was  so  delighted,  I  hardly  knew  what  to 
say,  as  I  was  stammering  out  my  gratitude. 

"  *  Nay,  don't  thank  me,'  she  said,  in  her 
charming  manner  ;  *  it's  mere  selfishness — all 
for  my  own  sake.  You  know  I  never  mean  to 
part  with  you.  So  we  are  only  preparing  our- 
selves till  these  young  damsels  have  grand  mas- 
ters for  their  own  share,  and  will  want  you  to 
conduct  the  practising.' 

"  Was  not  this  kind  ? 

"  I  have  already  begun  my  lessons.  Mr.  Alman 
is  a  perfect  musical  genius,  and  the  oddest  old 
creature  in  the  world.  How  you  would  laugh 
if  you  saw  him  coming  in  with  his  tall,  thin 
figure,  and  his  old-fashioned,  snufi'-coloured  coat 
and  waistcoat,  and  sitting  down  with  the  laps 
hanging  upon  each  side  of  his  chair,  and  then 
sighing  and  taking  out  his  snuff-box.     Oh,  that 
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poor  snuif !  how  it  has  to  pay  the  penalty  if  one 
does  not  do  weU. 

"  '  You  tear  me  to  pieces  !'  he  cries,  if  I  make 
a  false  note,  and  then  applies  to  his  box  and 
takes  as  much  snuff  as  the  great  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough. He  plays  wonderfully  both  upon  the 
viohn  and  pianoforte  himself.  He  is  an  excellent 
master  ;  and  takes  the  greatest  pains  with  me, 
and  promises  me  that  I  shall  become  a  verj'  fair 
musician  in  due  time. 

"  I  have  abundance  of  time  for  reading,  and 
I  study  to  pursue  the  plan  Mr.  Chaptal  Vernon 
was  so  good  as  to  lay  out  for  me ;  and  I  do  a 
good  deal  of  needle- work  too.  You  know  you 
desired  me  not  to  neglect  that,  and  I  am  going  to 
surprise  you  all  by  the  fruits  of  my  industry.  I 
am  making  the  perfection  of  a  crotchet,  they  say, 
for  Mr.  Lewis's  famous  arm-chair,  and  a  pair  of 
worked  mits  for  your  dear  hands,  from  a  pat- 
tern Lady  St.  Eloi  herself  lent  me ;  and  as  for 
Fabian,  there  is  such  a  pair  of  slippers  preparing 
for  him  ! — all  comme  ilfaut  schoolboys  wear  slip- 
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pers  now-a-days  when  they  are  studying,  as  I 
am  informed.  It  is  the  fashion  at  all  the  great 
schools,  and  you  may  add,  that  I  hope  he  is  a 
good  boy,  and  reads  the  eyes  out  of  his  head. 
Say  I  thought  they  were  getting  most  hope- 
fully goggle  and  ugly,  the  last  time  he  came 
home ;  but  he  must  not  mind  his  beauty — great 
men  of  science  are  always  ugly.  We  will  for- 
give him,  won't  we,  my  dear  Mrs.  Lewis,  when 
he  is  a  second  Lavoisi^re?  But  do,  pray,  let 
me  see  some  more  of  his  letters,  and  in  the 
meantime,  give  my  love  to  him  when  you  write, 
and  tell  him  how  happy  I  am,  and  how  well  I 
conduct  myself;  and  thank  you  again,  dear, 
dear  Mrs.  Lewis,  for  all  your  love  and  advice ; 
and  give  Mr.  Lewis  a  little  slap  on  the  face  from 
me.     And  ever  believe  me, 

'*  Your  affectionate,  and  your  grateful, 
and  your  loving, 

"Amy  Grant." 

*'  A  very  pleasant,   satisfactory  letter,  indeed ! 
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What  nice  people  Amy  seems  to  have  got 
among,"  said  Walter,  as  Kate  folded  the  letter 
and  put  it  into  her  work-basket. 

"  Yes,  indeed ;  Lady  Vynour  was  so  kind 
about  it.  She  made  the  poor  old  lady  perfectly 
happy  before  she  died,  by  the  letter  in  which 
she  described  this  charming  Countess  St.  Eloi, 
and  said  she  had  bespoken  the  place  for  Amy. 
Dear  old  Mrs.  Grant !  she  merited  this  satisfac- 
tion, and  Amy  well  deserves  her  good  fortune. 
This  Lady  St.  Eloi  seems  such  a  delightful 
person,  and  so  kind — very  kind,  indeed,  for  so 
fine  a  lady,  and  about  the  queen,  too." 

"  I  don't  see  why  being  about  the  queen 
should  hurt  her,  or  make  her  less  kind,"  put  in 
Walter ;  "  I  have  heard  there  is  not  a  woman 
in  England  who  performs  her  duties  so  con- 
scientiously and  perseveringly,  or  is  so  consi- 
derate of  other  persons'  feelings  as  the  queen — 
She  does  not  spare  herself,  whatever  other  great 
ladies  may  do.  .   .  .She  is  an  example  to  us  all." 

"  Well,  this  beautiful  lady  deserves  some  credit 
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at  least  for  following  her  queen's  good  example ; 
and  I  always  think  more  of  such  things  when  I 
hear  that  a  person  is  a  great  beauty.  Great  beauty 
must  be  such  a  snare  for  these  women  of  the 
world." 

"  I  believe  beauty  is  a  gift,  not  a  snare, 
where  a  woman's  heart  is  in  the  right  place. 
Ugly  women  can  be  as  vain  as  the  handsomest." 

"  Amy  does  not  forget  us  in  the  midst  of  her 
happiness." 

"  She  forget  us !  my  little  Amy  forget  us ! 
Trust  me,  she  will  never  do  that." 

"Well,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  this  is  a  real  trial 
of  affection." 

"  It  will  stand  the  trial."- 

"  She  seems  to  keep  up  all  her  old  interest 
and  affection  in  Fabian." 

"  Long  may  she  do  so ;  the  friendship  of  such" 
a  girl  as  that,  is  everything  to  a  boy  of  his  age." 

"  We  must  send  Dr.  Patrick's  letter  to  Amy 
for  her  to  read.  She  will  be  almost  as  much 
pleased  with  it  as  we  can  be." 
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"  To  be  sure  we  must.  I  can  fancy  her 
pretty  face  smiling  over  it ;  but  what's  that  ?" 

"  Ha  !  who's  ringing  at  the  bell  ?  The  wind 
and  hail  make  such  a  pother,  I  can  hardly  hear ; 
but  I  certainly  think  the  surgery  door  bell  rang. 
What  a  horrible  night !"  listening.  "  It's  rain- 
ing, hailing,  and  snowing,  as  if  it  were  doing  it 
for  a  wager.  Hark  !  again  !  yes,  it  certainly  is 
some  one  ringing  at  the  surgery  door  bell." 

"  You  keep  quiet,  then,  Walter,  and  let  me 
go  and  see  what's  wanted.  A  hounce  of  ginger 
to  make  a  posset,  or  something  of  that  sort,  111 
be  bound." 

And  she  rose  from  her  chair,  and  went  to  the 
surgery  door. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

" unmanly  grief — 

It  shows  a  will  most  incorrect   to  heav'n 
A  heart  unfortified,  a  mind  impatient, 
An  understanding  simple  and  unschool'd." 

Hamlet. 

A  SHOWER  of  sleet,  and  hail,  and  rain,  driven 
forward  by  a  tempest  of  wind  almost  amounting 
to  a  hurricane,  greeted  her  as  she  opened  the 
surgery  door.  At  first  the  night  was  so  dark, 
and  the  noise  and  confusion  of  the  elements  so 
great,  that  she  could  make  out  nothing.  At 
last,  she  was  aware  of  a  wretched  half-clothed, 
half-starved  lad,  the  picture  of  want  and  misery, 
crouching  against  the  side  of  the  doorway. 
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"  What  do  you  want  at  this  time  of  night  ?" 
said  Kate,  rather  hastily,  for  she  was  sorely  vexed 
to  have  her  husband  disturbed  at  such  a  mo- 
ment. "  What  can  you  be  wanting  ?  But 
come  in,  come  in  !  don't  keep  a  body  standing 
with  the  door  open  in  such  a  deluge  as  this — 
come  in,  I  say.  Why,  you  are  half  drowned 
yourself  already.  What  can  you  be  wanting  ? 
But  at  all  events,  come  to  the  fire." 

As  the  poor  wretch,  shivering  from  head  to 
foot,  entered  the  surgery. 

"  What  do  you  want,  coming  at  such  a  night 
as  this  ?" 

*'  Please,  ma'am,"  stammered  out  the  boy, 
whose  face  was  pinched  and  blue,  and  his  teeth 
absolutely  chattering,  "  please,  ma'am,  it's  father 
— he's  dreadful  bad." 

"  Well,  come  to  the  fire.  Your  father  !  I 
don't  think  I  know  your  father.  Who  are  you  ? 
what's  your  name  ?" 

"  Please  ma'am,  I'm  Tim  Price." 

"  What,  Robert  Price's  son,  who  lives  down 

VOL.    II.  K 
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in  Sailer  Hollow  ?  Your  mother's  name  is 
Jenny  Price,  is  it  not  ?  Why  does  she  send 
you  here  ?.  .  .She  quarrelled  with  Mr.  Lewis  long 
ago,  because  he  would  not  allow  her  to  give  gin 
to  her  baby — I  am  surprised  she  thinks  of 
sending  for  him  now,  and  on  such  a  night  as 
this,  too—" 

*'  Oh,  ma'am,  it's  because  father's  so  mortal 
bad,  and  Mrs.  Alworthy, -^  that's  the  clever 
doctor  woman,  ma'am,  as  mother  says  beats 
all  the  men  doctors  hollow,  please.  .  .but  Mrs. 
Alworthy  can't  do  nothing  no  how  now,  and 
father's  lying  quite  stupid,  hke,  and  his  throat 
desperate  bad — can't  speak,  can't  swallow — can 
only  gurgle,  gurgle;  and  Mrs.  Alworthy's  in 
such  a  fright,  and  she  bade  mother  send  me 
and  never  mind  the  rain — to  pray  and  beg  Mr. 
Lewis,  for  dear  mercy's  sake,  to  forgive  and 
forget  what's  gone,  and  come  and  see  father,  or 
he'll  surely  die." 

"  What's  all  this  about  ?"  asked  Walter,  now 
showing    himself    at    the    sitting-room    door; 
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"  what's  the  matter  now  ?— Who's  bad  ?— What 
about  forgive  and  forget  ?" 

"  It's  father,  sir ;  and  mother's  afraid  as  how 
you'll  not  come  out  this  bad  night  to  see  him, 
'special  because  she's  quarrelled  with  you  and 
abused  you  right  and  left,  as  she's  sorry  enough 
for  now%  as  she  bid  me  say — for  father  lies  a 
dying,  and  he's  six  small  children,  sir,  beside 
me,  the  biggest — and  mother  takes  on  so  as 
never  was,  and  Mrs.  Alworthy  bade  her  send 
for  you,  and  called  her  a  fool  for  not  having 
done  it  afore,  for  he's  down  with  the  purple 
fever,  and  that,  she  says,  is  beyond  her." 

"  You  won't  go  !  you  won't  go  !"  cried  Kate, 
laying  her  hand  upon  his  arm,  as  Walter  was 
turning  away  as  if  to  mount  the  stairs  and 
change  his  clothes.  "  This  is  really  too  bad  ! 
If  they  had  sent  for  you  at  first  you  might  have 
been  able  to  do  something  and  without  danger  to 
yourself ;  but  now,  when  it's  got  to  this  point — 
to  this  horribly  infectious  point — when  a  thou- 
sand to   one  you  cannot  be  of  the  least  use. 

K  2 
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And  at  this  time  of  night,  and  such  a  horrible 
night,  too,  to  send  for  you,  and  after  all  that 
brawling  woman  has  said  and  done.  .  .It  really 
is  too  bad  !  you  ought  not  to  go." 

He  smiled  tenderly,  and  somewhat  mourn- 
fully, upon  the  bright,  eager  face,  as  he  gently 
forced  his  arm  from  her  grasp. 

"  My  love,"  he  said,  with  a  tender  gravity  in 
his  tone,  "  nothing  can  authorise  the  honourable 
soldier  to  forsake  his  post.  Are  we  not  all  in 
our  several  ways  the  soldiers  of  Christ  ?.  .  .This 
is  my  mounting  of  the  breach. — It  is  here  that 
I  command  the  forlorn  hope.  Kate,  you  would 
not  like  to  see  your  husband  play  the  part  of  a 
dastard." 

"You  think  it  dangerous — you  know  it  to 
be  dangerous,"  she  cried  in  a  lamentable  tone. 
"  Oh !  I  know  !  I  know  !  you  really  think  it  to 
be  dangerous — you,  who  seem  never  to  believe 
in  danger.  Oh  !  then,  I  am  sure  you  ought 
not  to  go — and  for  these  people,  too,  who  have 
behaved  to  you  so  shamefully  !     What  claim 
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have  they  ? — And  such  a  life  as  yours  set  against 
lives  like  theirs. — Oh,  it  is  folly!  it  w  folly — 
you  must  not — you  shall  not  go." 

He  stooped  down  and  stopped  her  with  a  kiss 
upon  the  uplifted  forehead.  Then  turning  to 
the  boy,  he  said, 

"  Run  home  as  fast  as  you  can,  and  tell  them 
I  am  coming  as  soon  as  possible.  Stay — call 
at  the  *  King  Charles'  on  your  way,  and  beg 
Mr.  Tilley  to  send  me  up  a  fly  directly.  My 
horse  is  tired." 

The  boy  was  off  like  a  shot. 

Kate  would  have  run  after  him  to  stop  him, 
but  her  husband  laid  his  hand  upon  her  shoul» 
der  and  detained  her. 

"A  fly,  dear  Kate,  in  submission  to  your 
anxieties.     Farther,  love,  I  cannot  go." 

"  Oh  !  Walter  !  Walter  !  tired  and  exhausted 
as  you  are  this  night,"  she  cried,  now  bursting 
into  a  flood  of  tears,  "just  in  the  state,  as  I  have 
often  heard  you  say,  when  a  person  is  most  liable 
to   take  infection.      Oh!  Walter!  Walter!    I 
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never  begged  it  of  you  before.  It  is  the  first 
time  in  my  life  that  I  ever  ventured  to  interfere 
with  your  duties.  Oh !  Walter  !  Walter  !  grant 
my  prayer!  my  first,  first  prayer!.  .  .This  fearful 
fever  !  and  you  have  never  had  it !" 

"  Then,  if  come  it  must,  all  the  better — I  shaH 
be  proof  another  time.'* 

"  Ah  !  Walter  1  Walter !  don't  talk  so — some- 
thing tells  me  if  you  were  to  catch  it !  How 
pale  you  look !  how  worn  I  how  tired !  You 
have  been  working  so  hard  this  last  week.  Up 
the  greater  part  of  three  nights — no  rest  last 
night — only  wait  till  morning — only  get  a  good 
night's  rest  first — then  I  will  promise  to  make 
no  opposition." 

"  I  could  not  sleep,  dear  Kate,  with  this  duty 
left  undone.  The  man  may  be  dead  before 
morning.  I  have  not  much  hope  of  being  of 
use  as  it  is,  but  I  will  try. — Dear  girl!  dear 
Kate !  don't  cry  so  1  Don't  cry  so,  love !  The 
duty  is  certain — the  danger  problematical.  Don't 
frighten  thyself,  my  wife  and  treasure.    We  doc- 
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tors  rarely — never  scarcely  take  infection.  We 
bear  a  charmed  life,  as  it  were.  .  .And,  even  if 
I  were  to  fall  sick,  why  we'd  manage  to  get 
through  with  it,  wouldn't  we  ?  There — that's  a 
good  girl — dry  your  eyes.  I'll  go  and  put  on 
my  dreadnought ;  and  when  I  come  down  again, 
you  give  me  a  cheerful  kiss,  and  a  glass  of  your 
particular  Madeira,  reserved  for  grand  occasions, 
to  speed  me  on  my  way." 

She  went  sobbing  about  like  a  child,  to  fetch 
the  bottle  of  generous  wine,  which  she  treasured, 
as  he  had  said,  for  great  occasions — sobbed  as 
she  drew  the  cork — sobbed  as  she  poured  it 
out — as,  with  a  face  that  had  recovered  its 
usual  cheerfulness,  dressed  in  his  dreadnought, 
and  muffled  up  to  the  chin,  he  re-entered  the 
room. 

The  fly  was  already  at  the  door. 

"  Good  night,  my  blessed  Kate !  and  please, 
have  my  old  dressing  gown  and  things  put  into 
the  out-house.  I  will  change  before  I  come  in. 
We  will  leave  these  clothes  in  the  bam,  and  give 
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them  a  good  smoking  and  fumigating  before  we 
do  them  the  honour  of  donning  them  again. 
There !"  as  she  endeavoured  to  answer  by  a 
smile — such  a  painful  smile  ! — "  there's  my  own 
love ! — there's  my  brave  one  ! — there's  my  apo- 
thecary's heroic  wife  ! — God  bless  and  keep  thee 
ever,  my  Kate !" 

And  so  saying,  he  left  the  room. 

She  heard  the  door  of  the  fly  banged  to — she 
heard  the  carriage  rumble  away — she  listened 
till  the  last  faint  sound  had  expired — and  then 
she  came  back  to  the  sitting-room,  threw  herself 
into  her  husband's  arm-chair,  and  cried  as  if  her 
heart  would  break. 

I  know  no  more  than  she  did  why  it  was,  or 
how  it  was,  that  this  particular  night  she  was  so 
overwhelmed  with  dire  presentiments.  Her  hus- 
band knew  and  fulfilled  his  duties,  and  she  un- 
derstood hers.  Often  had  he  visited  the  pesti- 
lential beds  of  fever — often  had  she  seen  him 
depart  with  secret  terror — but  never  had  she 
felt  as  she  did  now.    Was  it  a  certain  something 
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in  his  manner — a  something  of  grave,  serious 
tenderness,  unusual  though  he  was  always 
tender,  and  generally  serious — What  was  there 
so  peculiarly  distressing  now  ? 

And  he  ?  Was  he  visited  by  the  same  evil 
forebodings  that  oppressed  herself?  Did  he  see 
death  in  this  night's  danger  ? 

She  cried  till  tears  were  exhausted,  and  her 
terrors  gradually  hushed  themselves  to  rest.  She 
began  to  hope  she  had  been  very  foolish,  and 
resolved  to  receive  Walter  back  again  with  a 
pleasant  face. 

She  would  not,  however,  go  to  bed.  She 
determined  to  sit  up  and  keep  a  nice  fire  blazing 
for  him,  with  some  hot  port  wine  sago  ready ; 
this  being  an  old-fashioned  refreshment  of  which 
he  was  very  fond.  So,  after  having  seen  the 
clothes  he  had  ordered  safely  stowed  in  the  barn, 
and  a  chair  placed  there  for  him  to  sit  down 
upon,  she  seated  herself  at  the  window  and 
looked  out  upon  the  night. 

The  storm  had  by  this  time  to  a  considerable 
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degree  subsided ;  and  the  heavy  clouds  curtain 
rolling  slowly  away,  disclosed  the  bright  con- 
stellation of  Orion,  with  his  gleaming  belt  of 
stars,  shining  full  before  her. 

She  gazed  upon  it,  as  she  had  often  done, 
in  awe  and  admiration,  and  thought  of  her 
favourite  Psalm  —  "The  heavens  are  telling 
the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament  showeth 
his  handy  work ;"  and  she  thought  of  that  great 
God  and  all  his  works  of  wonder  in  those 
heavens — of  those  clusters  of  universes,  scat- 
tered, like  the  dust  of  earth,  over  the  infinite 
space — of  those  bright  effulgent  gems  of  light, 
glittering  to  our  mortal  eye  as  beautiful  spangles 
upon  the  deep  expanse,  and  which  were  suns  of 
systems — and  she  felt  how  small  she  was,  and 
would  the  great  and  infinite  God  regard  her  ? 

"  When  I  consider  the  heavens,  the  work  of 
thy  fingers,  the  stars  and  suns  which  thou  hast 
made.  What  is  man,  that  thou  considerest  him  ? 
or  the  son  of  man  that  thou  regardest  him  ?" 

How  often  will  that  sentiment  of  the  Psalmist 
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rise  to  the  lips,  as  upon  some  clear  night  one 
gazes  into  the  starry  depths. 

And  then  the  assurance  given  to  the 
humhle,  trusting  heart — that  assurance  which 
the  divine  Saviour  has  whispered  to  the  feeble 
and  insignificant  one,  lost,  as  it  were,  in  the  vast 
multitudinous  infinitude,  rises  to  the  memory, 
and  comforts  the  trembling  spirit : — "  Are  not 
three  sparrows  sold  for  a  farthing  ?  and  not  one 
of  them  is  forgotten  before  God — fear  not — ye 
are  of  more  value  than  many  sparrows." 

That  assurance  came  to  Kate  Lewis  as  it  has 
done  to  so  many  and  many — 

Oh !  words  of  hope !  oh !  blessed  words  of 
comfort !  Look  up,  poor,  sorrowing  one  !  look 
up  to  him,  "  who  is  the  friend  of  the  fatherless 
and  the  widow,"  for  men  must  all  die,  and  many 
fatherless  and  widows  there  must  needs  be  ;  but 
there  is  One  will  never  leave  thee  nor  forsake 
thee,  so  thou  trust  in  him.  He  is  emphatically 
the  fatherless  and  the  widow's  friend.  He,  and 
he  alone  knows  the  greatness  of  their  need. 
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She  gazed,  and  as  she  gazed  these  thoughts 
— thoughts  which  visit  the  soul — coming  as 
from  without — helping,  and  strengthening,  and 
lifting  as  above  the  pains  of  this  world — came 
over  her,  and  her  face  glowed  and  brightened 
till  it  was  like  the  face  of  some  holy  thing. 

And  it  was  with  such  a  face — or  rather  with 
the  beautiful  serenity  of  expression  which  is  the 
repose,  after  an  excitement  like  this — that  she 
met  her  husband,  as,  at  last,  after  many  an  hour 
of  watching,  the  fly  once  more  was  heard  ap- 
proaching near. 

It  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  little  yard,  and 
she  heard  her  Walter  descend,  and  she  listened 
to  his  voice  speaking  as  he  paid  the  man,  and 
to  her  fancy  there  was  something  in  his  way  of 
speaking  that  sounded  unusual  and  mournful. 

Afterwards  she  heard  him  go  into  the  little 
stable-yard,  shutting  the  gate  after  him ;  and 
then  flew  to  the  back  door  and  stood  there 
waiting,  the  stars  studding  the  heavens  above 
her  head.  .  .and  watched,  till  the  door  of  the  barn 
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reopened ;  and  then  she  flew  with  open  arms  to 
meet  and  greet  her  husband. 

"  Stop !  stop  !"  cried  he,  hastily,  waving  her 
back ;  "let  me  take  a  turn  or  two  in  the  garden 
first/' 

She  stood  arrested,  and  saw  him  turn  into 
the  garden,  now  all  dismal  and  decayuig  with 
November  rains,  and  watched  him  as  he  walked 
slowly  up  and  down  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour. 

At  last  he  was  aware  of  her. 

"  Go  in  Kate,  my  love ;  the  night  is  cold." 

"  Don't  stay  out  then.  It  will  give  you  cold. 
I  win  fetch  your  cloak." 

*'  No,  I  will  be  with  you  soon.'' 

"Great  God!"  lifting  up  his  eyes.  "Thy 
will,  not  mine  be  dpne." 

The  fatal  warning — that  unmistakeable  pecu- 
liar sickness  of  stomach  which  betokens  that 
the  infection  is  taken,  had  struck  him,  upon 
entering  the  close,  filthy  room  in  which  the  poor 
man  under  the  influence  of  the  very  worst  form 
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of  putrid  scarlet  fever  was  lying.  Walter  knew, 
from  that  moment,  that  his  fate  was  sealed; 
the  infection  was  taken. 

It  was  not  only  to  clear  his  person  from  any 
remains  of  miasma  that  he  had  desired  Kate  to 
let  him  take  a  turn  or  two  in  the  garden  before 
rejoining  her ;  it  was  also  that  he  might  have 
time  to  recover  his  own  composure. 

He  had  thought  himself  strong  whilst  jour- 
neying back  in  the  fly,  and  felt  as  if  he  could 
face  the  coming  disaster  with  courage,  and  al- 
most with  indifference. 

But  when  he  got  to  his  home — that  happy, 
happy  home,  and  saw  the  wife  so  infinitely  dear, 
standing  there,  with  all  her  usual  affectionate 
eagerness  of  welcome,  only  the  more  precious  to 
his  heart  upon  every  fresh  return — the  manly 
spirit  gave  way,  and  he  felt  completely  over- 
set. 

"  Thy  will,  oh,  God  !  be  done.  The  Lord 
gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away,  blessed  be 
the  name  of  the  Lord.     Blessed   are  the  dead, 
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that  die  in  the  Lord,  for  they  shall  rest  from 
their  labours,  and  their  works  follow  them." 

Such  words  were  sent  as  it  were  to  his  heart. 

"  Thy  will  be  done  !  Thy  wiU  be  done  !  Oh, 
yes!  submit  thyself  to  His  holy  will,  not  only  when 
it  is  easy — that  is  a  poor  worthless  sacrifice — but 
when  it  is  hard  ! — when  it  is  sorely,  sorely  hard  ! 
- — when  all  most  dear  is  to  be  offered  up.  Give 
it  thou  must  when  he  demands,  for  who  hath  re- 
sisted His  will? — but  give  it  willingly — let  it  not 
be  dragged  from  thee — Offer  it  up — Give  it  wil- 
lingly— make  his  will  .thine ; — oh,  do  it  wil- 
lingly !  and  great  is  the  blessing  thou  shalt  find. 

"  Wilt  thou  not  in  return  for  all  he  has  be- 
stowed give  him  a  willing  heart.  Thy  only  pos- 
sible return  !  Poor  it  is  ! — poor  enough  ! — but 
it  is  thine !  all  that  thou  canst  call  thine  j  oh^ 
give  it  him  !  Wilt  thou  refuse  it  because  it  is 
hard  ?  It  were  nothing — thy  ofi*ering  were  as 
nothing — if  it  were  not  hard." 

Voices  from  within  seemed  to  be  calhng  in 
this  way  to  him.     Tender,  loving,   strengthen- 
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ing,  pitying  voices  encouraging  him — heartening 
him  to  the  great  trial. 

Called  they  in  vain  ?     No — no ! 

The  struggle  was  desperate ;  but  the  victory 
was  complete  !  He  returned  to  the  house ;  and 
after  a  little  hesitation,  to  prepare  his  wife,  told 
her  that  he  believed  he  had  taken  the  fever. 

Whether  it  was  owing  to  the  depression  in- 
cident to  a  state  of  infection  which  affected  his 
spirits,  or  whether  it  was  that  he  reaUy  was 
entirely  exhausted  by  the  fatigues  of  the  pre- 
ceding week,  I  know  not ;  but  certain  it  is,  that 
from  the  first  moment  Walter  seems  to  have 
prepared  for  death. 

He  seldom  in  his  conversations  with  his  Kate 
held  out  any  hope  of  recovery.  Now  and  then 
he  would  attempt  to  cheer  her  thus,  but  such 
encouragement  was  too  false  to  the  convictions 
of  his  own  judgment  to  be  persevered  in. 

From  that  particular  moment  when  he  entered 
the  infected  room  he  never  felt  like  himself 
again. 
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The  peculiar  lowness,  sickness,  malaise,  in- 
aptitude for  exertion,  general  sense  of  illness 
which,  in  most  cases,  at  least,  attends  the 
fever  patient  from  the  time  when  the  infection 
is  taken  to  the  hour  when  the  malady  finally 
declares  itself,  kept  Walter  in  a  state  of  con- 
tinued suffering ;  and,  after  one  or  two  ineffec- 
tual efforts  to  shake  it  off  and  persevere,  he  was 
obliged  to  give  in  and  cease  to  visit  his  patients. 

Most  fortunately  for  Kate  she  had  gone 
through  the  scarlet  fever  before  her  marriage, 
and  though  at  first,  from  the  uncertainty  of  this 
being  a  preservative  against  subsequent  infec- 
tion, her  husband  had  wished  her  to  leave  the 
house,  and  take  care  of  herself;  yet  her  refusal 
was  so  obstinate,  her  desire  to  nurse  and  tend 
him  so  passionate  and  determined,  that  he 
yielded  where  resistance  would  have  been  utterly 
ineffectual.  And  the  good  and  exemplary  man, 
whose  tenderness  and  skill  had  hghtened  the 
hour  of  suffering  to  so  many,  had,  at  least,  the 
consolation  to   rest  his  aching  head  upon  the 
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bosom  of  a  faithful  wife,  when  he  lay  stretched 
upon  the  bed  of  anguish  in  his  turn. 

Too  often  rendered  insensible  to  the  tender 
cares  and  soothing  presence  of  poor  Kate  by 
the  fearful  fever — he  lay  in  a  dull,  dreamy, 
dozing  state,  incapable  of  perception  or  speech. 
The  only  consolation  to  the  melancholy  heart 
which  watched  him  so  intensely,  being,  that  he 
did  not  seem  sensible  to  suffering. 

But  there  were  times  when  the  eyes  would  open, 
and  a  gleam  of  intelligence,  and  a  ray  from  the 
holy  peace  settled  within,  and  more  than  all,  a 
look  of  deepest  love  and  gratitude  to  her  would 
break  through  the  melancholy  darkness,  and 
almost  reward  poor  Kate  for  her  sufferings. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  grief  and 
dismay  of  the  whole  village,  and  indeed  I  may 
add  of  the  whole  neighbourhood  round,  when  it 
became  generally  known  that  Mr.  Lewis  had 
fallen  dangerously  ill  of  the  fever.  His  brothers 
in  the  medical  profession,  by  whom  he  was 
universally  esteemed,  hastened  even  from  very 
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considerable  distances,  to  offer  their  ad  nee  and 
assistance. 

The  tall  figure  of  Job,  whose  honest  affec- 
tions were  deeply  moved  by  the  danger  of  his 
friend,  might  be  seen  every  evening  slowly  ascend- 
ing between  the  copsy  banks  of  the  well  known 
lane ;  his  strong  features  filled  with  a  more  than 
usual  gra\dty,  as  he  made  his  way  to  the  village 
to  inquire  how  it  was  going  with  Walter  Lewis. 
He  would  bring  the  choicest  among  his  winter 
stores  of  fruit,  and  the  most  delicate  vegetables 
in  his  hand,  for  he  w^ell  knew  he  was  at  liberty 
thus  to  dispose  of  them.  Mrs.  Tilley,  brisk  and 
active  as  ever,  but  with  a  certain  sadness  and 
softness  over  her  countenance,  that  well  became 
her,  was  indefatigable  in  her  services.  Kate 
would  not  allow  her  to  enter  the  sick  room,  now 
loaded  with  poisonous  miasma ;  but  the  good 
hostess  of  King  Charles  was  unwearied  in  her  pre- 
parations of  broths,  jellies,  and  every  species  of  kit- 
chen physic ;  which  could,  or  could  not,  be  useful. 

Even   the  Squire,    at    Moreton-in-the-Marsh, 
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mere  shooting,  fishing,  carousing  Squire  as  he 
was,  sympathised  in  the  general  concern ;  he 
was  unremitting  in  his  inquiries,  and  unwearied 
in  his  endeavours,  by  his  presents,  to  be  of  use 
according  to  his  ideas.  Game,  foreign  dainties, 
his  best  wines,  his  choicest  port,  his  especial 
Madeira,  his  claret,  his  hock,  his  champagne ; 
nothing  was  too  good.  Everything  was  at 
Mr.  Lewis's  service — not  only  offered,  but  sent ; 
for  basket  upon  basket  of  choice  wines  and 
choice  dehcacies,  one  after  another,  with  the 
'Squire's  kindest  inquiries  and  good  wishes,  were 
perpetually  arriving  at  the  surgery  door. 

Nothing  but  the  kindest  endeavours  upon 
every  side. 

To  what  avail  ? 

To  great  avail — 

Powerless,  alas  !  to  arrest  the  hand  of  death ; 
but  powerful — greatly  powerful — to  soften  the 
bitterness  of  the  passing  hour. 

Whatever  there  was  of  this  earth  which  could 
comfort  or    help   poor    Kate's   heart,   whatever 
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was  in  the  power  of  earthly  consolation  to  soothe 
and  support  poor  Kate's  sinking  spirit,  this  active 
sympathy  afforded. 

These  proofs  of  the  universal  love  and  esteem 
in  which  her  husband  was  held,  was  as  a  w^arm 
cordial  to  her  trembling  spirits ;  and  the  com- 
mand of  every  luxury  thus  afforded,  saved  her 
at  least  from  that  most  agonising  of  pangs — 
that  only  real  evil  of  narrow  circumstances — 
the  want  of  means  to  afford  the  necessary  alle- 
viations in  a  mortal  sickness. 

God  was  in  her  heart,  strengthening  and  up- 
holding her  in  her  holy  task,  of  ministering  to 
the  last  hours  of  the  man  she  so  loved  and  ho- 
noured ;  blessing  the  chamber  of  death  where 
Walter  Lewis  lay,  patiently  awaiting  his  end. — 
"  The  chamber  where  the  good  man  meets  his 
death,"  says  the  poet,  wisely  and  tenderly,  ''  is 
consecrate  above  all  scenes  of  earth."  And  so 
it  was  here. 

A  holy  and  religious  calmness  seemed  per- 
vading everything  around  her ;  keeping  back  her 
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tears,  smothering  her  sighs,  pressing  down,  as  it 
were,  the  voice  of  that  black  despair  within,  which 
seemed  struggling  to  vent  itself  in  shrieks  and 
cries — and  thus  enabling  her  to  play  the  part  of 
active,  cheerful,  unwearied  nurse,  and  to  carry  it 
through  to  the  end. 

God  was  with  her  in  her  extremity. 

But  ye,  too,  ye  kind  neighbours — you,  all  of 
you,  helped  her.  Every  sweet  feeling,  though 
but  for  a  moment,  that  the  assiduity  of  your 
little  presents,  the  tenderness  of  your  anxieties, 
your  offers  of  service,  and  your  genuine  sympathy 
afforded,  helped  her. 

Helped  her  on,  soothed  her,  helped  her. 

Small  satisfactions,  it  may  be,  to  set  against 
the  horrors  of  those  dreadful  days  ;  but,  never- 
theless, real  and  natural  ones — and  they  helped 
her.  But  when,  the  examination  being  con- 
cluded, he  knew  exactly  how  matters  stood,  he 
could  not  help  sighing  deeply  at  the  discovery 
of  how  altered  would  be  the  prospects  of  his  wife 
and  son,  in  case  of  his  death. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 


"  I  fear  the  trust  Othello  puts  in  him." 

Othello. 


Walter  had  employed  himself,  from  the  time 
he  first  believed  that  he  had  taken  the  infection, 
in  preparing  for  the  probable  event.  He  had 
looked  over  his  money  affairs,  and  put  everything 
that  related  to  them  into  the  best  order  he 
could. 

He  now  began  bitterly  to  lament  the  faci- 
lity with  which  he  had  sacrificed  so  much  for 
Paul. 

Full  of  health  and  activity,  flourishing  in  his 
profession,  with  every  prospect,  as^he  thought,  of 
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health  and  long  life  before  him,  he  had  suffered 
himself  to  rely  too  much  upon  the  future,  and  had 
not  spared  anything  which  he  thought  might 
advance  the  real  interests  of  his  brother.  He  had 
sacrificed  to  this  object  what  now,  alas !  appeared 
to  him  a  very  undue  proportion '  of  the  savings 
made  during  the  less  expensive  years,  before  Fa- 
bian went  to  school,  and  destined  to  defray  the 
cost  of  his  education. 

Added  to  this  outlay,  which  consisted  of  con- 
siderable sums  advanced  at  successive  periods, 
he  was  shocked  to  find  the  amount  to  which 
little  assistances,  granted  from  time  to  time  to 
Paul's  entreaties,  and  little  presents  offered  on 
various  occasions  to  prove  his  good  will  and 
retain  his  influence  over  his  brother's  mind,  had 
arrived. 

He  blamed  himself — and  yet,  when  all  things 
were  considered,  he  could  not  blame  himself 
very  severely.  He  had  always  estimated  Paul's 
talents  highly,  perhaps  too  highly ;  yet  the  young 
man's  recent  success  seemed  to  justify  his  most 
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sanguine  expectations  ;  and  Walter  had  felt  per- 
suaded there  was  reason  to  feel  secure  that, 
before  very  long,  it  would  be  in  his  brother's 
power,  as  much  as  it  must  be  in  his  inchnation, 
to  repay  the  whole  of  his  advances. 

Walter  Lewis  had  from  the  first  resolved 
to  spare  no  expense  in  the  education  of  his 
promising  son ;  and  he  had,  therefore,  when  the 
proper  time  for  sending  him  to  school  arrived, 
placed  him,  regardless  of  cost,  under  the  very 
best  master  he  could  find.  His  professional 
income  enabled  him,  with  perfect  convenience  to 
himself,  to  do  this,  and  meet  the  half-yearly  bills 
as  they  came  in. 

But  now,  if  that  source  were  to  fail,  and  that 
professional  income  to  exist  no  longer,  what  was 
to  be  done  ? 

What  resource  was  to  be  applied  to  ? 

Alas  !  alas  !  where  was  that  money  which  he 
and  his  Kate  had  so  carefully  hoarded  years  ago, 
to  meet  the  inevitable  expenses  of  their  plans 
of  fond  ambition,   in   case  any  untoward  event 
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should    dimmish    the   father's    professional  in- 
come ? 

The  little  property  which  he  possessed,  con- 
sisting of  the  furniture  of  his  house,  his  hooks, 
his  stock  of  medicines,  and  a  few  hundreds  in- 
vested in  railway  shares,  was  all  there  was  to 
show  for  the  little  hoarded  treasure.  And  every 
penny  of  this  must  go — and  it  was  unhappily 
all  too  little — to  purchase  an  annuity  upon  his 
wife's  life,  to  secure  her  from  absolute  want  when 
he  was  gone. 

Even,  at  the  most  favourable  calculation,  this 
would  realise  so  small  an  income,  that  her  own 
exertions  must  be  added  to  enable  her  to  main- 
tain herself  even  decently.  And  what  could  she 
do  then  for  her  boy  ? 

Perplexed  and  terrified,  his  temples  beating 
with  raging  fever,  his  dry  and  heated  eye  fixed 
sadly  upon  the  paper  before  him,  he  remained 
some  time  in  a  state  of  almost  stupid  despon- 
dence ;  when  suddenly,  like  a  light  bursting 
upon  him,  he  recollected  the  balance  due  from 
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Paul — if  balance  that  may  be  called,  which  was 
no  balance  at  all,  but  merely  a  list  of  advances 
upon  one  side,  without  the  attempt,  by  one  single 
penny  upon  the  other,  to  answer  them.  But 
that  was  all  so  much  the  better  now,  and  Walter, 
railing  at  his  own  stupidity  in  not  having  thought 
of  this  before,  began,  with  a  feeling  of  inex- 
pressible relief,  to  go  down  the  long  array  of 
figures,  which  he  had  at  first  regarded  with 
something  very  like  remorse. 

There  was  enough — there  was  all  that  he 
wanted. 

He  knew  that  Paul  was  now  in  the  receipt 
annually  of  very  considerable  sums. 

It  was  but  too  true  that  the  young  man's 
inveterate  habits  of  self-indulgence  rendered  it 
improbable  that  he  would  have  in  hand  anything 
approaching  what  would  be  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  liquidate  the  account  between  them  at 
once  ;  but  he  could  certainly  spare,  without  the 
least  difficulty,  from  one  hundred  and  thirty  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  yearly,   so  as  to  dis- 
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charge  his  debt  by  degrees.  This  amount  would 
be  sufficient  to  meet  Fabian's  expenses  for 
the  present,  and  might  be  gradually  increased, 
as  advancing  age  would  necessitate  additional 
expenses. 

By  the  very  lowest  calculation — such  is  the 
accumulation  of  even  small  sums  successively 
advanced  during  a  considerable  course  of  time 
— by  the  very  lowest  calculation,  Walter  found 
there  would  be  amply  sufficient,  not  only  to  pro- 
vide what  might  be  called  for  during  the  course 
of  his  son's  education,  but  that,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, a  residue  would  remain,  which  could  be 
used  to  start  him  in  the  world,  or  assist  in  his 
maintenance  for  a  few  years,  until  the  success, 
fairly  to  be  anticipated  from  his  industry  and 
abilities,  would  suffice  to  support  him  altogether. 

A  deep,  deep  sigh  of  relief,  issuing  from  the 
very  innermost  heart,  and  an  air  of  serenity  and 
peace  unspeakable,  which  diffused  itself  over  the 
good  Walter's  countenance  when  this  little  cal- 
culation had  been  completed,  testified  to  the  load 
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of  anxiety  and  regret,  not   to  say  self-reproach 
which  had  been  removed. 

That  list  of  advances  staring  him  in  the  face 
with  a  sort  of  painful  accusation,  because  he  felt 
they  had  been  what  in  justice  to  his  wife  and 
child  he  had  had  no  right  to  make,  assumed  an 
aspect  of  security  and  joy.  The  stony  rock, 
smitten,  as  by  the  rod  of  the  prophet,  poured 
forth  its  salutary  and  abundant  waters ;  and, 
casting  up  his  eyes,  Walter  fervently  thanked 
God  that  things  had  so  turned  out  that  his  very 
want  of  caution  and  prudence  had  been  the  means 
of  husbanding  these  blessed  resources. 

Poor  fellow ! 

Such  is  not,  as  far  as  it  is  permitted  us  to  see, 
the  course  of  the  divine  government  in  this 
world. 

The  laws  which  govern  the  moral  relations 
of  man,  appear  like  the  natural  ones — to  pro- 
ceed in  their  undeviating  relations  of  cause  and 
effect,  and  to  produce  their  results  with  what 
one  might  call  an  almost  inexorable  regularit)\ 
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The  tree  bears  its  fruits — whether  of  wisdom 
unto  prosperity  or  of  incaution  unto  disaster. 

The  best  intentions  will  not  change  the  na- 
ture of  things,  nor  render  a  too  facile  indul- 
gence to  wrong-doing  beneficial  in  its  conse- 
quences. Alas !  he  who  counts  upon  the  un- 
principled will  find  that  he  has  sown  the  wind, 
and  reaped  the  whirlwind. 

True,  there  are  exceptions.  Circunn stances 
sometimes  seem  almost  to  work  miracles  in  ar- 
resting the  course  of  the  apparently  inevitable, 
even  as  regards  the  eternal  laws  of  nature. 
How  far  wider  is  their  range  of  power,  in  the 
compUcated  relations  of  moral  life.  God's  pro- 
vidence effects  its  mercies  frequently  in  this 
way ;  but  yet,  according  to  the  ordinary  course 
of  events,  in  spite  of  the  dictum  of  the  wise 
man,  it  will  usually  be  found  that  the  race  is 
to  the  swift,  and  the  battle  to  the  strong.  How 
much  more  success  to  the  prudent  man,  and 
confusion  to  the  improvident. 

Whatever  elsC)  however  it  may  be  the  fate 
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of  Walter  to  reap,  from  his  generous  though 
imprudent  liberality ;  one  thing  from  this  hour, 
to  that  of  his  death,  it  is  certain  he  enjoyed 
—freedom  from  harassing  anxiety,  as  regarded 
those  he  loved ;  and  that  peace  passing  under* 
standing,  which  is  the  portion  of  hearts  like 
his. 


The  illness  lasted  some  time;  during  all 
which  Kate  bore  the  burden  imposed  upon  her 
unassisted,  except  by  an  old  sick  nurse,  inured 
to  such  scenes,  and  who,  having  had  the  fever, 
was  in  no  danger  from  infection. 

I  have  related,  how  she  had  refused  the 
affectionate  offers  of  Mrs.  Tilley,  it  was  the 
same  as  regarded  all  her  friends.  Kate  reso- 
utely  refused  to  see  any  one.  With  a  caution 
for  others,  too  often  most  culpably  neglected, 
nothing  could  tempt  her  to  run  the  risk  of 
communicating  this  dreadful  malady. 
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She  shut  herself  up  like  one  whose  door  had 
been  marked  with  the  awful  red  cross  of  the 
plague,  and  except  by  a  message  now  and  then, 
no  one  knew  how  it  was  going  with  her. 

In  vain  Mrs.  Tilley,  lively,  loving  and  fearless, 
reiterated  her  petitions  to  be  admitted,  declaring 
that  she  never  took  infection,  and  was  not  in  the 
least  afraid.     Kate  was  immoveable. 

How  she  got  through  it  she  scarcely  knew. 
It  astonished  herself.  But  the  powers  of  a  love 
and  devotion  like  hers  who  shall  measure  ? 
She  held  up,  unsupported  even  by  the  sympathy 
of  her  son. 

Aware  of  the  intense  desire  Fabian  would  feel 
to  join  his  father,  if  conscious  of  the  extremity 
in  which  he  lay,  she  had  written  simply  to  say 
he  was  ill,  but  had  concealed  the  extent  of  her 
own  cruel  apprehensions.  She  feared  he  might 
take  some  sudden  resolution  if  he  knew  the 
truth  of  the  case,  and  she  dreaded  his  coming 
beyond  measure. 
•  There  seemed  to  her  terrified  imagination  no 
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possible  security  for  him,  but  in  the  most  entire 
separation.  In  this  opinion  Mr.  Lewis  coin- 
cided. Smothering  the  intense  desire  he  felt 
to  behold  the  beloved  one  once  more.  Sub- 
mitting at  once  in  this  as  in  everything  else, 
to  what  he  thought  right. 

As  for  Amy,  a  rumour  had  reached  her  of 
Mr.  Lewis's  illness,  and  she  had  repeatedly  writ- 
ten the  most  affectionate  letters  of  enquiry  ;  but 
she  had  received  no  answer.  Mrs.  Lewis  had 
heard  of  infection  being  conveyed  by  letters. 
She  trembled  at  the  idea  of  causing  mischief  in 
the  good  Lady  St.  Eloi's  family.  It  never  sug- 
gested itself  to  her — how  many  things  do  we 
forget  and  overlook,  in  the  confusion  of  distress 
like  hers — that  others  might  have  been  re- 
quested to  write.     So  Amy  heard  nothing. 

She  was  evidently  very  much  grieved — al- 
most hurt — at  Mrs.  Lewis's  silence ;  but  at  last 
she  ceased  to  write,  and  Kate  was  left  altogether 
to  herself. 

What  she  underwent  in   this  solitude  of  the 
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heart — alone  with  her  dying  husband,  under  the 
suppressed  agonies  of  her  grief — it  is  vain  to 
attempt  to  describe.  Walter  lingered  several 
days  longer  than  the  medical  man  who  attended 
him  had  expected.  Mr.  Green  had,  indeed,  as 
I  beheve,  abandoned  hope  from  the  first  hour 
that  he  was  called  in. 

Nights  of  intense  solitude — days  of  harrow- 
ing despair — exertions  almost  superhuman  upon 
the  part  of  the  wife  to  soothe,  soften,  and 
alle\aate  the  various  miseries  of  this  horrible 
complaint — were  passed  one  after  another,  almost 
without  being  reckoned.  It  was  one  blank  scene 
of  dark  conflict  with  evil  in  its  worst  form.  At 
last,  as  feebly  she  crawled  about  the  bed,  she 
became  almost  as  ill  as  her  husband. 

He  was  sometimes  sensible  to  her  cares,  ac- 
knowledging them  with  a  tender  smile,  a  faint 
pressure  of  the  hand,  and  a  word  or  two  now 
and  then,  which  almost  repaid  her  for  every- 
thing ;  but  a  great  part  of  the  time  was  spent, 
as  I  said  before,  in.  stupor  or  delirium. 
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And  so  at  length  the  painful  scene  termi- 
nated. 

Walter  was  released  and  went  to  his  eternal 
rest,  and  Kate  Lewis  was  left  a  widow. 


M  2 
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CHAPTER   VIIL 

"  Oh  !  never  more  the  sun  shall  fling 
A  glow  of  gladness  o'er  my  breast ; 
And  never  more  the  birds  shall  bring 

Sweet  thoughts  of  love  and  rest ; 
And  never  more  the  starbeams  find 
Their  shining  image  in  my  mind." 

John  William  Fletcher. 

It  was  not  until  the  funeral  was  ovei — until 
every  call  for  exertion  had  ceased,  and  she  was 
left  dreary  and  desolate,  and,  but  for  the  com- 
pany of  the  old  nurse,  quite  alone — being  afraid 
to  see  her  friends,  for  she  was  still  labouring 
under  almost  a  nervous  apprehension  of  spread- 
ing infection — that  Kate  Lewis  at  last  allowed 
herself  to  give  way. 

Suddenly  she  broke  down. 
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One  day  she  was  found  fallen  from  her  chair, 
lying  senseless  upon  the  floor.  She  had  been 
persuaded,  two  days  before  she  was  thus  seized, 
to  move  for  the  present  to  Mrs.  Grant's  vacant 
house,  for  change  of  scene  and  air.  This 
measure  had  been  expressly  advised  by  Mr. 
Green,  her  husband's  friend  and  medical  adviser, 
in  the  hopes  that  the  morbid  state  of  her  nerves 
might  thus  be  overcome,  and  all  rational  fear  for 
her  friends  being  by  this  measure  obviated,  that 
she  might  be  persuaded  to  give  herself  the  indul- 
gence of  their  society. 

To  this  plan  she  had  reluctantly  consented. 
She  seemed  to  have  sunk  into  a  state  of 
languor  which  rendered  the  slightest  exertion 
almost  impossible.  She  disliked  the  idea  of 
quitting  her  own  house,  and  breaking  through 
the  routine  of  that  necessary  every- day  business, 
which  she  could  go  through  in  a  mechanical 
manner.  In  short,  like  many  another,  quite 
worn  out  with  suffering,  she  dreaded  the  exertion 
of  a  change. 
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The  long  imprisoned  inhabitant  of  a  dungeon, 
vrhen  restored  to  light  and  air,  feels,  it  is  said, 
dazzled  and  confused  rather  than  exhilarated  by 
the  rush  of  new  sensations.  Poor  Kate  resembled 
him  in  this.  After  her  deep  weight  of  intense 
grief  she  seemed  to  dread  the  approach  of  cheer- 
fulness, as  the  captive  shrinks  from  the  rays  of 
the  sun. 

The  measure,  however,  w^as  evidently  not  to 
be  delayed.  After  this  fearful  case  of  infectious 
fever,  it  was  necessary  that  the  house  should 
be  thoroughly  cleansed  and  ventilated,  before 
any  one  could  safely  enter  it ;  and  it  was  most 
desirable,  as  the  medical  man  thought,  that  Mrs. 
Lewis  should  be  moved  where  she  would  have 
change  of  scene,  and  enjoy  the  company  of 
her  friends.  But,  however  well  intended,  the 
result  of  the  plan  was  not  what  had  been  anti- 
cipated. The  exertion,  slight  as  it  was,  ap- 
peared to  be  too  much  for  the  sufferer's 
strength. 

She  seemed  worse  both  in  body  and  mind 
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after  leaving  her  own  house — very  ill — stupid — 
low — and  bewildered. 

In  vain  Mrs.  Tilley,  the  good  landlady  of  the 
King  Charles,  the  only  person  she  could  bear  to 
meet,  and  whom  she  at  last  consented  to  see — 
was  indefatigable  in  her  efforts  to  console  and 
cheer  her. 

Poor  Kate  was  deeply  grateful,  arid  made 
every  effort  to  do  her  best,  and  accept  the  conso- 
lations offered  by  her  friend ;  but  it  was  but  too 
evident — whatever  could  be  said  or  done — no- 
thing reaUy  reached  her  heart ; — that  poor, 
widowed,  yearning  heart ! 

It  was  in  vain  to  endeavour  to  rouse  her  spirits ; 
all  attempts  fell  powerless.  There  was  not  only 
the  deepest  grief  to  contend  with,  but  a  frame 
utterly  exhausted,  and  nerves  strained  beyond 
their  power. 

At  length  a  few  days  after  her  removal  to 
Mrs.  Grant's  old  house,  nature  entirely  gave  way, 
and  Kate  was  found  lying  senseless,  as  I  said, 
upon  the  floor. 
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This  crisis  was  the  commencement  of  a  long 
and  most  painful  and  wearying  illness. 

They  carried  her  to  her  bed.  Nature  was 
thoroughly  exhausted.  Whether  the  miasma  of 
the  fever,  of  which  such  quantities  must  have 
been  imbibed,  during  her  close  attendance  upon 
her  husband,  had  poisoned  her,  in  spite  of  the 
supposed  impunity,  or  whether  it  arose  from  the 
mere  effect  of  grief,  fatigue,  and  watching  com- 
bined, Mr.  Green  did  not  pretend  to  decide — the 
consequences  were  but  too  afflicting.  It  was 
soon  perceived  that  the  patient  had  totally  lost 
the  use  of  her  arms. 

Something,  as  the  common  people  say,  seemed 
to  have  settled  in  them.  It  was  not  a  case  of 
paralysis  exactly,  but  the  want  of  power  in 
moving  the  upper  limbs  was,  for  the  present, 
not  to  be  remedied. 

She  lay  thus  upon  her  bed,  tenderly  watched 
by  her  friends,  and  especially  by  Mrs.  Tilley ; 
but  she  would  not  allow  them  to  send  for  her 
son.     Her  dread  of  his  coming  to  the  infected 
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village — for  the  fever  still  prevailed — was  insur- 
mountable. 

As  for  Amy,  she  seemed  to  have  been  almost 
forgotten  in  the  general  distress ;  but  at  last 
Mrs.  Lewis  spoke  of  her. 

"  Poor  Amy  !"  she  said  to  Mrs.  Tilley,  "  has 
anybody  thought  of  writing  to  her  ?  How  very 
unkindly  she  will  take  it  of  me,  to  have  been  so 
long  without  having  given  her  a  line.  .  .  .  But, 
indeed,  I  have  been  so  stupid,  that  I  have  for- 
gotten everything.  I  hope,  dear  Mrs.  Tilley, 
somebody  has  remembered  her." 

"  Yes,  yes  ! — Make  your  mind  easy  ;"  was 
Mrs.  Tilley's  rather  curt  reply. 

"  She  will  feel  for  us  so  much — poor,  dear 
Amy  !  I  wish  now  I  had  written  to  her  myself, 
whilst  it  was  in  my  power ;  but  I  had  such  a 
dread,  as  you  know,  of,  by  any  possibihty,  com- 
municating the  infection.  You  are  aware  that  it 
has  in  some  instances  been  conveyed  by  letter. 
Such  things  have  happened,  even  in  our  own  ex- 
perience.   And  that  good  and  generous  Lady  St. 
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Eloi  that  she  is  with !  and  the  children  !  It 
seemed  to  me  that  it  would  have  been  so  exces- 
sively wrong  to  have  put  them  to  the  slightest 
risk.  .  .  .  Poor,  dear  Amy  !  pray  write  to  her — 
don't  let  her  think  me  unkind.  She  will  have 
taken  all  this  sadly  to  heart,  Vm  sure " 

"  I  dare  say  she  will,"  repeated  Mrs.  Tilley,  a 
little  huffingly ;  "  but  you  know  she  has  a  good 
deal  to  think  of  now,  and  has  quite  other  guess 
sorts  of  people  about  her  than  them  of  Ashurst. 
Girls  of  that  age  don't  stick  by  things  as  women 
like  you  and  I  do — but  I  dare  say  she's  sorry 
enough,  when  she  has  time  to  think  about 
it." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say,"  said  Kate,  moving 
restlessly  in  her  bed»  as  if  very  much  hurt  and 
troubled — "  You  can't  mean  to  say  that  Amy 
Grant  is  one  ever  to  forget  her  friends — let  her 
be  where  or  with  whom  she  may — fine  people 
or  not  ?  Oh,  no,  no,  dear  Mrs.  Tilley,  that  she 
will  neyer  do  !  Amy  Grant  will  never  forget 
her  friends,  you  may  make  yourself  sure  of  it." 
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"  I  think  it  might  have  been  as  well,  then,  if 
she  had  answered  my  last  letter." 

"  You  didn't  write  to  her  !    Have  you  written 

to  her  since? Then  be  you  sure  of  it,  she 

has  never  received  your  letter." 

"  Pooh,  pooh  !  letters  never  miss  now-a-days.. 
Sure  enough  she  got  my  letter." 

*'  I  don't  believe — I  never  will  believe — that 
Amy  would  forget  her  friends." 

"  Well,  well !  I  hope  not ;  but  people  are  apt 
to  grow  so  heartless,  when  they  consort  with 
your  fine  folk — and  they  seem  making  so  much 
of  Amy." 

"  I  have  never  had  the  least  reason  in  the  world 
to  suspect  this  of  my  own  dear  Amy.  And  I  am 
not  going  to  believe  it  of  her  now.  ...  It  would 
be  very  unjust,  I  am  certain,"  said  Kate,  with 
something  of  impatience  in  her  tone — the  im- 
patience of  one  who,  in  spite  of  his  professions, 
is  beginning  to  have  his  faith  shaken. 

"  Quite  right,  quite  right,"  said  Mrs.  Tilley, 
soothingly.     "  I  dare  say  it  is  all  as  you  sayj" 
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but  she  spoiled  all,  by  adding — "  but  I  do 
wish  she  would  give  us  some  tidings  of  her- 
self." 

"  And  so  I  am  sure  do  I,"  was  poor  Kate's 
answer ;  and  she  turned  her  face  to  the  wall, 
with  a  heavy  sigh. 


The  truth  was,  that  Mrs.  Tilley,  though  she 
strove  to  hide  it  as  much  as  her  lively  nature 
would  allow,  was  very  angry  with  Amy  Grant, 
and  apparently  not  without  good  cause. 

Ever  since  the  illness  of  Walter  Lewis  had 
been  pronounced  dangerous,  she  had  written 
repeatedly,  addressing  her  letter  to  the  Marquis 
St.  Eloi's  place  in  the  country,  where  she  had 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  young  girl  still 
was,  but  not  one  single  line  had  she  received  in 
return. 

This  neglect,  upon  Amy's  part,  as  she  naturally 
believed,  of  her  old  friends  and  benefactors,  made 
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the  good  woman's  heart  boil  overwith  indignation ; 
and,  had  it  not  been  for  her  fear  of  vexing  Mrs. 
Lewis,  she  would  have  given  vent  to  her  anger 
in  no  measured  terms.  As  it  was,  it  was  as 
much  as  she  could  do  to  prevent  herself  bursting 
out — but  she  managed  it  as  we  have  seen,  though 
rather  in  an  awkward  manner.  Comforting  her- 
self with  the  relief  of  giving  vent  to  her  indig- 
nation before  her  husband,  which  she  did  without 
reserve  ;  inveighing  against  the  evil  consequences 
of  sending  simple  girls  into  grand  families,  to  be 
puffed  up,  and  have  their  heads  and  their  hearts 
aUke  ruined  by  notions  ill  becoming  their  station. 
"  I  could  have  been  as  sure  of  Amy,  as  dear 

Mrs.  Lewis  is " — thus  she  ran  vehemently 

on ;  "  but  I  give  her  up  all  and  altogether  now. 
Yes,  sure,  Fve  done  with  her.  She  may  take  her 
own  way,  and  run  after  her  fine  folk,  if  she  lik& 
it — forgetting  kith  and  kin  in  a  little  place  like 
this  .  .  .  but  let  her  wait  and  see,  when  her  turn 
comes,  whether  she  will  ever  find  such  friends 
among  them,  as  Mrs.  Lewis  and  I  have  been." 
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"  Well,  well — girls  will  be  girls,"  replied  the 
good  landlord  of  the  "  King  Charles,"  with  a 
vain  attempt  at  pacification. 

"  But  I  say,  girls  shouldn't  be  girls,  if  that's 
what  girls  are,"  cried  Mrs.  Tilley,  passionately. 
"  It's  more  like  the  evil  one,  I  think,  than  like 
what  ought  to  be  natural  to  an  honest  English 
woman,  giving  way  to  this  wicked  pride  and 
folly." 

''  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  she's  got  a  fine  lover 
among  them  lords,  at  that  Marquis  St.  Eloi's  .  .  . 
It's  like  enough,  for  she's  mortal  pretty,"  sug- 
gested Mr.  Tilley. 

*'  A  lover !"  responded  Mrs.  TiUey,  with  a 
shriek  of  dismay — "A  lover!  Don't  say  so — 
Pray,  heaven,  defend  her  from  it !" 

"  Why,  dame,  where  would  be  the  great  harm 
of  such  a  thing  ?" 

"  Harm  ! — and  among  them  lords  !  Oh, 
Tilley !  Tilley !  don't  talk  so  lightly  in  this 
fashion.  I  wonder  however  it  came  into  your 
head  to  think  it — a  lover !     Heaven  shield  her, 
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poor  little  innocent  thing  !  for  she  is  so  pretty. 
Dear  me  !  if  she  were  to  come  to  harm,  sure  and 
certain  I  think  it  would  break  my  heart  out- 
right— and  it  looks  av/fally  like  it — her  never 
writing.  Poor  little  dear  !  she  had  not  a  bad 
heart — anything  but  that — and  never  to  have 
written  one  line.  Oh,  it  looks  sadly  like  it !" 
shaking  her  head;  "this  love  puts  everything 
clean  and  clear  out  of  a  girl's  mind  but  just  the 
one  particular  thing.  .  .  .  Dear  me !  how  sorry  I 
am — I  vowed  I'd  never  pen  one  line  to  her 
again ;  but  I  will  this  very  night — I'll  write  to 
her  again,  and  in  poor  dear  Kate  Lewis's  name. 
If  anything  can  save  her,  and  call  her  back  to  old 
good  ways,  that  will — Kate  Lewis  could  do  any- 
thing with  the  poor  child.  I'm  afraid  good 
Kate  herself  wont  be  able  to  write  this  many  a 
day — if  ever  she  put  pen  to  paper  again.  But 
I'll  write — oh,  sure  I'll  write,  and  by  this  very 
day's  post !" 

"  That's  my  own  Polly  ! — that's  my  wife  ! — 
that's  as  it  should  be,  Mrs.  Tilley  !     I  like  for  to 
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hear  you  speak  so.  The  girl  had  a  good  heart, 
as  you  say ;  and  I  didn't  ever  Hke  to  hear  you, 
as  I  thought,  so  ready  to  misdoubt  it.  Let  no 
one  be  judged  afore  he's  heard — that's  my 
maxim.  .  .  .  But  you  women  will  run  away  with 
things  so.  As  for  lovers,  don't  put  yourself  in 
a  fuss.  What  should  I  know  about  it — only  it 
came  into  my  head  it  might — for  sure  isn't 
she  mortal  pretty  ?" 


Kate  Lewis,  though  struck  down  at  first, 
was  not  very  long  before  she  recovered  her 
mental  powers,  and  a  certain  composure  of  the 
spirits,  which  she  made  the  most  virtuous 
exertions  to  obtain. — Far  from  regarding  the 
yielding  herself  up  to  sorrow  as  a  pious-offering 
to  the  memory  of  the  departed,  she  had  ever  con- 
sidered such  conduct  as  selfish  and  wrong  ;  and 
the  first  stunning  effects  of  her  mortal  anguish 
over,  she  steadilv  set  herself  to  the  endeavour 
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to  calm  her  spirits  and  turn  her  attention 
to  the  duties  that  lay  before  her.  From  that 
dreary  region  to  which  intense  grief  seems  at 
first  to  consign  us,  she  issued,  as  it  were,  sad- 
dened and  serious,  but  quiet  and  composed,  to 
enter  upon  hfe  and  its  business  again.  And  the 
first  subject,  painful  as  it  was,  but  which  being 
of  paramount  importance,  demanded,  as  in  all 
similar  cases,  immediate  attention,  was  the  state 
of  her  husband's  affairs. 

She  had  a  pretty  just  idea  of  how  matters 
must  stand.  She  knew  that  there  was  but  a 
small  sum  of  money  actually  invested  to  meet 
the  charges  of  Fabian's  future  education ;  and 
she  was  not  ignorant  that  very  large  advances 
had  been  made  to  Paul,  but  she  was  not  aware 
of  their  full  extent. 

Delicate  as  generous,  this  was  the  sole  item  in 
their  little  budget  concerning  which  Kate,  far 
from  making  any  enquiry,  would  not  even  allow 
her  husband  to  speak.  She  could  not  trust 
that  tell-tale  face  of  hers.     She  refused  to  listen 
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to  the  details  of  transactions  which  she  could  not 
bear  to  censure,  but  which  she  found  it  impos- 
sible quite  to  approve. 

When  she  therefore  began  to  examine  her 
husband's  papers  and  estimates,  she  was  not 
more  astonished  at  the  amount  of  the  sums  lent 
to  Paul,  than  she  was  relieved  and  delighted  by 
the  extent  of  the  resources  that  might  from  this 
quarter  be  anticipated.  Having  carefully  looked 
over  the  papers,  she  returned  them  to  the  cover 
in  which  they  had  been  deposited,  with  a  look 
of  great  relief  and  satisfaction,  and,  turning 
round  upon  her  pillow,  fell  into  the  first  really 
sweet  and  refreshing  sleep  w^hich  she  had  tasted 
since  her  husband's  illness  began. 

It  was  not  till  the  weight  of  anxiety  upon  her 
son's  account  was  thus  removed,  that  she  or  any 
of  those  about  her  were  aware,  how  heavily  it 
had  lain  upon  her  spirit. 

But  it  is  time  for  us  to  return  to  Fabian  him- 
self. 

How  did  the  intelligent  and  most  sensitive 
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and   affectionate   boy   support    this   first    heavy 

affliction  of  his  life — the  death  of  such  a  father  ? 
*  *  *  #  *  * 

A  youth  of  his  age  often  receives  blows  of  this 
nature  with  a  good  deal  of  comparative  insensibi- 
lity. Death  to  the  young  is,  in  the  first  place, 
so  unintelligible  an  idea — a  change  so  hard  to 
comprehend — that  a  most  extraordinary  state  of 
mind  is  often  produced  in  very  young  people, 
which  may  be  mistaken  fur  carelessness  and 
want  of  feehng ;  and  often  is  by  injudicious 
friends,  particularly  by  a  certain  set  of  persons 
with  whom  the  outward  expressions  of  grief 
are  a  good  deal  matters  of  convention — very 
injudiciously  treated  as  such. 

However — whether  it  is  to  be  regretted  or 
not — there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  that  the 
impression  made  upon  the  youthful  heart  by  the 
death  of  very  dear  friends  is  frequently  much 
less  deep  and  lasting  than  from  the  general 
afi'ectionateness  of  their  dispositions  we  might 
be  led  to  expect. 

N   2 
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This  was  not  the  case,  however,  with  Fabian. 
Dr.  Patrick,  greatly  shocked  and  concerned 
himself,  sent  for  young  Lewis  to  his  own  room, 
and,  after  the  best  preparation  he  was  able  to 
make,  communicated  the  fatal  news  in  the  ten- 
derest  manner.  The  youth  received  the  intelli- 
gence in  silence,  wiping  away  with  the  back  of 
his  hand  the  tears  which  dropped  fast  but  silently 
from  his  eyes.  When  at  last  he  spoke,  it  was 
with  a  trembling  voice,  to  beg  to  have  all  the 
particulars  of  the  melancholy  story  repeated ; 
which  having  been  done,  he  earnestly  entreated 
to  be  allowed  to  go  immediately  to  his  mother. 

Dr.  Patrick  explained  to  him,  that  the  risk  of 
infection  rendered  this  impossible. 

The  youth  replied,  that  he  had  not  the  slightest 
apprehension  upon  his  own  account,  and  even  if 
risk  there  were,  he  was  ready  to  incur  it.  His 
proper  place  was  now  by  the  side  of  his  mother. 
Besides,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  not  to 
attend  his  father's  funeral. 

Dr.  Patrick,   with   the  utmost  patience  and 
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consideration,  explained  to  him  that  it  was  not 
in  the  power  of  his  friends  to  allow  of  this,  on 
account  of  the  danger  to  his  own  life  that  would 
be  incurred. 

Fabian  remained  unconvinced.  He  persisted 
in  maintaining  that  his  first  duty  was  to  go  to 
his  mother  at  any  risk.  He  knew  she  would 
want  him — he  knew  that  he  could  be  a  comfort 
to  her,  which  no  one  else  could  be.  And  he  made 
no  secret  of  his  resolution  to  set  forward  without 
his  master's  permission,  if  Dr.  Patrick  should 
continue  to  refuse. 

"You  are  very  much  mistaken,  my  young 
friend,  if  you  think  it  would  be  a  comfort  to 
your  mother  to  see  you,"  Dr.  Patrick  said  at 
last.  "  It  would  be  far,  very  far  from  being  that. 
Her  dread  of  your  taking  the  infection  is  such, 
that  she  has  not  ventured  even  to  write  to  you. 
It  is  not  that  she  is  unable  to  write  that  you 
have  no  letter  from  herself,  for  she  has  written 
to  me ;  but  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  infec- 
tion may  be  conveyed  by  letters.     She  writes  to 
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me  without  scruple,  because  she  knows  that  I 
have  had  the  fever.  But  you  are  greatly  mis- 
taken in  imagining  she  wishes  you  at  present  to 
come  to  her.  .  .  .  Nothing  could  add  so  much  to 
her  present  distress  and  anxiety  as  the  idea  that 
you  could  be  exposed  even  to  the  remotest  dan- 
ger. Summon  up  your  usual  good  sense,  my 
dear  Fabian,  and  reflect,  if  you  were  by  any  pos- 
sibility to  take  the  fever,  what  the  consequences 
might  be  to  her.  You  might  escape  death  it  is 
true,  and  probably  would,  but  such  a  fresh  acces- 
sion of  distress  and  anxiety  would  in  all  proba- 
bility kill  your  mother." 

"  And  may  I  not  attend  my  father's  funeral  ?" 
*'  No,  my  dear  fellow. — Not  that  I  believe  any 
great  risk  would  be  run ;  but  it  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  alarm  your  mother,  and  occasion  anxieties 
which,  in  her  present  weak  state  of  health,  might 
be  seriously  injurious.  After  telling  you  this, 
I  am  certain  you  will  abandon  the  idea  at  once.*' 
He  turned  his  head  towards  the  wall,  and  said 
no  more.    His  chest  might  be  observed  to  heav 
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with  a  few  convulsive  sobs,  but  he  made  an  effort 
to  control  them. 

*'  Your  life  is  precious  for  your  poor  mother's 
sake,"  added  Dr.  Patrick. 

"  Yes,  sir — you  are  right.  I  thank  you  very 
much  for  the  pains  you  have  been  so  good  as  to 
take  to  bring  me  to  reason." 

"  Take  care  of  yourself,  then,  and  cheer  up. 
You  must  be  everything  to  your  mother  now." 

"Yes,  sir.  I  had  better,  I  think,  go  to 
bed.  My  head  aches,  and  I  should  be  glad  to 
be  allowed  a  few  hours  by  myself." 

"  Go  to  your  own  room  by  all  means.  It 
is  the  best  thing  you  can  do.  Go  and  keep 
yourself  quiet  for  the  present,  and  don't  trouble 
yourself  about  your  studies,  or  anything  else,  till 
you  feel  quite  equal  to  the  exertion." 

"  Thank  you,  sir ;  I  will  try  to  be  at  my  duties 
again  to-morrow  morning ; — I  am  not  quite  sure 
whether  I  shall  be  able — but  I  will  do  my  best." 

"  That  I  am  sure  you  will.  God  bless  you ! 
and  good  night." 
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"  God  help  me !"  mentally  responded  the 
fatherless  son. 

He  went  to  his  room,  and  then  the  violence  of 
grief,  which  had  been  repressed  before  his  mas- 
ter, burst  forth.  Then  his  poor  heart  seemed  to 
give  way  outright ;  and  sobs,  and  groans,  and  tor- 
rents of  tears  found  vent,  as,  thrown  upon  his  bed, 
his  face  smothered  in  his  pillow,  he  remembered 
all  that  the  father  he  had  lost  had  been  to  him. 
And  days  of  happiness,  and  the  recollection  of  a 
thousand  acts  of  kindness  and  of  unwearied  affec- 
tion succeeded  each  other — Love  for  ever,  ever 
gone  !  The  face  so  revered  never  more  in  this 
world  to  be  seen — the  tones  of  that  honoured 
voice  never  to  be  listened  to  by  him  more. 

Poor  fellow ! 

But  I  will  not  intrude  upon  his  honest  sorrow. 

The  paroxysm  of  distress  subsided  by  and 
by,  and  it  was  the  thought  of  his  mother  that 
subdued  it.  He  was  recalled  .to  himself  by  the 
recollection  that  he  was  now  her  sole  dependence, 
and  that  he  must  endeavour  to  meeb  this  over- 
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whelming  misfortune  with  the  strength  and  forti- 
tude of  a  man.  His  heart  felt  warmed  and  strength- 
ened, as  he  dwelt  upon  the  thought  of  her  as  a 
sacred  and  precious  deposit  bequeathed  to  his  care 
by  his  father.  There  was  a  consolation  in  the 
idea  that,  through  her,  something  was  still  left  to 
be  done  which  might  prove  his  gratitude  and  de- 
votion to  his  memor}^ !  The  pious  care  of  his  mo- 
ther, the  fulfilment  of  his  duty  to  her,  seemed  a 
sort  of  connecting  hnk  between  him  and  the  father 
who  had  passed  behind  the  dark,  impenetrable 
curtain  which  separates  us  from  those  beyond  the 
grave.  He  raised  himself  from  the  bed  on  which 
he  had  fallen  in  his  despair,  and  like  some  rich 
cordial  to  the  heart  were  the  generous  resolutions 
that  he  formed. 

He  had  worked  hard,  he  had  laboured  inde- 
fatigably  at  his  lessons;  but  he  would  work 
harder,  and  labour  more  indefatigably  still.  He 
had  always  endeavoured  to  be  obedient  and 
dutiful,  but  he  would  be  doubly  obedient  and 
doubly  dutifril.     He  had  studied  his  mother's 
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little  pleasures  and  comforts  as  far  as  it  had  lain 
in  his  power ;  but  now  all  his  leisure,  and  all  his 
little  means,  every  moment  of  time,  every  atom 
of  money  he  could  command,  should  be  dedicated 
to  that  object  alone.  Above  all,  if  God  would 
grant  him  strength,  would  he  strive  to  fulfil 
what  he  knew  to  be  the  grand  object  of  her 
ambition,  and  the  crown  and  glory  of  her  life. 
He  would  labour  to  the  utmost  to  become  a  dis- 
tinguished as  well  as  a  worthy  man. 

Such  were  the  first  effects  of  heavy  grief  upon 
a  young,  wholesome,  well-directed  mind. 

What  was  remarkable  in  this  youth  was,  not 
so  much  that  all  these  good  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings were  awakened  by  the  touching  event  which 
had  taken  place,  but  that  he  kept  to  his  reso- 
lutions. 

How  easy  it  is  to  intend — honestly  and  sin- 
cerely to  intend  well ;  how  hard  to  persevere  ! 
Difficult  to  the  matured  man  ;  how  much  more 
so  to  a  youth  of  this  age. 

But  the  boy  possessed  a  character  strong  as 
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it   was  tender;  manly  in  resolution,   as  it  was 
infantine  in  simple  feeling. 

When  Fabian  had  thus  a  little  composed 
himself,  his  first  employment  was  to  sit  down 
and  write  to  his  mother.  It  was  no  easy  task. 
As  he  proceeded,  tender  recollections  crowded 
fast  into  his  mind  ;  the  water  rushed  to  his  eyes, 
and  the  blinding  tears  fell  fast  upon  the  paper 
before  him,  but  he  wiped  them  away,  and  set 
vigorously  to  work  again. 

The  manner  in  which  he  got  through  the 
letter,  was  a  sort  of  earnest  of  the  way  in  which 
he  would  get  through  life. 

*  *  *  » 

This  letter  had  been  received  by  the  mother 
with  mingled  sensations.  The  very  consolation 
she  drew  from  the  unaffected  piety  and  devotion 
to  herself  breathing  through  every  line  of  it, 
was  alloyed  by  the  excess  of  almost  nervous 
anxiety  with  which,  every  fresh  proof  of  her  son's 
value  led  her  to  regard  the  all-important  sub- 
ject   of  his  future    destiny.      And  it  was  not 
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until  she  had  summoned  courage  to  look  over 
her  husband's  papers,  and  new  views  of  the 
subject  had  been  presented  to  her  mind  by  the 
satisfactory  manner  in  which  the  matter  as  re- 
garded Paul  had  been  arranged,  that  her  mind 
was  relieved  upon  this  all -important  subject,  she 
could  enjoy  to  the  full  the  infinite  comfort  and 
consolation  which  her  son's  letter  afforded. 

According  to  the  way  in  which  Walter  had 
arranged  matters,  there  would  be  amply  sufficient 
to  provide,  with  proper  economy,  for  the  expenses 
of  Fabian's  education,  without  putting  Paul  to 
serious  inconvenience. 

Relieved  in  this  manner  from  an  almost  in- 
supportable load,  her  desire  to  realize  the  ad- 
vantages thus  presented  became  intense — almost 
too  nervously  intense. 

But  such  is  the  mother's  heart,  boundless  in 
its  affections  and  in  its  aspirations — the  strongest 
and  the  weakest  of  hunian  things. 

He  who  made  it  thus  will  look  with  indul- 
gence upon  the  passionate  force  of  its  desires. 
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The  worth  and  aiFection  of  her  son  became 
now,  as  I  have  said,  a  source  of  unmixed  conso- 
lation to  Kate,  a  balm  that  soothed  and  sweet- 
ened every  wound;  and  it  was  under  the  in- 
fluence of  such  feelings  that  she  fell  into  that 
sweet,  refreshing  sleep,  in  which  we  must  leave 
her  for  the  present,  to  see  what  is  become  of 
Amy ;  and  whether  she  justifies  good  Geoffrey 
or  Mrs.  Tilley  in  the  argument  w^hich  took 
place  at  the  bar  of  the   "  King  Charles." 

For  the  sake  of  domestic  authority,  we  hope 
it  will  prove  to  be  Geoffrey. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

"  By  thy  own  life  and  all  it  holds  the  nearest. 
By  those  past  joys,  and  thoughts,  the  fondest,  dearest. 
By  that  dim  future  which  thou  hop'st,  yet  fearest, 
By  thine  own  happiness,  rememher  me." 

John  Edmund  Reade. 

It  was  but  a  very  few  days  after  the  little  scene 
which  I  have  related  took  place,  that  a  letter 
was  put  into  Mrs.  Tilley's  hand. 

She  turned  it  over,  looked  at  it,  uttered  a 
somewhat  sharp  exclamation,  and  then,  "  From 
Amy  Grant,  I  declare !"  said  she. 

Now,  my  dear  Mrs.  Tilley,  and  my  dear 
everybody,  just  consider  how  much  more  plea- 
sure there  would   have  been   in  finding  Amy 
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Grant  in  the  right,  if  you  had  not  been  so  ready 
to  think  her  in  the  wrong. 

Good  Mrs.  Tilley  could  have  found  in  her 
heart  to  be  almost  vexed  to  see  her  husband  go 
up  justified. 

Such  justifications  are  so  bad  for  husbands. 

What  good  mother  loves  to  spoil  her  child  ? 
— What  good  wife  her  husband  ? 

However,  she  opens  the  letter,  half  hoping — 
perhaps  one  ought  in  candour  to  say  expecting — 
to  find  something  faulty  in  it ;  and  this  was  what 
she  found : 


"  My  dear  Mrs.  Tilley. 

"  I  have  but  this  very  moment  seen  in  an 
old  county  paper  the  dreadful,  dreadful  event 
that  has  happened  at  dear  Ashurst.  We  have 
been  travelling  about  in  Ireland  for  more  than 
six  weeks,  and  we  are  not  yet  returned  to  the 
Castle,  for  we  are  staying  at  a  place  of  my 
Lord's  in  Ireland.     Not  one  single  letter  have  I 
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received  since  we  have  been  away.     The  ser- 
vants don't  mind  much  about  me ;  they  will  not 
take  any  trouble  in  forwarding  my  letters,  and 
I  have  written  and  written,  but  I   don't  know 
whether  you  have  ever  received  any  that  I  wrote. 
I  have  felt  so  dull  and  unhappy  to  hear  no- 
thing from  you,  little  guessing  how  it  had  been ; 
and  now,  dear  Mrs.  Tilley,  what  shall  I  do  ?     I 
am  afraid  to  write  to  Mrs.  Lewis  till  I   hear 
something  of  how  she  is,  her  grief  will  be  so 
dreadfully  great.      We   are   to   return   to   the 
Castle  to-morrow.    Oh,  pray,  pray,  dearest  Mrs. 
Tilley,  write  to  me,  if  it  is  only  a  few  lines,  and 
tell  me  all  about  dear,  excellent  Mr.  Lewis.  What 
a  shock  it  must  have  been  !    And  pray,  if  it  is 
not  impertinent,  and  you  know,  tell  me  whether 
Mrs.  Lewis  will  be  pretty  well  oif — I  hope  there 
will  be  money  enough  to  make  her  comfortable. 
It  seems  a  shocking  thing  to  be  thinking  of 
money  at  such  a  time,  but  one  cannot  help  it, 
because,   you  know,  of  dear  Mrs.   Lewis   and 
Fabian.     Of  course,  Fabian  is  come  home,  poor, 
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poor  boy.     Dear  Mrs.  Tilley,  do  wTi'te  and  tell 
me  everything — everything. 

"  From  your  ever  affectionate, 

"Amy  Grant." 

"  Well,  wife,  what  do  you  say  to  that  ?"  said 
Mr.  Tilley,  who  had  taken  the  liberty  of  reading 
the  letter  over  her  shoulder. 

"  Why " 

"  Why,  I'll  tell  you  what  you'll  say  to  it,  my 
dear  little  woman — I  know  that  you  are  as  glad 
to  find  yourself  in  the  wrong,  as  ever  you  were 
to  be  in  the  right  .  .  .  and  that's  no  small  thing, 
to  say,  so  give  one  a  kiss." 

And  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  generous 
Mr.  Tilley  displayed  his  triumph. 

He  did  his  wife  but  justice. 

Mrs.  Tilley  was  as  glad  as  woman  could  be, 
to  receive  such  an  ample  justification  of  her  old 
favourite.  She  gave  her  lord  and  master  a 
little  amicable  slap  in  place  of  the  proifered  kiss, 
and  as  soon  as  he  was  gone,  drew  forth  pen  and 
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paper,  and  began,  without  delay,  to  answer  Amy's 
letter. 


"  MRS.  TILLEY   TO    MISS    GRANT. 

"  My  DEAR  Miss  Grant, 

"  I  was  very  glad  to  get  your  letter,  be- 
cause, to  own  the  truth,  I  was  rather  hurt,  and 
did  think  it  very  odd  that  you  should  never  have 
written. 

"  I  could  not  help  thinking  it  looked  as  if 
you  had  forgotten  old  friends  in  their  afflic- 
tion, which  would  have  been  very  bad ;  and  I 
sincerely  beg  your  pardon  for  ever  distrusting 
you  for  a  moment. 

"  As  for  Mr.  Tilley  he  has  all  along  been  saying 
that  I  ought  not  to  doubt  the  goodness  of  your 
heart ;  and  all  I  can  now  say  for  myself  is,  that 
he  cannot  possibly  be  more  glad  that  he  proves 
to  be  in  the  right,  than  I  am  to  find  myself  in 
the  wrong ;  w^hich  is  always  what  I  like  best, 
any  way,  if  I  would  but  own  it ;  and  especially 
upon  such  an  occasion  as  this ;  so  I  hope,  dear 
Miss  Grant,  you  will  forgive  me. 
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"  Poor  Mrs.  Lewis  has,  indeed,  been  in  heavy 
affliction.  Never  were  husband  and  wife  more 
united  than  these  two.  It  was  as  one  heart  be- 
tween them.  And,  poor  soul !  it  was  such  a 
dreadful  trial  in  all  ways.  Her  husband  so  ill ! 
and  she,  for  fear  of  infection,  would  not  suffer 
one  of  us  to  come  near  her  to  help  to  nurse  him ; 
she  had  only  old  Mother  Webbe  to  assist  her,  a 
helpless  old  body,  as  you  well  know. 

"  But  poor,  dear  Kate  Lewis  went  through  it 
all  with  such  courage,  that  old  Webbe  says  she 
never  saw  anything  hke  it.  Not  one  thing  that 
could  be  done  for  the  sick  man  was  neglected. 
It  was  as  if  there  had  been  a  hundred  pair  of 
hands.  But  then,  you  know,  it  is  not  in  human 
nature  to  make  such  desperate  efforts  without 
paying  for  it  afterwards  ;  and  I  am  very  sorry 
to  say,  that  Mrs.  Lewis  fell  sick  about  a  week 
after  her  husband's  death,  and  now  hes  in  her 
bed  very  ill,  and  what  is  worse,  very  helpless. 
She  has,  for  the  present,  quite  lost  the  use  ot 
her  hands  and   arms  ;  and  Mr.  Green,  who  is 
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the  doctor  that  attends  her,  fears  there  will  be  a 
stiffness  in  her  lower  limbs  too,  and  that  she  may 
be  a  cripple  for  life,  and  then,  God  help  her, 
poor  soul !  for  I  fear  she  will  be  very  badly  off. 
*'  Mr.  Lewis  left  her  all  that  he  had,  the  house, 
and  so  on,  to  purchase  an  annuity,  which,  with 
what  he  thought  she  could  do  in  various  little  ways 
to  help  herself,  would  be  enough  to  make  her 
comfortable  —  but,  poor  thing  !  her  doing  any 
thing  towards  maintaining  herself  is  quite  out 
of  the  question  at  present.  Besides,  to  think 
of  her  loneliness  !  and  no  daughter,  or  niece, 
or  even  cousin,  to  be  with  her;  and  used, 
as  she  was,  to  be  all  in  all  with  her  husband 
—it  breaks  one's  heart  to  think  of  it.  I 
do  what  I  can ;  but  you  know  my  time  is 
so  taken  up,  and  your  good  grandmother 
and  you  gone,  and  she  requiring  so  much 
nursing  and,  care !  But  she  is  patient  as 
a  lamb ;  and  in  spite  of  her  active  habits 
and  natural  high  spirit,  bears  this  visitation 
as  a  Christian  woman  ought  to  do — taking  pati- 
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ently  from  God's  hand  what  it  pleases  Him  to 
send. 

"  She  is  ver}'  thankful  about  Fabian,  It  is 
settled  that  Paul  Lewis  is  to  furnish  the 
funds  for  his  education  ;  and  you  know^  how 
this  matter  lay  at  her  heart.  But  some- 
times, when  I  think  over  these  things,  I  could 
find  in  my  heart  to  be  almost  sorry  that  the 
youth  is  so  clever  as  he  is,  proud  as  his  poor 
mother  is  of  him ;  for,  you  see,  it  cuts  off  all 
chance  of  his  settling  down  quietly  in  this  little 
place,  after  the  fine  education  he  is  to  receive — 
and  what  will  she  do  without  him  ?  Surely, 
never  was  a  more  desolate  widow  than  poor  Mrs. 
Lewis ! 

"  I  am  sure  it  will  be  a  comfort  to  her  to 
hear  from  you ;  so  pray  write,  and  tell  her  every- 
thing about  yourself,  and  how  you  are  going  on; 
for  sometimes  she  is  very  anxious  about  you, 
thinking  you  are  in  a  place  exposed  to  many 
snares. 

"But  I   hope  my  dear  Miss  Grant  will  ex- 
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cuse  an  old  fi'iend  for  expressing  her  prayers, 
that  it  wiD  please  God  to  keep  her  by  his  grace, 
and  suffer  her  not  to  enter  into  temptation ;  nor 
lead  her  to  be  flattered  or  puffed  up  by  the  great 
people  who  seem  to  have  taken  such  a  fancy  to 
her.     And  so  I  am, 

"  My  dear  Miss  Grant's 

*'  Affectionate  friend, 

"Margaret  Tilley.' 
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CHAPTER  X. 

"  Silence  was  the  breathless  homage  of   each  listening 
heart  that  knew 
The  pure  source  from  whence  that  spirit  its  ethereal 
waters  drew." 

John  Edmund  Reade. 

Good  Mrs.  Tilley  seems  to  have  been  gifted 
with  a  something  approaching  to  a  true  pre- 
sentiment in  her  anxieties  and  warnings  upon 
the  subject  of  Amy  Grant. 

For  so  beautiful  a  girl,  the  position  in  which 
she  found  herself  was  full  of  danger. 

Lady  St.  Eloi  was  a  most  amiable  and  most 
indulgent  person,  but  she  wanted  the  conscien- 
tious forethought  of  Ellen. 

Gay,  beautiful,  and  shielded  from  temptation 
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herself  by  a  disposition  most  pure  and  innocent, 
and  with  less  of  vanity  and  love  of  admiration 
than  surely  ever  belonged  before  to  so  beautiful  a 
creature — she  was  still  more  securely  protected 
by  the  deep  love  mingled  with  reverence,  which 
she  bore  to  her  husband. 

Lord  St.  Eloi  was  a  man  several  years  older 
than  herself;  but  this  circumstance  had  only 
seemed  to  strengthen  the  attachment  which  she 
had  felt  for  him  ever  since  she  had  been  quite  a 
little  child. 

The  grave  and  thoughtful  youth  had  from 
infancy  taken  a  strange  fancy  to  the  lovely  and 
playful  little  girl.  He,  who  seemed  scarcely  to 
know  what  it  was  to  love  any  one — so  completely 
was  the  whole  being  absorbed,  as  it  were,  by  the 
magnificent  intellect  which  he  possessed — had 
given  his  heart  to  this  little  creature — this  bud  in 
which  his  fertile  imagination  seemed  to  discern 
such  a  world  of  rich  promise  !  and  he  had  done  so 
with  a  strength  of  affection  that  already  almost 
amounted  to  a   passion.      There  is   a  strange, 
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mysterious  sympathy  in  these  things.  The  gay 
little  butterfly,  who  seemed  formed  only  to  flutter 
from  flower  to  flower — to  be  attracted  by  every- 
thing that  was  brightest  and  gayest  around  her — 
was  strangely  captivated  by  the  gentle  gravity 
of  that  countenance  which  was  softened  by  a 
peculiar  sweetness  when  turned  to  her. 

The  child  had  understood,  as  children 
readily  do,  how  much  this  tall  and  very  grand- 
looking  gentleman,  as  she  thought  him,  was 
admired  and  esteemed  by  ever}'  one.  All  the 
children  she  knew  were  afraid  of  him.  It  was  not 
that  he  dishked  children,  but  that,  shy  as  he 
was  by  nature,  he  felt  more  than  usually  shy 
with  children,  and  shunned  them  accordingly. 

AU  but  this  little  love,  between  whom  and 
himself  the  best  possible  understanding  subsisted. 

The  child  would  clamber  upon  his  knee,  and 
sit  there,  her  lovely  eyes  fixed  in  artless  confi- 
dence upon  his  face,  prattling  to  him  of  all  the 
events  of  her  opening  life  of  w^onder;  and  he 
with  his   serious,  intellectual  countenance  bent 
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towards  her,  would  remain  motionless,  as  if  he 
could  have  been  content  to  listen  for  ever. 

Now  and  then  the  strong  arm  which  sup- 
ported the  little  slender  fairy,  might  be  seen 
gently  closing  round  her,  and  softly  pressing  her 
to  his  bosom.  The  little  creature  would  seem 
sensible  to  the  tenderness  of  the  embrace,  would 
cast  up  a  glance  full  of  affection  into  his  eyes, 
and  then  settle  herself  again  upon  his  knee 
with  a  certain  air  of  increased  comfort,  as  if  his 
fondness  had  some  way  or  other  made  itself 
understood  by  her. 

When  he  has  been  wandering  in  the  woods 
about  her  father's  house,  engaged  in  the  most 
earnest  meditation,  if  he  chanced  to  meet  her 
coming  home  from  her  walk,  looking  tired  and 
sometimes  fretting  to  be  carried,  he  has  been  seen 
abandoning  meditation  to  the  winds,  to  stoop 
down,  take  up  the  tiny  one  in  his  arms,  lay  the 
little  head  upon  that  manly  breast  of  his,  and 
lull  her  to  sleep  as  in  a  cradle. 

What  he  felt  whilst  thus  engaged,  let  those 
say  who  know    w^hat  it  is  for   a   man   whose 
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habitual  reserve  keeps  all  the  world  at  a  distance, 
to  possess  one  unique,  peculiar,  treasured  object 
of  affection. 

As  years  rolled  on,  and  the  lovely  infant  ripened 
into  a  very  sweet  little  girl,  the  friendship  thus 
began  continued.  She,  had  become  a  very  nice, 
proper-behaved,  but  most  beautiful  inmate  of 
the  school-room,  with  the  gentlest  of  tempers, 
and  the  softest  and  brightest  of  smiles^and  he, 
had  started  into  life  as  a  statesman,  of  highest 
promise,  full  of  ardour  and  replete  with  power — 
devoted  to  the  noble  object  of  serving  his  country, 
with  a  fidelity,  sincerity,  and  singleness  of  pur- 
pose, rare  in  any  day,  and  very  particularly  so 
in  his. 

His  little  friend  was  by  this  time  old  enough  to 
comprehend,  and  old  enough, in  the  hidden  secrecy 
of  her  young  heart,  to  glory  in  and  adore  the  great- 
ness of  which  she  heard.  She  loved  the  young 
statesman  now  with  more  than  a  child's,  with  aU 
a  young  girl's  imaginative  hidden  love.  Proud 
was  she  when  he  addressed  her  !  Proud  when  he 
looked  her  way.     For  she  cherished  in  her  young 
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heart  a  secret  consciousness  of  his  affection  that 
did  away  with  fear.  The  prattling  confidence 
of  the  infant  it  is  true  was  gone,  and  the  seat 
upon  the  knee  was  exchanged  for  walks  hy 
his  side,  holding  his  hand,  listening  and  answer- 
ing as  they  strolled  together,  sometimes  in  the 
flower-garden,  sometimes  only  up  and  down  the 
hall,  but  there  was  the  same  sweet  confidence 
existing^  in  her  heart  towards  him.  She  w^as  too 
young  to  take  much  account  of  matters  of  sen- 
timent, and  too  simple  and  single-hearted  herself 
to  enquire  why  her  colour  flushed  up  to  her 
cheek,  and  why  she  felt  so  excessively  happy 
when  told  that  young  Lord  St.  Eloi  was  come. 

Years  rolled  on,  and  then  came  the  shy  mis- 
giving, and  the  sweet  reserve,  and  all  the  ex- 
quisite sensibilities  of  an  unhacknied  heart ;  till 
he,  as  entirely  wrapped  up  in  this  one  passion,  as 
he  was  absorbed  in  the  business  of  political  life, 
drew  from  this  loveliest  creature,  of  just  seven- 
teen, that  she  never  had,  she  never  should,  she 
never  could  love  any  one  but  himself 

And  thus  did  this  beauteous  being  escape  all 
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the  snares  of  the  great  world  into  which  she 
was  about  to  enter,  begin  life  defended  from  the 
assaults  of  evil  by  that  panoply  of  the  heart-felt 
devotion  to  a  man  as  highly  gifted,  and  as  supe- 
rior to  his  fellows  in  all  that  constitutes  manly 
superiority,  as  she  was  above  hers,  in  everything 
that  renders  woman  lovely. 

He  was  the  rose  of  Sharon. 

And  she,  the  lily,  pure,  spotless,  and  beauteous 
as  that  one  who  was  chosen  to  be  the  spouse  of 
the  most  magnificent  of  kings. 

Thus  had  the  lovely  Marchioness  of  St.  Eloi 
passed  through  life  under  the  sweetest  and  ho- 
liest influences.  The  deep  love  and  reverence 
she  bore  her  husband  had  rendered  all  the  tempt- 
ations perfectly  harmless  which  too  often  beset 
those  in  her  sphere,  gifted  as  she  was.  Every 
one  felt  that  the  remotest  idea  of  attempting  to 
disturb  this  sacred  fidelity  to  affection  and  duty 
would  have  been  as  absurd  as  wicked. 

It  was  not  alone  that  she  was  virtuous  and  good 
— though  she  was  both — but  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  her  to  be  tempted  even  to  one  frail 
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thought.  Men  admired  and  loved  her  with  a 
brother's  love.  What  is  utterly  out  of  reach^ 
excites  no  wish.  Who  could  be  puppy  enough 
to  pretend  to  compete  with  St.  Eloi  ?  It  was 
plain  she  appreciated  him  thoroughly,  and  loved 
him  in  proportion. 

There  would  have  been  a  sort  of  impiety  as 
well  as  audacity  in  presuming  even  to  breathe  a 
contaminating  thought  in  that  holy  circle  of 
affections. 

One  thing,  however,  is  wanting  to  those  who 
have  Uved  thus  priveleged  ;  and  that  is  experience. 
Lady  St.  Eloi  could  have  taken  care  of  herself 
if  it  had  been  possible  that  occasion  for  care 
should  arise ;  but  she  never  thought  of  taking 
care  of  Amy. 

It  did  not  seem  to  enter  into  her  ideas  that 
Amy  could  want  care.  She  never  had  required 
it  herself — life  had,  with  her,  gone  on  so 
smoothly.  Her  affections  had  from  the  first 
flowed  so  peacefully  in  one  undisturbed  current, 
that  she  forgot  how  rarely  this  can  be,  or  is,  the 
case  with  others  j  and,  heedless  in  her  confidence. 
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allowed  Amy,  who  was  become  an  established  fa- 
vourite with  every  one,  to  take  her  chance  in  the 
mixed  and  ever-changing  society  which  passed  in 
one  almost  continuous  stream  through  Lord  St. 
Eloi's  house.  Wherever  his  residence  might 
happen  to  be,  whether  at  his  magnificent  castle 
in  one  of  our  midland  counties,  or  in  the  more 
wild  and  desolate,  but  still  more  lordly  mansion 
which  he  possessed  in  Ireland,  it  was  always  full. 
The  indulgence  of  the  warm  hospitality  of 
her  nature  by  receiving,  and  entertaining  her 
husband's  friends,  formed  the  business  of  Lady 
St.  Eloi's  life,  so  that  she  had  very  little  time  for 
other  duties.  But  she  loved  her  children,  though 
she  saw  so  little  of  them  ;  and  she  was  charmed 
with  the  idea  of  leaving  them  to  the  care  of  Amy. 
Most  gratefully  did  she  observe  their  improved 
looks ;  and  happy,  generous  mother  as  she  was, 
she  felt  no  maternal  jealousy  at  seeing  them  hang- 
ing about  the  young  governess  to  whom  they  owed 
so  much,  and  evidently  loving  her  almost  more 
than  herself.  She  thought  no  reward  too  great 
to  repay  Amy's  care  and  tenderness. 
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Things  have  a  tendency  to  advance  in  this 
world, unless  something  happens  to  cut  them  short 
oiF.  And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  from  the  indul- 
gence of  being  invited  into  the  drawing-room  after 
dinner  whenever  any  celebrity  was  to  be  there, 
whom  Lady  St.  Eloi  thought  Amy  would  like  to 
see  ;  it  gradually  became  a  regular  custom,  that 
she  should  be  found  there  every  evening,  when 
the  ladies  come  up  from  the  dM^^^^^room. 

She  used  to  sit  a  little  apart  from  the  rest ;  a 
good  deal  shaded  by  a  large  Indian  screen.  She 
had  her  embroidery  frame  before  her,  at  which 
she  was  assiduously  employed,  and  a  small  table 
with  lights  upon  it  on  one  side  of  her.  She  was 
working  a  beautiful  couvrepied  for  Lady  St.  Eloi, 

This  was  the  place  she  had  somehow  fallen 
into  the  regular  occupation  of,  and  it  was  con- 
sidered quite  her  own ;  so,  when  people  were  in- 
clined to  notice  and  talk  to  her,  they  would  turn 
themselves  that  way — or  take  a  chair  and  sit  down 
beside  her — or  sometimes  standing  concealed 
from  the  general  view  by  the  folds  of  the  screen, 
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unseen  by  the  busily  engaged  society  of  the 
salon,  would  talk  to  her — or  watch  her  in  silence 
— as  the  case  might  be. 

The  place  had  been  a  favourite  stand  with 
many  a  one ;  but  at  this  time  there  was  one  young 
man  in  particular  who  might  the  most  often  be 
found  there. 

He  was  a  tall,  pale,  handsome,  aristocratical- 
looking  person ;  and  it  was  very  much  the 
fashion,  I  have  heard,  with  the  young  ladies  of 
his  own  rank,  to  adore  him.  The  admiration  he 
inspired,  indeed,  w^as  a  thing  rather  to  be  affi- 
ched  than  to  be  concealed.  It  being  generally 
considered  a  proof  of  good  taste — of  especial  re- 
finement to  make  one  of  the  list  of  hapless  dam- 
sels who  had  worn  the  willow  upon  his  account. 

This  idol  among  young  ladies,  whether  he  was 
wearied  with  perpetual  admiration — or  whether 
it  was  that  the  beautiful  girl  who  sat  so  quietly 
at  her  embroidery  frame  whilst  the  other  young 
ladies  were  so  busy  talking,  flirting,  and  displaying 
themselves  to  the  best  advantage,  possessed  a 

VOL.  II.  p 
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peculiar  charm  to  his  hacknied  fancy,  I  do  not 
know ;  but  this  is  certain  Lord  Raymond  was 
very  much  more  often  to  he  found  standing  hidden 
from  view  in  the  folding  of  the  Indian  screen,  than 
a  true  friend  of  Amy  Grant's  might  have  wished. 

And  this  is  the  way  he  would  go  on. 

Sometimes  he  would  stand  there  in  one  of 
those  easy  attitudes,  so  much  admired  for  their 
indefinable  grace  by  all  the  world ;  perhaps,  not 
even  turning  his  head  her  way,  yet  seeming  to  find 
a  strange  sort  of  satisfaction  in  being  near  her. 

At  others,  he  would  keep  w^atching  attentively 
the  industrious  fingers,  as  if  there  could  be  no 
sight  more  interesting  than  the  progress  of  a 
rose  through  the  different  shadings  of  pale  pink 
to  deep  crimson. 

These  whimsical  ways  of  his  went  on  for  some 
time  without  his  once  addressing  the  young 
creature  near  him.  He  w^ould  only,  at  times, 
make  his  presence  known  by  suddenly  starting 
from  his  position  to  pick  up  a  fallen  needle,  or 
dropped, skein  of  silk,  and  presenting  it  in  silence ; 
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but,  though  in  silence,  with  a  something  in  his 
countenance  which  told  a  story  of  its  own.  After 
such  little  marks  of  attention  he  would  usually 
make  his  retreat  altogether,  and  taking  his  place 
among  the  crowd  of  his  female  admirers  upon  the 
other  side  of  the  room  again,  be  more  gay,  more 
insinuating,  more  flattering,  more  false  than  ever. 
Amy  could  not  help  having  her  attention  a 
good  deal  excited  by  this  sort  of  behaviour. 
The  effect  he  intended  by  it,  was  produced  : — 
First,  she  began  by  thinking  how  odd  it  was 
that  any  one  should  choose  to  place  himself  in 
that  corner  so  remote  from  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany :  next,  she  began  to  feel,  by  an  odd  sort 
of  instinct,  that  the  occupier  of  the  fold  in  the 
Indian  screen  was  very  often  looking  her  way 
— But  the  first  time  that  suddenly  awaking, 
as  if  from  a  deep  reverie,  he  started  forwards 
to  pick  up  her  scissors,  and  looked  full  in  her 
eyes  as  he  gave  them  back  to  her — an  idea 
most  flattering  to  woman's  vanity  shot  across  her 
— that  fatal  idea,  which  being  once  presented, 
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a  man  ceases  to  be  an  object  of  complete  in- 
difference to  any  woman. 

Was  it  possible  ? — No,  not  possible.  Could 
it^  be  really  possible  ? — Nonsense  !  absurd !  but 
how  strange  it  was  ! 

And  the  next  time — and  upon  every  fresh 
occasion  that  the  same  little  scene  occurred — it 
seemed  to  be  less  strange  and  more  and  more 
possible. 

She  could  not  help  feeling  a  good  deal  flat- 
tered. What  girl,  in  her  situation,  could  have 
helped  feeling  flattered  by  this  spontaneous,  un- 
sought homage  from  one  the  admired  of  every 
creature  around  her. 

And  now  Amy  Grant  began  to  find  a  new 
occupation  for  her  thoughts. 

She  had  been  accustomed  to  amuse  herself 
very  well  at  her  embroidery  in  her  corner, 
by  hstening  to  the  conversation  going  on,  and 
quietly  watching  the  brilliant  actors  moving  in 
the  society  before  her. 

Perfectly  simple ;  and  quite  accustomed  to  es- 
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teem  lierself  as  nobody  in  any  company  but  th^t 
of  her  own  loved  ones  at  iVshurst.  It  never  en- 
tered into  her  thoughts  to  feel  mortified,  or  con- 
sider it  a  hardship  to  be  so  little  noticed,  and 
thus  to  sit  apart  from  the  circle. 

To  be  allowed  to  watch  the  splendid  pageant 
of  fashionable  life  which  passed  before  her  eyes, 
was  amusement  and  interest  enough  for  her 
lively,  observing  mind.  It  never  entered  her  head 
to  regard  herself  as  an  object  of  compassion,  be- 
cause she  had  only  to  play  the  part  of  spectator. 

Her  affections  were  far  away — they  dwelt  among 
her  own  people — she  neither  expected  nor  desired, 
in  her  present  situation,  to  occupy  more  than  the 
secondary  part  she  so  cheerfully  accepted.  Her 
heart  was  incapable  of  jealousy  or  envy.  Ce  noir 
et  secret  effet  d'un  orgueil  faible.^  Certainly, 
Amy  Grant  felt  the  advantage  of  this  way  of  look- 
ing at  things,  and  had  sat  perfectly  contented  for 
many  a  long  evening,  amusing  herself  with  the  gen- 
teel comedy  which  was  being  played  before  her  eyes. 
»  Bossuet. 
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But  it  was  not  in  human  nature — and  above 
all,  not  in  woman's  nature — when  the  idea  had 
once  suggested  itself,  that  to  one  person  at  least, 
and  he,  such  a  person,  she  was  not  a  mere  cypher 
— a  breathing  statue,  as  little  thought  of  as  any 
of  the  figures  which  supported  the  lamps  in 
the  corners  of  the  rooms — it  was  not  in  human 
nature,  I  say,  this  idea  having  once  gained 
ground,  that  it  should  not  be  accompanied  with 
a  strange  pleasure. 

She  no  longer  sat  silent  and  amused,the  flowers 
springing  to  life  under  her  busy  fingers,  interested 
and  observant  with  what  was  going  on  among 
the  others  and  never  thinking  of  herself.  She 
began  to  feel  as  if  she,  too,  had  a  part  to  play, 
and  she  could  not  help  indulging  in  many  a 
sidelong  glance  at  the  place  he  usually  occupied 
behind  the  screen,  wondering  whether  he  would 
come  again  or  not. 

As  the  door  opened  and  the  gentlemen  en- 
tered from  the  dining-room,  she  could  not  help 
watching  the  party  with  a  new  interest.     Oh, 
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no !  he  would  not  come  this  evening !  How 
foolish  she  was  !  and  what  did  it  signify  whether 
he  came  or  not  ? — -Yet  she  could  not  help  feeling 
a  little  thrill  of  pleasure  when,  by-and-by,  she 
would  see  him,  as  it  were,  furtively  gliding  into 
the  old  place. 

This  little  romance  in  dumb  show  went  on 
for  some  time. 

The  vain  and  practised  deceiver  knew  verj  well 
what  he  was  about,  and  pretty  well  what  object 
he  had.  *'  Not  a  vicious  one,"  he  said  to  him- 
self; and  no  thanks,  by-the-bye,  to  him  for  that. 
The  house  of  Lord  St.  Eloi  was  the  very  sanc- 
tuary of  honour  ;  nothing  \dle  or  criminal  would 
have  dared  to  enter  there. — "Not  a  vicious 
object,"  said  he,  to  himself,  and  thus  he  satisfied 
his  conscience.  He  merely  sought  the  httle  in- 
nocent amusement  of  endeavouring  to  discover 
whether  this  pretty  automaton,  who  sat  working 
as  indefatigably  at  her  needle,  as  if  moved  by 
clock-work,  could  be  made  to  show  signs  of 
life.     Whether  it  was  possible  to  awaken  a  heart 
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there,  and  whether  that  heart  might  he  taught 
to  beat  for  him. 

A  senseless  and  unfeeling  mixture  of  vanity 
and  curiosity  tempted  him  to  amuse  his  jaded 
fancy  and  fill  up  the  wearisome  sameness  of  a 
life  of  pleasure,  with  the  excitement  of  this  new 
species  of  conquest. 

She  looked  so  innocent,  so  bewitchingly  un- 
conscious of  design.  He  must  just  make  the 
dear  little  piece  of  precision  stir.  The  beams 
of  the  sun  should  fall  upon  the  statue  of  Mem- 
non,  and  waken  a  harmony  of  which  she  herself, 
even,  was  not  aware.  He  would  teach  the  sweet 
insensible  what  it  was  to  have  a  heart ;  a  little 
experience  in  life  would  perfect  her  education,  and 
instruct  her  in  a  few  things  the  pretty  favourite 
would  never  learn  from  Lady  St.  Eloi. 

This  was  what  he  proposed  to  himself  at 
first ;  but  there  is  such  a  thing  as  getting  your 
own  fingers  burned  when  you  are  setting  your 
neighbour's  goods  on  fire. 

It  is  certain  this  young  good-for-little  Lord 
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Raymond  began,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  find 
more  pleasure  than  he  chose  to  confess  to  him- 
self, in  thus  taking  his  stand  within  the  folds  of 
the  screen,  though  his  manner  to  the  other  young 
ladies  became  even  more  lively  and  flattering  than 
usual,  and  he  flirted  to  the  general  satisfaction  a 
vast  deal  more  than  he  in  general  condescended 

to  do. 

***** 

At  last,  the  long-maintained  silence  ceased, 
and  thus  the  young  gentleman  broke  ground,  as 
he  would  have  called  it. 

She  had  made  a  miscount  in  her  stitches. 
Ah,  Amy,  my  dear !  what  were  you  thmking 
about  ?  I  am  afraid  not  alone  of  your  work,  as  a 
good  girl  should !  Now  be  it  known  to  the 
ignorant  in  needlework  of  this  description,  that  a 
miscount  in  a  piece  of  embroidery  is  like  a  mis- 
construction in  life.  If  you  want  the  resolution 
immediately  to  set  things  right,  it  embarrasses 
the  whole  business  in  hand,  and  there  is  no  end  to 
the  trouble  such  mistakes  may  occassion.    Amy, 
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to  her  credit  be  it  spoken,  was  one  who  had  the 
resolution  always  to  go  back  upon  her  stitches, 
literally  or  metaphorically,  till  she  had  got  things 
quite  as  they  should  be  again. 

She  was  vexed  at  her  blunder  this  evening, 
and  not  quite  satisfied  with  herself  as  to  the 
cause  of  it ;  for  her  conscience  whispered  her 
that  she  had  been  thinking  a  good  deal  more 
than  there  was  any  occasion  for,  about  a  certain 
fold  in  a  certain  Indian  screen. 

She  was,  however,  just  at  present  quite  ab- 
sorbed with  the  trouble  of  setting  her  work  to 
rights.  No  small  trouble  ;  for  there  was,  I  be- 
lieve, a  great  deal  to  be  undone  which,  if  I  were 
a  woman,  and  a  stitcher  of  embroidery,  which 
most  certainly  I  should  have  been,  if  a  woman, 
would  have  been  to  me  very  provoking. 

"It  appears  to  me  very  strange,  how  any 
human  being  can  be  so  totally  absorbed  in  silk 
painting.  Do  they  suppose  there  is  any  intrinsic 
merit  in  such  occupations  ?"  was  uttered  in  a 
low  voice  just  behind  her. 
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She  had  not  been  aware  of  his  approach. 

She  started,  coloured,  and  looked  up. 

That  was  not  exactly  the  way  she  had  some- 
way expected  to  have  been  addressed  by  him,  if 
ever  that  out-of-the-way  thing  should  occur. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  .  .  .  ." 

"  What  for  ? — I  beg  yours  for  disturbing  you 
in  what  seems,  if  one  may  judge  by  the  undivided 
attention  you  pay  to  it,  the  most  difficult  as  well 
as  the  most  interesting  of  avocations." 

"  It  does  not  require  any  very  particidar  skill 
or  attention,"  she  answered  simply ;  "  it  is  merely 
a  counting  of  stitches." 

"  The  growth  of  which  under  your  fingers  I 
have  watched  for  so  many  evenings  .  .  .  What ! 
Is  all  this  pretty  creation  the  effect  of  a  purely 
mechanical  operation?  I  imagined  you  to  be 
an  artist  in  silks — as  I  think  I  called  you." 

"  Ah,  no  !  the  real  artist  is  he  who  designs 
the  pattern.     I  only  follow  it  wdth  my  fingers." 

"  And  most  industriously,  I  am  sure — but  I 
must  be  allowed  to  wonder  .   .  .  ." 
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She  did  not  seem  inclined  to  ask  at  what  he 
must  be  allowed  to  wonder ;  she  went  on  with 
her  needle,  undoing  her  convolvuluses. 

"  You  don't  please  to  wonder  what  I  wonder 
at,  it  seems  ?" 

She  looked  up  at  him  with  her  large,  clever 
eyes,  which  spoke  wonder  at  his  ways,  whether 
she  chose  to  confess  it  in  words  or  no.  What 
could  he  mean  by  talking  in  this  odd  manner  ? 

"  You  don't  care  to  know  what  I  wonder  at, 
or  anything  else  about  me,  that  I  see  plainly 
enough,"  he  said,  and  turned  from  her  and  went, 
as  usual,  to  the  bevy  of  young  beauties  clustered 
upon  the  other  side  of  the  room. 

"  Ah, ha!"  cries  one  gay  girl,  "we've  found  you 
out  at  last !  We  could  not  conceive  what  you  had 
hid  yourself  behind  the  screen  for.  Found  out ! 
found  out !  you've  been  talking  to  the  governess." 

"  Well,  and  if  I  have,  perhaps  it's  because  I 
think  that  is  what  some  of  the  rest  of  us  might 
have  the  politeness  to  do  now  and  then  .  .  .  but 
I  only  said  three  words,  in  all " 
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'*And  they  had  as  well  be  your  first  and 
last  three  words,"  said  a  man  standing  behind 
him. 

"  Ah,  Falkener,  is  that  you  ? — Why,  I  thought 
you  would  have  been  all  on  my  side.  The  poor 
little  creature  will  be  perfectly  moped  sitting 
there,  as  she  does,  evening  after  evening,  her  head 
bent  over  that  insupportable  embroidery  frame, 
neither  speaking  nor  spoken  to  —  *  looking  at 
happiness  through  other  people's  eyes.'  I  can 
tell  you  that  is  no  such  very  exhilarating  way  of 
spending  one's  time." 

"  Let  her  alone,  or  she  may  look  at  some- 
thing else  than  happiness  through  her  own 
eyes." 

The  advice  was  not  taken  in  pursuance  of 
his  own  object ;  but  the  first  step  had  been. 
The  next  evening  he  returned  to  the  charge, 
and  this  time  drawing  a  chair  upon  the  shady, 
screened  side  of  the  embroidery  frame,  he  sat 
down  beside  her.  After  watching  her  in  silence 
for  some  time,  he  began — 
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**  You  do  not  care  to  hear,  but  nevertheless  I 
am  very  much  inclined  to  tell  you,  what  it  was  I 
wondered  at  last  night." 

She  looked  up  as  before,  and  as  if  she  in- 
tended to  listen.  She  did  not  know  exactly  what 
other  answer  to  make. 

"  Well,  then,  I  wonder  how  a  creature  like 
you  can  sit  here  in  a  corner,  hour  after  hour, 
and  evening  after  evening,  passing  a  needle  and 
silk  through  these  little  holes — this  canvas,  I 
think  you  call  it — and  be,  and  look  so  contented 
as  you  do — and  yet  I  am  certain  you  are  not  an 
automaton." 

She  laughed  a  little. 

"All  gentlemen  despise  needle-work,  I  be- 
lieve," she  said,  unaffectedly  ;  "  but  I  do  not 
know  what  would  become  of  me  .  .  .  what  I 
should  do  without  it." 

''  Do  ! — Why,  do  as  the  rest  do,"  glancing 
towards  the  opposite  of  the  room,  where  a  knot 
of  young  ladies  were  lounging  on  sofas,  em- 
ployed literally  upon  nothing. 
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"  I  could  not  do  as  the  rest  do — it  is  not 
my  place." 

*'  Should  you  like  it  to  be  your  place  ?" 

"  Sometimes  I  think  I  should — not  always." 

"  Sometimes  you  think  you  should — not  al- 
ways?— Then  you  have  only  fits  of  en\T... oc- 
casional paroxysms  of  discontent,  jealousy  and 
all  bitter  passions,  eh  ?" 

She  laughed;  a  low,  quiet — a  sweet  little 
laugh  he  thought  it. 

"  Not  even  occasional  fits  of  such  bad  things 
as  those,  I  do  hope.  It  would  be  very  bad  in- 
deed of  me  if  I  could  feel  so." 

"Why  so  yery  bad  in  you?... Nobody  can 
find  it  very  pleasant,  I  should  think,  to  be  set 
on  one  side,  as  vou  seem  to  be." 

"  I  don't  know  for  others ;  I  get  along  very 
well  myself ;"  and  she  returned  to  her  w^ork,  bent 
down  her  head,  and  began  assiduously  counting 
her  stitches. 

He  sat  watching  her  a  little  time,  then  he 
went  on  again  in  a  rather  vexed  tone. 
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"It  makes  one  quite  irritable  to  see  a  rational  hu- 
man being  counting  like  the  ticking  of  a  clock." 

Again  the  face  was  lifted  up  with  such  a 
pretty  amused  smile  ! 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  you  make  me  quite 
cross. — Are  you  ever  cross  ?"  asked  he. 

"  Of  course,  sometimes." 

"  And  what  thing  in  the  world  makes  you 
feel  most  cross  ? — Hearing  a  fellow  like  me  talk 
nonsense  ?" 

"  It  does  not  make  me  feel  very  cross ;  but 
perhaps  I  would  rather  not." 

"  You  don't  care  enough  about  me  to  feel 
cross^ — cela  va  sans  dire — I  wish  the  case  were 
my  own,  for  you  can  make  me  feel  cross,  and 

very  cross." 

Again  she  had  recourse  to  her  embroidery 
and  her  counting. 

"Have  done,"  at  last  he  said,  impatiently; 
"if  you  go  on  with  that  provoking  counting 
much  longer  you  will  drive  me  wild,  and  we 
shall  have  a  scene — and  then  what  will  all  yon- 
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der  young  ladies  say  ?  Why  will  you  provoke 
me  by  doing  just  the  very  thing  I  most  hate  ? 
I  should  detest  Venus  herself,  if  she  kept 
counting  her  stitches,  when  I  wanted  to  be 
talking  to  her." 

She  smiled  again — he  was  so  odd  she  could 
not  help  smiling.  She  went  on  with  her  work, 
but  at  the  risk  of  having  it  all  to  undo  again. 
She  gave  up  her  counting. 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said.  "  I  don't  think  I 
dislike  seeing  you  at  work.  There  is  something 
pretty  —  something  attractive  —  magnetic  —  in 
the  way  your  fingers  go,  putting  the  needle 
in  and  out,  in  and  out.  I  suppose  it  exercises  the 
same  sort  of  tranquillising,  half-somnambulant 
influence  upon  yourself;  and  this  is  what  I  am 
to  understand  by  its  making  this  odious  salon 
tolerable  to  you." 

"  Odious  salon  !"  she  repeated,  looking  up 
again,  with  a  "  what-ca/i-you-mean"  written 
upon  her  face. 

"  What  can    I  mean  ?     Oh !   I   see  you  do 

VOL.    II.  Q 
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wonder  at  me  at  last.  What  can  I  mean  ? 
Why  this  I  can  mean — that  I  am  not  the  least 
morsel  in  the  world  like  the  man  you,  or  any  of 
the  rest  of  the  world  take  me  for  .  .  .  that  I  detest 
the  frivolous,  empty  life  I  am  leading ;  and 
that,  if  it  goes  on  much  longer,  it  will  end  by 
my  putting  a  pistol-bullet  through  my  head.'* 

She  did  look  up  now  with  an  expression  of 
terror.  She  thought  he  really  must  be  going 
mad. 

"  Pray,  don't  look  so  horrified — I'm  not  mad  ! 
No  I  am  not — I  am  not,  indeed.  Don't  be 
frightened — I  am  quite  sane — quite  a  tame 
animal — a  regular  tame,  spiritless,  languid,  use- 
less animal,  such  as  our  precious  form  of  society 
creates.  Not  a  touch  of  insanity,  nor  anything 
else  that  is  extravagant  about  me"  .  .  .  Then  he 
rose  from  his  chair,  saying,  carelessly — 

"  I  must  be  oif  now,  and  resume  my  place 
in  the  endless  circle — the  eternity  of  nothing- 
ness. May  I  come  and  talk  to  you  a  little 
more  to-morrow  evening  ?     Now  just  say  yes — 
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1  shall  think  you  a  prude  if  you  wont  say  yes. 
It  would  be  so  unlike  you  to  fancy  I  meant  any 
harm." 

She  did  not  know  what  to  say.  All  that 
was  delicate  and  womanly  in  her  shrunk  from 
the  appearance  of  harbouring  any  such  sus- 
picion, and  yet  she  felt  obscurely  that  the  en- 
couragement he  demanded  was  one  which 
ought  never  to  have  been  asked. 

"You  cannot  think  I  mean  any  harm,"  he 
repeated,  looking  into  her  eyes — "  least  of  all  to 
one  who,  I  am  sure,  might  do  me  a  vast  deal  of 
good.  Just  say  yes — just  say  that.  I  may 
come  and  talk  to  you  a  little  more  to-morrow. 
Only  just  say  yes.^  Surely  this  is  nothing  so 
very  unreasonable  to  ask  ?" 

Thus  put,  she  felt  she  must  say  yes. 

With  a  certain  shy  reluctance  she  just  mut- 
tered the  "  yes."  Her  better  angel  was  prompt- 
ing her  all  the  time  to  say  nothing;  but  she 
had  not  the  courage,  or  rather  the  presence  of 
mind  to  obey  the  instinct  within. 

Q  2 
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Ungraciously  as  the  permission  was  granted, 
he  received  it  as  if  it  had  been  the  greatest  en- 
couragement possible. 

"  Thank  you  !"  said  he,  gaily — "  thank  you 
ten  thousand  times.  Be  sure  I  will  not  abuse 
your  condescension.  I  will  be  prudence  and 
reason  itself.     Thank  you  a  thousand  times." 

And  again  he  went  away. 

That  night,  when  Amy  laid  her  head  upon 
her  pillow,  well  was  it  for  her  future  tranquillity 
that  there  was  one  dear  image  in  possession  of 
her  heart  that  refused  entrance  to  any  in- 
truder. 

Lord  Raymond  was  undoubtedly  very  charm- 
ing, and  his  manner  of  addressing  her  had  some- 
thing in  it  only  too  insinuating.  She  was  not  a 
girl  to  be  insensible  to  the  homage  of  such  a 
man ;  and  there  is  reason  enough  to  fear,  that 
had  her  fidelity  not  been  perfect  to  the  friend  of 
her  youth,  this  thoughtless  and  unprincipled 
man  of  fashion  might,  as  he  intended,  have 
succeeded,  by  his  flatteries,  in  making  an  im- 
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pression  which  would  have  speedily  and  seriously 
disturbed  her  peace.  As  it  was,  she  wore  a 
panoply  he  was  little  aware  of. 


The  next  day,  Amy,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
was  seated  in  her  usual  place ;  and  in  spite  of 
the  reflections  of  the  preceding  night,  it  is  but 
too  true  that  the  idle  young  gentleman  had  so 
far  succeeded  in  his  objectless  object — that  as 
she  sat,  her  head  over  her  frame,  working  at 
her  roses  and  convolvuluses,  her  thoughts  were 
running  rather  truant  from  the  subjects  that 
usually  occupied  them.  She  could  not  help 
wondering  whether  Lord  Raymond  would  come 
again,  and  what  strange  things  he  would  find 
to  say  next. 

But  she  had  her  wonderings  for  nothing  this 
time.  He  did  not  come  near  her  the  whole 
evening.  The  fold  of  the  screen  was  left 
vacant. 
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She  could  not  help  lifting  up  her  eyes  from 
time  to  time,  and  glancing  to  the  other  end  of 
the  room,  where  he  lay  stretched  his  full  length 
upon  a  sofa,  reading  what  appeared  to  be  a 
French  novel.  Presently  the  hand  sunk  which 
held  the  book,  and  he  seemed  to  fall  fast 
asleep. 

One  of  the  young  ladies  shortly  afterwards 
went  to  the  piano'forte,  and  began  to  sing, 
very  charmingly,  as  Amy  thought;  and  after 
the  young  lady  had  been  singing  some  time 
there  was  a  general  cry  for  Lord  Raymond. 

Lady  St.  Eloi,  whose  cousin  he  was,  went  up 
to  the  sofa,  put  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder, 
and  shaking  him  gently,  till  he  opened  his  eyes 
with  a  most  natural  little  start  and  look  of  be- 
wilderment, as  if  he  had  really  been  asleep,  she 
begged  of  him  to  come  and  join  in  a  scene  from 
the  favourite  opera  of  the  season,  which  they 
were  about  to  try. 

He  yawned  and  stretched  himself,  and  said 
he  was  mighty  unwilling  to   spoil  it  all  by  his 
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horrid  croak — protested  he  did  not  know  a  note 
of  music — and  that  he  hated  exposing  his  ig- 
norance. But  she  persisted,  well  knowing  how 
to  understand  all  this,  and  led  him,  Hke  a 
school-boy,  creeping-like  snail,  *  as  Amy  thought, 
to  the  piano-forte ;  and  soon  he  was  stooping 
over  the  desk,  as  if  perfectly  absorbed  in 
what  was  going  on,  and  the  rich  tenor  of  his 
superb  voice  was  heai'd  mingling  with  the  rest, 
filling  up  the  tide  of  song  with  its  dehghtful  into- 
nation and  harmony. 

And  so  the  evening  passed  away. 

And  Amy  w^ent  to  her  pillow — a  little  disap- 
pointed, it  must  be  confessed.  She  was  not 
perfection,  poor  thing !  and  there  is  something 
in  the  attention  of  such  a  man,  to  a  girl  in 
Amy's  position,  which,  under  any  circumstances, 
is  doubly  dangerous. 

The  next  evening  the  same  conduct  was  re- 
peated, with  this  difference  only,  that  whilst  he 
was  singing  Lord  Raymond,  once  or  twice, 
turned  his   eyes    her  w^ay,    as    if    to    observe 
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whether  she  listened,  and  ask  whether  she  was 
pleased. 

Listen  she  could  not  help  doing — pleased, 
enchanted,  she  could  not  help  being.  Surely 
never  human  voice  was  so  rich,  so  touching,  so 
beautiful ! 

The  next  morning  was  a  lovely  one — a  sweet, 
calm  autumn  morning ;  and  the  woods  which 
came  down  to  the  lake  from  the  hills  that  sur- 
rounded it  upon  every  side,  were  tinted  in  a 
rich  profusion  of  beauty  with  the  golds,  and 
reds,  and  browns  of  October.  A  soft  veil-like 
mist  hung  around  their  trunks,  and  upon  the 
glades  between  them,  on  which  the  sweet,  calm 
autumn  sun  w^as  shining.  The  sound  of  cawing 
rooks  was  now  and  then  heard  in  the  distance, 
and  now  and  then  the  note  of  a  wild  bird 
twittering — and  now  and  then  a  little  flower 
peeped  through  the  grass — and  all  was  so  calm, 
so  still,  so  softly  warm,  so  dehghtful ! 

Amy  shut  up  her  lesson  books,  and  deter- 
mined to  take  her  little  charges  out  to  walk, 
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before  the  lovely  morning  should  change,  as  it 
usually  does  at  this  time  of  the  year,  into  a  some- 
what cold,  damp  evening. 

She  led  them  along  the  terrace  overhanging 
the  lake,  and  so  into  the  woods  beyond,  where 
paths  were  cut  admitting  the  soft  light  and 
warmth,  and  leading  occasionally  to  open  glades 
bung  round  with  the  glorious  trees  in  all  their 
rich  autumn  foliage ;  from  the  deep  green  of 
oaks,  some  of  which  seem  ever  in  our  climate  to 
be  making  an  almost  insane  attempt  to  become 
evergreen,  to  the  richest  red  and  gold  of  the 
beech  trees  and  pale  yellow  of  the  larches. 

These  glades  were  very  beautiful.  In  some, 
little  crystal  brooks  were  running  and  sparkling 
through  the  grass;  others,  where  rustic  seats 
had  been  placed,  were  adorned  with  statues  of 
sylvan  divinities.  The  children  were  as  fond  as 
she  was  herself  of  these  walks  in  the  woods, 
which  they  usually  had  entirely  to  themselves. 
The  solitude  was  never  a  sohtude  to  Amy.  The 
life  of  the  woods  was  like  her  native  element. 
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It  was  peopled  for  her  by  a  thousand  dear  asso- 
ciations. She  had  been  so  happy  once  in  scenes 
of  which  these  walks  reminded  her  ! 

So  she  strolled  on,  placid  and  contented,  her 
little  girls  by  her  side.  The  affection,  indeed, 
of  these  young  creatures  sufficed  to  give  all  that 
must  have  been  wanting  to  the  present  existence 
of  one,  whose  heart  was,  as  yet,  so  happily  occu- 
pied with  other  and  distant  interests. 

The  little  party  went  forward,  following  the 
traces  of  the  wood  walks,  the  children  fluttering 
about  in  search  of  late  autumn  flowers,  and  Amy 
walking  on  musingly,  her  thoughts  dwelling 
upon  distant  Ashurst — when  suddenly  her  atten- 
tion was  aroused  by  hearing  a  quick  step  follow- 
ing her  up  the  path,  and  before  she  had  time  to 
think.  Lord  Raymond  appeared  and  was  at  her 
side. 

He  looked  heated,  and  as  if  he  had  been 
walking  very  fast. 

"  What  a  chase  I  have  had  after  you !"  he 
began,  rather  impatiently,   as  soon  as  he  had 
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breath  to  speak — "I  saw  you  go  along  the  ter- 
race, but  I  suppose  I  must  have  missed  the  path 
you  took,  though  I  followed  you  as  soon  as  I 
could  find  my  hat." 

"Am  I  wanted?"  she  said,  turning  unsus- 
piciously, as  if  to  retrace  her  steps.  "  Come, 
my  dears !" 

"  Wanted  !  Yes — you  are  wanted  here.  Don't 
call  the  children.  What  do  you  call  the  children 
for  ?" 

"  I  thought  you  were  come  to  tell  us  we  were 
wanted  at  home  ...  I  thought,  perhaps,  you  were 
so  good  as  to  follow  us  to  call  us  back  home." 

"  I  am  not  very  much  accustomed  to  play  the 
part  of  a  messenger,"  he  replied,  with  a  slight 
dash  of  hauteur.  "  No,  Miss  Grant — pray  be 
tranquil :  nobody  wants  you  at  home  I  assure 
you.  They  are  all  busy  in  their  several  ways. 
Nobody  misses  you;  nor  me  either,  for  that 
matter — but  I  want  you  here — I  want  you  here 
— ^I  want  to  walk  with  you  this  divine  day — to 
enjoy  the  society  of  a  companion  that  can  delight 
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in  these  things  as  I  do — as  I  am  sure  you  do. 
That  circumstance  alone  would  render  such  scenes 
perfectly  delicious  —  make  a  paradise  restored 
of  life  !     Is  it  not,  in  truth,  a  heavenly  day  ?'' 

"  Very ;  but  I  believe  it  is  really  time  I  should 
be  taking  the  young  ladies  home,"  she  continued, 
not  knowing  very  well  what  to  say. 

"  But  I  believe  you  were  not  thinking  at  all 
that  it  was  time  to  take  the  young  ladies  home 
till  I  came — it  is  only  twelve  o'clock ;  so,"  he 
went  on,  "  now  that  I  have  run  myself  out  of 
breath  to  overtake  you,  do  please  condescend  to 
let  me  have  one  walk  with  you ;  for  as  for  find- 
ing anything  that  deserves  the  name  of  conver- 
sation with  you  in  that  absurd  drawing-room 
down  there,  it  is  not  to  be  thought  of. — The 
eyes  of  all  those  foolish  girls  are  upon  us  .  .  .  It's 
detestable !  So  I  prefer  a  little  talk  here,  where 
we  can  have  it  all  to  ourselves.  You  love  these 
woods — I  know  you  do  ;  and  I  love  them  almost 
as  much  as  you  can — a  thing  I  am  sure  you 
never  would  have  guessed.  Yes,  but  I  do  though. 
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You  need  not  look  so  incredulous. — I  am  not 
the  mere  empty,  frivolous  creature  of  the  world, 
you  may  think  me.  I  admire  nature  not  only  in 
woods,  but  in  women — only  there  I  so  rarely 
— almost  never — meet  with  it." 

"  Little  girls — young  ladies — it  is  time  to  be 
going  home." 

"  Very  well — all  right,  if  it  must  be  so.  I 
suppose  I  may  be  allowed  to  walk  home  with 
you  at  least.  .  .  .  You  seem  very  much  afraid  of 
me,"  coming  a  little  bit  nearer,  and  looking  very 
sweet  and  charming.  "  What  on  earth  can  you 
be  afraid  of?  I  assure  you  I  am  the  tamest, 
meekest,  best-tempered  fellow  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth,  when  I  am  pleased.  Ha — a  squirrel ! — 
the  pretty  creature — up  in  that  tree  there.  Do 
you  see  him  peeping  at  us  between  the  branches  ? 
Children  !  make  haste — there's  a  squirrel !" 

She  felt  it  was  making  herself  too  ridiculous 
to  seem  afraid  of  walking  home  with  such  a  man. 

The  little  girls  ran  up  to  them. 

"'Where  ?  where  ?     A  squirrel !  where  ?" 
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"Why,  you  little  goslings,  it's  gone.  My 
calling  to  you  frightened  it  away;  but  what 
are  you  running  off  again  for  ? — Miss  Grant 
doesn't  like  you  to  run  away  so  far  .  .  .  especially 
just  at  this  particular  moment — do  you,  Miss 
Grant?" 

She  could  not  help  smiling,  though  she  tried 
not. 

"  Ah !"  glancing  at  her  under  her  bonnet — 
"  come — come — you  are  getting  a  little  less 
savage,  I  see — and  why  on  earth,  now  we  are 
here,  we  should  not  go  home  by  the  hermitage  I 
cannot  guess.  The  view  from  the  crag  above  there 
will  be  perfectly  exquisite  this  misty  autumn 
morning,  with  such  a  sun  as  we  have  too.  This 
autumn  is  a  mighty  sweet  season,  methinks ;  yet 
someway  one  never  likes  to  come  to  it  .  .  .  That 
winter  that  follows  it ! — and  that  spring,  for 
ever  past,  which  has  gone  before  !  Oh,  that 
spring ! — that  spring  of  life !  Mine  is  already 
over — yours  is  still  in  all  its  sweet  blush  and 
promise  !     April  with  you — August  with  me ! 
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My  May  is  gone  for  ever — ^yours  is  yet  to  come 
....  happy  creature !" 

She  smiled  pensively  as  he  said  this. 

"We  do  not  know  what  may  be  before  us," 
she  said. 

And  yet  her  heart  anticipated  much  happi- 
ness ;  though  that  happiness  had  to  be  reached 
through  many  difficulties  and  struggles. 

"Ah,  but  we  do  know  too  well  what  lies 
before  us  .  .  .  after  April  comes  May ;  after 
August — Autumn  !"  and  he  sighed. 

Then,  after  the  pause  of  a  few  mo- 
ments— 

"  What  would  I  not  give — it  could  be  May 
again  with  me.  What  a  different  May  from 
what  it  was — would  I  make  it." 

He  had  nearly  all  the  talk  to  himself  you  will 
perceive,  a  sort  of  instinctive  sense  of  propriety 
forbade  her  to  give  him  the  encouragement  of 
taking  a  part  in  it.  She  kept  upon  the  reserve 
as  much  as  she  could,  but  she  began  to  find  it 
very   difficult.      There  was   something   so    en- 
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gaging  about  him,  when  he  chose  to  be  en- 
gaging. 

He  began  again. 

"  Do  you  Hke  autobiography  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  think  it  very  interesting  reading ; 
only  one  never  knows  how  far  it  may  be  exactly 
true. 

"  Ah  !  right.  True,  it  can  never  altogether 
be. — In  the  first  place,  who  knows  himself?  and 
in  the  second,  who  would  tell  the  whole  truth 
about  himself  if  he  did  know  it  ? — and  half  a 
truth  is,  to  say  the  best  of  it,  more  than  three 
parts  a  lie  .  .  .  Now,  if  I  were  to  relate  to  you 
the  story  of  my  life,  or  pretend  to  do  it,  I  should 
not  tell  you  half,  no,  not  one-hundredth  part  of 
it ;  but  what  I  would  tell  you  should  be  truth  ! — 
But  then,  you  know,  this  truth  would  be,  after 
all,  only  a  confession  of  what  I  hke  in  myself; 
for  I  do  like  some  things  in  myself  very  well, 
believe  it  or  not,  as  you  choose  .  .  .  and  what," 
suddenly  coming  up  to  her  again,  "do  you  think 
I  like  best  of  anything  I   know  of  myself? — 
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why — it  is  the  strange  fancy  I  have  taken  for 
you." 

She  started  and  turned  a  httle  away. 

"  I  like  it " — he  went  on  following  her,  and 
speaking  impetuously  ;  *'  I  like  it  in  myself — 
because  it's  not  love — every  fool  can  fall  in  love 
— It's  the  easiest,  vulgarest  thing  in  the  universe 
to  fall  in  love  with  such  a  face  as  yours  ;  but 
what  I  like  in  myself  is — that  I  am  not  in  love 
— not  the  least  bit  in  love  in  the  world — and 
yet  that  I  can  like  you,  and  do  like  you,  better 
than  any  creature  of  your  sex  that  I  ever  met 
with  in  myhfe." 

She  did  not  know  what  to  say — what  to  do 
— which  way  to  look. 

"  Now  don't  be  offended,"  he  went  on 
laughing.  "  Most  girls  of  your  age  would  be 
horribly  affronted  at  a  man  telling- them  he  was 
not — and  never  should  be — in  love  with  them . . . 
You  are  of  a  different  sort,  or  I  am  much  mis- 
taken. You  are  capable  of  friendship — You 
know    how  to  value    friendship — The  noblest 
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and  purest  bond  that  knits  human  beings  to 
each  other.  That  is  what  I  want  to  ask  you 
to  be — my  friend — To  suffer  me  to  come  to  you, 
and  talk  to  you  as  I  would  to  my  brother 
— to  my  sister.  I  want  this ;  I  want  some- 
body to  understand  me — to  see  and  encou- 
rage what  there  is  of  good  in  me — to  lash 
what  is  bad  out  of  me  —  will  you  be  that 
friend?" 

Fixing  his  eyes  upon  her  with  such  an  ear- 
nest, natural-looking  expression ! — 

She  felt  her  heart  beginning  to  thrill ;  she 
could  only  answer  gently — 

"  I  wish  I  were  wise  enough,  and  good 
enough." 

"  You  do  wish  it — that's  enough — then  you 
will  be  that  friend  I  want  you  to  be.  You 
won't — I  know  you  won't — like  all  the  girls  I 
meet  with,  because  I  love  to  talk  with  you, 
think  I  am  falling  in  love,  and  jump  to  a 
vulgar  conclusion  of  bridesmaids  and  a  smart 
breakfast...!  hate  the  sort  of  thing.     I  abhor 
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the  very  thought  of  it... but  I  delight  in  a  nice, 
clever,  natural,  agreeable  girl." 

But  though  he,  as  many  another  selfish  naan 
has  done,  satisfied  his  conscience  with  disclaiming 
any  ulterior  object ;  he  was  very  far  from  ex- 
pecting or  intending  that  she  should  remain  in 
the  quietness  of  a  sisterly  regard.  He  believed 
himself  to  be  irresistible  whenever  he  tried  to 
please ;  and  he  was  quite  disposed  to  throw  a 
little  interest  into  a  life  that  wofully  wanted 
interest,  by  getting  up  a  romance  with  this  clever, 
beautiful,  but  most  inexperienced  and  artless 
girl. 

However,  he  was  quite  sincere  in  thus  dis- 
claiming any  serious  views.  The  last  thing  he 
would  have  thought  of  was  marrying  her.  He 
could  not  profess  to  abhor  the  thoughts  of 
the  thing  more  thoroughly  than  he  really  did  ; 
and  a  mesalliance  was  a  form  of  the  evil  per- 
fectly detestable  to  him. 

Amy  was  puzzled,  as  he  intended  her  to  be. 

To  attribute  motives  which  he  so  openly  de- 
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nied,  was  equally  repugnant  to  her  pride  and  to 
her  delicacy.  A  friendship  then,  as  he  professed, 
it  was  to  be  between  them ;  but  the  instincts 
of  her  native  good  sense  taught  her,  that  friend- 
ship— anything  deserving  the  name  of  friend- 
ship between  two  persons  of  opposite  sexes, 
and  so  far  removed  from  each  other  by  social 
position,  was  an  impossible  thing ;  and  that 
it  would  be  romantic,  nay,  very  imprudent 
and  fooHsh  in  her  to  lend  herself  to  any 
such  delusion.  But  she  was  young,  and  full 
of  self  distrust  upon  an  occasion  so  wholly 
new  and  unexpected.  She  did  not  know  what 
it  was  best  to  say  or  to  do.  She  dropped  her 
head  without  answering,  and  walked  on  towards 
the  house  musing. 

He  thought  he  never  had  seen  her  look  so 
lovely  as  she  at  that  moment  did,  with  that  un- 
usual expression  of  seriousness  mingled  with 
sensibility. — 

He  followed,  and  again  approached  her. 

"  You  are  too  lovely  I"  he  cried,  '*  altogether 
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too  lovely  !  Be  my  friend  ! — be  my  sister  ! — be 
what  I  feel  you  are  formed  to  be... the  deareafc 
friend — the  r^al  treasure  of  my  existence." 

She  stopped ;  drew  herself  a  little  away,  and 
then  lifting  up  those  large  feeling  eyes  of  hers, 
rendered  still  more  beautiful  by  a  certain  firm- 
ness and  gravity  which  was  now  in  them,  she 
said — 

"  I  am  a  young  girl — and  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  world... and  I  am  always  afraid,  in  a 
perfectly  new  situation,  of  mistaking  my  path . . . 
and  that  I  may  say  or  do  something  inconsis- 
tent with  custom  and  propriety — so  you  will 
excuse  me,  I  am  sure,  after  what  you  have  said, 
if  I  seem  rude  and  ungrateful.  But  I  do  not 
think  Lady  St.  Eloi...and  I  feel  certain  Lord 
St.  Eloi  would  disapprove  of  my  entering  into 
conversation  with  any  of  the  guests  in  his  house, 
except  before  my  lady  herself — and  so,  if  you 
please,  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you  if  you 
will  not  attempt  to  walk  with  me  again  ;  for  I 
am  sure  they  would  not  like  it." 
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"  Ah  !  that's  it !  Yes — yes — you  are  a  de- 
pendant after  all  1  Dependence  is  necessaidly 
servile — I  forgot — I  beg  your  pardon — I  thought 
you  had  been  cast  in  a  different  mould — I 
thought,"  he  went  on  with  a  good  deal  of  ex- 
altation, if  not  of  passion,  in  his  tone,  "  that 
dependence  could  not  make  you  dependent — 
that  servitude  could  not  make  you  servile — that 
your  soul  was  above  it — that  what  in  itself  was 
innocent,  and  above  all,  what  was  kind  and 
right,  you  would  venture  to  do,  let  the  world 
say  what  it  might.  As  for  Lady  St.  Eloi — what 
does  she  know  of  such  things  ? — Lord  St.  Eloi — 
what  does  he  know  of  the  wants  and  instincts 
of  the  heart?  Well — well — I  have  done. 
You  reject  my  friendship.  Yes — yes — just  as 
it  should  be — Hke  the  rest — What  is  friendship  ? 
A  namei,  a  sound,  that  lulls  to  sleep, — and  yet," 
coming  up  to  her  again,  for  he  had  turned 
away,  as  if  in  anger — "  I  cannot  believe  you  to 
be  interested,  scheming — no,  that  face  teUs  me 
you  are  incapable  of  such  things.     I  would  be 
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sorry  to  believe — I  will  not  believe — that  you,  like 
many  another,  are  holding  back,  only  with  intent 
to  draw  me  on... But  take  care  what  you  are 
about.  For  if  you  do  hold  back,  inevitably  you 
will  draw  me  on. — If  that  be  your  wish  and  de- 
sign, you  will  succeed...!  tell  you  before-hand 
you  will  succeed — For  if  the  oifer  of  my  hand 
is  the  only  means  of  obtaining  your  confidence 
and  friendship,  sooner  or  later,  I  shall  be  brought 
to  offer  it — I  know  I  shall,  if  you  persevere  long 
enough  in  this  cruel  reserve." 

She  turned  away;  she  felt  more  perplexed 
than  ever ;  but  more  angry  than  in  her  life  she 
had  ever  felt  before. 

"  Your  hand  1"  muttered  she  to  herself  "  Do 
you  think  I  would  accept  your  hand  ? — I  know 
one  worth  ten  thousand  such  as  you  !  to  whom, 
with  all  your  fascinations,  you  can  never  make  me 
faithless  I  Ah,  Fabian,  Fabian  !  Where  are  you — 
where  are  you  ?  Why  do  I  hear  nothing  of  you  f 
*  *  *  * 

So  she  thought,  in  her  simple  good  faith. 
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And  thus  she  trusted  in  the  strength  and  con- 
stancy of  her  own  heart. 

But  this  very  trust,  and  self-reliance,  and  the 
reserve  she  thought  it  right  to  maintain,  not  only 
for  her  own  and  Fabian's  sake,  but  for  the  sake 
of  those  who  placed  such  unlimited  confidence 
in  her  discretion,  only  attracted  him  the  more. 

He  could  not  help  deeply,  both  admiring  and 
approving  the  conduct  of  this  young  creature, 
thus  left  to  her  own  guidance.  He  persisted, 
and  she  persisted.  He  became,  alas  !  every  day 
and  hour  more  interesting  and  attractive.  His 
first  blunt,  whimsical,  almost  impertinent  manner 
of  addressing  her,  was  now  exchanged  for  one 
far  more  dangerous  to  a  girl  like  her.  For  he 
began  really  to  love  her — and  when  real  love  is 
united  to  uncertain  intentions  in  a  man,  or  rather 
to  no  intentions  at  all — what  can  be  more  peril- 
ous to  a  woman's  happiness  ?  The  attachment  is, 
at  least,  unfeigned,  though  the  usual  consequences 
of  an  honest  passion  are  not  intended.  But  what 
woman  can  be  aware  of  this  ?      And  whilst  the 
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insidious  poison  steals  into  her  heart,  how  can  she 
doubt  but  that  a  man  who  evidently  loves  her, 
and  has  only  to  please  himself,  will  not  intend 
his  own  happiness.  This  sentiment  gives  a 
something  real,  sacred,  elevated  to  the  affection 
inspired  by  one  whom  she  cannot  help  regarding 
as  the  future  master  of  her  life !  Poor 
credulous,  confiding  thing  ! 

But  what  will  Amy  do  ? 

Will  she  gradually  let  the  tempter  insinuate 
himself  into  her  heart  ?  WiU  she  forget,  sur- 
rounded as  she  is  by  all  that  can  captivate 
imagination  or  gratify  pride  ? — will  she,  with  the 
prospect  of  such  a  marriage  as  this  would  be, 
looming  in  the  distance  before  her,  forget — the 
lover  of  her  youth,  the  friend  of  her  childhood, 
and  her  native  village,  and  his  parents  and  hers  ? 
or  will  she  be  constant  and  true  ? 

You  already  believe  that  she  will. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

**  For  the  enchantress  held  a  wand 
That  made  time  and  Hfe  forgot : 
Till  he  asked  no  heaven  beyond 
Being,  with  her  own  inwrought, 
Of  her  own  ripe  life  a  part." 

John  Edmund  Reade. 

Perhaps,  when  sufifering  under  a  heavy  afflic- 
tion, the  most  difficult  part  to  bear  is,  when  the 
first  excitement  being  over,  friends  and  neigh- 
bours have  returned  to  their  usual  course  of  life. 
Though  kind  feelings  and  sympathy  are  still  felt 
and  still  shewn,  the  event  which  has  shipwrecked 
happiness  has  taken  its  place  among  the  things 
gone  by,  and  every  one  is  again  absorbed,  naturally 
enough, with  their  own  present  interests  and  cares. 
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Poor  Kate  felt  this  transition  more  peculi- 
arly. 

She  had  never  possessed  in  Ashurst  many 
that  deserved  the  title  of  friends.  In  that 
narrow  circle  there  were  few  with  whom  such 
a  relation  was  possible.  Indeed,  after  Mrs. 
Grant's  death  and  Amy's  departure,  the  only 
person  that  remained,  whose  society  afforded  her 
any  great  pleasure,  was  Tvlrs.  Tilley. 

During  her  husband's  life,  Kate  had,  in  truth, 
been  so  completely  absorbed  by  her  home  affec- 
tions ;  so  occupied  by  the  assistance  she  was  able 
to  afford  Walter  in  business ;  so  devoted  to  the 
promotion  of  his  comfort  in  every  way ;  to  say 
nothing  of  her  emotions  for  her  son,  that  she 
had  never  felt  the  want  of  other  society. 

She  had  loved  Mrs.  Grant ;  she  had  doted 
upon  Amy  as  if  she  were  a  child  of  her  own ; 
and  she  had  a  real  regard  for  Mrs.  Tilley, 
taking  much  interest  in  hstening  to  her  sprightly 
remarks  and  droll  \dews  of  things,  whenever 
the  good  landlady  presented  herself;   but  there 
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was  scarcely  another  person  in  the  village  whom 
she  really  cared  to  see. 

But  now  she  felt,  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life,  what  it  is  to  be  alone. 

Mrs.  Tilley  had  done  what  she  could,  but  it 
was  impossible  she  should  be  long  away  from 
her  "  King  Charles" — the  ways  of  which  began 
already  to  give  symptoms  that  the  good  guid- 
ance of  her  hand  was  wanted.  Short  visits, 
hastily  paid,  whenever  she  could  find  a  moment 
of  leisure,  were  all  it  was  in  the  good  woman's 
power  to  bestow.  Every  moment  she  could 
spare  was  devoted  to  the  poor  widow,  but  those 
moments  were  necessarily  few. 

So  there  Kate  Lewis  lay,  in  her  lonely  sick 
bed,  rendered  by  her  infirmities  incapable  of  any 
employment  which  might  while  aw^ay  the  time. 
Left  to  that  dismal  solitude  of  the  heart,  where 
all  that  remains  of  past  happiness  is  its  ruin ; 
and  the  cruel  yearnings  of  the  soul  after  those 
who  are  gone  for  ever.  And,  worse  than  this,  to 
the  half  rebellious,  half  distrustful  questionings 
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which  in  moments  of  solitude  and  depression 
will  tempt  the  most  faithful  heart ;  to  distrust  the 
merciful  guardianship  of  that  Providence  which 
has  sent  such  bitter  affliction. 

Fearful  temptation  !  Moments  of  darkened 
life  !  which,  more  or  less,  all  human  beings  must 
pass  through  in  the  hour  of  bitter  trial  !  To  be 
resisted  with  all  of  faith  and  resignation  within  us ! 

These  were  dreadful  davs. 

Even  the  idea  of  the  beloved  son  seemed 
powerless  to  cheer  them.  In  the  present  state 
of  her  nerves  and  spirits,  who  can  wonder  that 
such  thoughts  were  poisoned  by  great  misgivings 
as  to  his  ultimate  fate  ? 

She  had  never  placed  much  confidence  in 
Paul;  and  now,  unhappily,  Paul  was  her  sole 
dependence.  Would  he,  indeed,  perform  the 
duty  imposed  upon  him,  and  consent  to  the 
plan  Walter  had  proposed  ?  or  would  the  fair 
prospects  of  her  son  be  destroyed  by  the  same 
blow  which  had  ruined  her  own  ?  And  then 
this  dreary  solitude  !    Even  under  the  best  aspect 
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affairs  could  take,  how  little  must  she  expect  to 
see  of  Fabian ! 

A  heart  that  only  lives  in  its  affections,  and 
which  loves  intensely  as  Kate's  did,  has  a  little 
selfishness  of  its  own,  if  that  harsh  term  can  be 
justly  applied  to  such  a  weakness.  Utter  soli- 
tude seems  insupportable  ;  the  heart  craves  for 
society  and  sympathy  ;  it  seems  as  if  existence 
was  almost  impossible  without  the  presence  of 
some  one  beloved  and  loving  object.  Many 
find  the  task  a  comparatively  easy  one ;  with 
others  this  loneliness  is  worse  than  death  itself. 

And  so  she  lay  in  her  bed,  poor  thing  !  long 
wearisome  days,  striving  for  resignation,  striving 
for  hope — but  resignation  was  very  hard  to  at- 
tain ;  and  hope,  even  in  God's  mercy,  seemed 
faint  and  dim.  Alas  I  she  was  but  too  well 
aware  how  it  was  going  with  her.  She  knew 
the  threatening  symptoms  when  the  spirits  are 
finally  giving  way.  Then  all  wiU  be  darkness — 
religion  itself  will  be  powerless,  then.  The 
disorder  of  the  spirits  disturbs  the  perceptions 
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of  faith,  and  the  very  rock  to  which  the  soul 
clings  seems  failing. 

I  wish  not  to  be  mistaken.  Religious  faith 
is  most  powerful  in  its  action  upon  the  spirits 
— it  always  retards,  and  it  most  often  entirely 
averts  the  fearful  state  which  I  am  describing ; 
but  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  there  shall  be 
certain  conditions  of  the  nerves  in  which  even 
this  resource  shall  fail,  and  the  sufferer  be- 
come, for  the  time,  almost  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  humanity  of  his  fellow-creatures — for 
all  power  of  self-sustaining  is,  for  the  time, 
taken  away. 

It  is  right  people  of  strong  nerves  should  be 
made  aware  of  this. — Great  misery  is  added  to 
the  other  causes  of  suffering  in  these  cases  by  the 
sort  of  half-condemning  surprise  with  which 
friends  are  apt  to  regard  those  esteemed,  so 
good  and  religious,  when  thus  sinking  over- 
whelmed in  the  waves  of  this  most  painful  visi- 
tation. 

Our  Blessed  Saviour  held  out  the  hand  to 
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Peter,  when  through  failing  faith,  he  was  be- 
ginning to  sink.  Let  us  endeavour  to  imitate 
his  tenderness  and  mercy ;  his  indulgence,  to  one 
too  weak  for  self-support.  Let  us  endeavour 
to  offer  the  only  effectual  assistance  in  this 
melancholy  decline  of  internal  energy — extend 
the  hand  to  rescue  the  sinking  one — and  give 
our  patient  kindness,  our  affectionate  attention 
to  divert,  to  encourage,  and  console. 

Mrs.  TiUey  was  not  likely  to  be  able  to  under- 
stand the  peculiar  form  of  suffering  to  which 
Mrs.  Lewis  now  became  a  victim. 

In  the  first  place,  Kate  was  so  much  cheered 
by  her  presence,  that  she  was  always  better  than 
usual  when  her  friend  was  with  her ;  but  even 
if  that  had  not  been  the  case,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  the  lively  httle  woman  to  have 
formed  any  conception  of  how  it  went  with  the 
poor  invalid  when  left  alone. 

Moreover,  to  all  poor  Kate  had  to  endure  dur- 
ing those  gloomy  hours,  there  was  added  what  may 
be  called  the  climax  of  suffering, — that  horrible 
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dread  that  she  should  not  be  able  to  bear  it.  Un- 
reasonable fears  are  among  the  worst  symptoms 
of  overstrained  nerves.  A  terror  came  over  her, 
such  as  is  spoken  of  by  Job,  and  in  the  Psalms, 
— in  that  Bible  where  the  description  of  every 
possible  circumstance  of  human  life  will  some- 
where or  other  be  found.  That  terror  of  some 
unknown,  awful  abyss  of  utter  darkness,  into 
which  the  shrinking  spirit  seems  plunging  to  be- 
come it  knows  not  what ! 

Poor  Kate !  That  terror  grew  and  grew 
upon  her.  She  felt  that  this  solitude  was  be- 
coming insupportable.  Her  mind  w^ould  give 
way.  She  feared  that  it  must,  and  that  it 
would.  Those  dreadful  sleepless  nights !  those 
dismal  lonely  days  !  Worse  and  worse  ! — worse 
and  worse  ! 

"  Oh,  my  God !  hast  thou  quite  forsaken 
me  ?  Oh,  my  God,  anything  but  this  ! — any- 
thing but  this  !  I  know  that  thou  art  wise  and 
merciful,  and  that  all  things  are  for  good  ;  but 
I  cannot  realise  it.     Oh,  my  mind,  my  mind  is 

VOL.  II.  s 
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failing  me  !  All  is  dark,  I  cannot  see  thee  ! — I 
cannot  feel  thee.  Is  this  the  pit  of  Hell  ?  Oh, 
my  God  !  I  call  upon  thee  in  the  night  season, 
but  thou  hearest  not." 

Fearful,  fearful  state!  Poor,  poor,  dear 
Kate! 

But  cheer  up,  poor  creature  !  He  whom  thou 
hast  served  so  faithfully,  forgets  not  to  have 
compassion.  When  there  is  no  earthly  hope, 
He  takes  the  sufferer  to  Himself.  Nature  can 
bear  only  a  certain  amount  of  anguish,  and 
then  the  contest  ends.  But  oftentimes,  before 
this  last  extrenfiity,  help,  when  least  expected,  is 
at  hand. 

It  had  been  the  worst  night  and  the  worst 
day  she  had  yet  passed. 

Mrs.  Tilley  had  been  extremely  busy,  and 
not  able  to  come.  The  old  nurse,  who  attended 
upon  poor  Kate,  was  more  than  usually  cross 
and  sulky,  because  she  had  been  called  up  very 
often  in  the  night — a  piece  of  presumption  upon 
the  part  of  her  patient  which  she  resented  very 
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much,  and  took  good  care  to  show  how  trouble- 
some and  unreasonable  she  thought  her.  It  had 
been  a  gusty,  lowering,  chilly  day — a  sort  of 
day  that  peculiarly  depresses  the  nerves  and 
spirits.  The  sufferer  lay  in  her  bed,  looking  at 
the  window,  through  which,  as  she  lay,  she 
could  only  see  the  tall  trees  bowing  their  heads 
in  the  blast,  and  the  leaden-coloured  clouds 
tumbling  in  masses,  one  upon  the  other  over 
the  sky.  Oh !  how  mournfully  the  wind 
whistled,  and  how  hopeless  and  dreary  was  the 
aspect  of  that  sky  !  How  restless  and  wretched 
her  physical  sensations  !  How  sad  her  heart ! 
and  how  all- drooping  her  mind ! 

"  I  cannot — cannot  bear  it.  Oh  !  what,  what 
will  become  of  me  ?"  She  thought  she  must 
give  way,  and  send  for  her  son,  much  as  she 
had  dreaded  his  coming — her  morbid  fear  of 
infection  being  still  further  aggravated  by  the 
state  she  was  in.  But  even,  if  she  did  send  for 
him,  a  youth  of  that  age  could  not  do  much  for 
her  in  her  present  condition.     She  wanted  the 

s  2 
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careful  nursing  of  a  woman  friend.  She  wanted 
some  one  to  lean  upon — for  she  was  become  as  a 
helpless  child.  She  wanted  a  guide — some  one 
to  take  the  weight  of  herself,  off  herself. 

Miserable,  miserable  she  was  at  this  moment, 
lying  as  she  was  quite  alone.  She  felt  afraid  to  be 
alone.  She  wanted  Mrs.  Webbe.  Even  Mrs. 
Webbe's  presence,  cross  as  she  was,  would  be 
a  kind  of  relief. 

She  rang  her  bell,  and  the  old  woman  entered, 
grumbling.  In  justice  to  Mrs,  Tilley,  and  the 
friends  who  put  Mrs.  Webbe  about  the  invahd, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  Mrs.  Webbe  was 
the  person  who  had  assisted  in  nursing  Walter, 
and  so  came  naturally  to  hand — that  there  was 
little  of  any  choice — and,  moreover,  that  Mrs. 
Webbe  was  not  a  bad-hearted  woman  in  the 
main.  She  was  careful  and  experienced,  and 
clean  and  sober ;  and  if  her  temper  gave  way  at 
times,  none  perceived  it  much  but  her  patients. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  want  now,  Mrs.  Lewis  ?" 
she  began,  "  ringing  your  bell  enough  to  deafen 
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one  !  It's  not  tea-time  yet ;  and  really,  after 
such  a  night  as  I  had,  you  might  have  a  little 
more  consideration.  I  was  just  dropped  off 
into  a  doze,  when  your  bell  comes  worr}'ing, 
and  wakes  one  up  quite  in  a  tremble.  It  does 
me  a  great  deal  more  harm  than  it  does  you 
good,  I  can  tell  you,  to  indulge  these  fidgetty 
ways.  There's  nothing  can  be  done  for  you, 
you  know... so  why  canH  you  lie  quiet  ?" 

Alas !  that  was  the  sore  affliction.  Nothing 
could  be  done.  Lie  quiet !  Alas  !  that  was 
the  thing  impossible. 

*'  I  am  very  sorry— very  sorry  to  have  dis* 
turbed  you,"  said  poor  Kate,  humbly.  "  I  know 
you  had  a  bad  night — but  I  feel  so  low,  and  the 

wind  howls  so.     I  wanted  a  little  company 

I  am  sorry  I  disturbed  you." 

**  Wind  howls  so !  as  if  one  could  keep  the 
wind  from  howling  !  And  I  am  sure,"  looking 
round,  "  w^hen  I  see  you  with  all  your  comforts 
about  you — such  a  nice  chamber  as  you  are 
in,  and  such  a  capital  four- post  bed  as  you  have, 
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and  Mrs.  Tilley's  best  feather-bed  on  it  and  all — 
and  everything  that  can  be  done  to  make  you 
easy — and  think  of  the  poor  souls  in  the  village 
yonder,  down  with  the  fever,  I  think  you  might 
contrive  to  be  a  little  more  patient  and  thank- 
ful for  the  mercies  you  receive." 

"  I  do  try  to  be  patient.  I  did  not  use  to  be 
reckoned  impatient  or  ungrateful ;  but  I  don't 
know  what  ails  me.  I  seem  to  be  quite  an 
altered  being — indeed  I  can't  help  it  now." 

"  Oh,  yes  I  Everybody  finds  it  easy  enough 
to  be  patient  till  they're  tried...!  don't  say  but 
it  is  a  sore  affliction  to  lose  one's  husband... The 
Lord  knows  it  is.  I  felt  it  hard  enough  when  I 
lost  my  own  husband,  poor  dear  Mr.  Webbe ; 
but  I  didn't  take  on  as  you  do. — Do  you  think 
nobody  ever  was  a  widow  before  ? — I  tell  you, 
I  didn't  take  on  as  you  do.  No :  I  bore  up  and 
took  care  to  be  a  trouble  to  nobody,  though  I 
was  left  a  childless  widow,  whilst  you've  got  that 
blessed  son  of  yours...!  am  sure,  if  !'d  but 
such    a    son,   wouldn't   !  have  been  thankful  ? 
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But  I  hope  I  knew  what  w^as  my  duty,  and  I 
strove  to  be  resigned  and  cheerful,  Uke.  And, 
if  I  must  tell  you  the  truth,  I  wish — and  other 
people  besides  me  that  I  could  name,  I  can 
tell  you — wish  that  one  could  see  a  little  more 

submission,   Mrs.   Lewis If    you    humbled 

yourself,  under  His  hand,  as  we  are  bidden  to 
do,  you'd  be  better.  It's  no  use  fretting  and 
fretting  in  this  way — It's  that  puts  you  in  the 
nerves,  and  prevents  your  sleeping." 

Kate  was  silent. 

The  old  woman  went  on.  She  was  one  of 
those  wise  and  humane  practitioners  who  think 
the  best  remedy  for  trembhng  nerves  and  sinking 
spirits  is  to  keep  up  a  perpetual  scolding  at  the 
patient. 

"  I  speak  as  a  friend,  Mrs.  Lewis — for  a  good 
friend  I've  always  found  you  to  me. .  .but  I  should 
be  a  poor  friend,  and  a  very  bad  nurse-tender,  if 
I  let  you  go  on  in  this  fashion,  giving  way  to 
your  nervous  feelings  and  to  your  low  sensations, 
tiU  really  you  are  a  plague  to  eveiybody  about 
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you.     You'll  tire  us  all  out,  if  you  don't  take 

care — that    you  will... I  see  how  it  is. — Why, 

there's  Mrs.  Tilley — as  kind  a  soul  as  ever  lived 

— I  can  read  it  in  her  face  for  one.     Every  time 

she  comes  here,  you  keep  up  such  a  tragedy,  it's 

really  more  than   Christian  patience  can  bear. 

It's  at  a  very  great  inconvenience  to  her  and  her 

husband,  mind,  that  she  comes  at  all.    I'm  sure, 

for  my  part,  I'm  quite  sorry  for  the  trouble  it 

is    to  them — you    ought    to  remember   that — 

and  yet,  every  time  she  comes,  asking  so  'fec- 

tionately  how  you  are,  it's  just  the  same.     *  No 

better,  no    better.' — You    ought  to   try  to    be 

better." 

« I  (io — I  do.    Heaven  knows  that  I  do... But 
how,  how  can  I  help  it  ?" 

And  the  large  tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks. 
"There — that's  just  like  you.  One  can't 
speak  a  word  but  it  sets  you  a-crying ;  and,  of 
course,  crying's  just  the  very  worst  thing  you 
can  do.  But  it's  no  use  talking.  You  ivon't 
try... The   more   I  say,   the  worse    you  grow. 
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It's  obstinacy.  If  you'll  look  into  your  heart, 
you'll  find  it's  obstinacy  lies  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
It's  not  in  nature  to  keep  bad  so  long... The 
Lord  helps  us  and  time  helps  us ;  and  why,  pray, 
are  you  not  to  get  over  things  as  well  as  other 
people  ?  I  don't  see  why  one  is  to  expect  to  be 
privileged  more  than  another.  '  Man  is  born  to 
trouble,  as  the  sparks  fly  upwards,'  as  I  heard 
from  the  pulpit  only  last  blessed  Sunday — and 
why  are  you  to  be  pri\dleged  ?  It's  ver}'  wrong, 
I  tell  you  again — very  wrong  going  on  so.  It's 
rebelling  against  your  Creator,  who  is  all  provi- 
dence and  goodness,  it  is... For  my  part,  I  won- 
der at  you,  I  do.  I  can't  think  what  you  would 
be  at,  or  what  you  can  want." 

Alas !  poor  thing !  what  she  wanted  was 
exactly  that  which  this  rough  and  vulgar, 
though  well-meaning  woman  in  the  main,  could 
never  supply  to  her. 

What  she  wanted  was  rest  and  consolation — to 
lay  her  widowed  head  upon  some  fostering  bosom 
— to  find  some  sheltering  arms  in  which  to  weep 
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— some  loving  words  to  soothe  her  aching  heart 
— some  sweet  voice  to  soothe  the  dreadful  irrita- 
tion of  her  nerves ! 

But  such  gentle  ministrations  were  not  for 
her.  Even  Mrs.  Tilley  failed  her  here — so  much 
is  wanted  in  such  cases.  Even  Mrs.  Tilley 
could  not  supply  this  aching  want,  even  if  she 
had  found  time  enough  at  her  disposal.  Kate 
began  to  fear  that  what  Mrs.  Webbe  had  said  was 
true.  In  her  nervous  apprehension,  she  fancied 
that  even  Mrs.  Tilley  was  getting  tired  of  her. 

Oh  1  that  she  could  be  better !  *'  Obstinacy  ! 
— would  not  try — would  not  exert  herself!" 
Alas !  she  would  have  been  content  to  give  up 
half  her  existence,  if  she  could  but  have  been 
better. 

She  could  endure  no  more  of  Mrs.  Webbe' s 
scolding  remedies.  She  closed  her  eyes;  and 
the  patient  expression  of  suffering  upon  the  wan 
face,  as  it  lay  upon  the  pillow,  would  have  moved 
any  heart  to  compassion  but  that  of  a  professed 
nurse. 
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As  it  was,  it  no  doubt  pained  Mrs.  Webbe 
very  much,  and  thus  she  expressed  her  feelings : 

"  There  now — that's  just  it.  When  one  has 
been  talking  and  talking  till  one's  no  breath  left 
in  one's  body,  and  one's  head  aches  like  to  split, 
you  only  shut  your  eyes,  and  put  on  that  pitifu 
look — as  if  I  was  just  the  most  barbarous  crea- 
ture in  the  world,  and  you  the  most  ill-used  one." 

It  is  certain  that  something  within  will  at 
times  make  its  voice  heard  even  by  these  harsh 
ministers  to  a  wounded  spirit.  They  have  been 
known  at  rare  intervals  to  feel  a  little  compunc- 
tion at  the  effect  produced  by  their  methods ; 
but  the  hapless  patient  is  seldom  the  better  for 
it.  The  little  uncomfortable  feeHng  only  irri- 
tates and  makes  them  all  the  crosser. 

And  so  Mrs.  Webbe,  a  little  conscience- 
stricken,  thus  proceeded  : 

"  Just  as  if  you  were  the  most  injured  poor  thing 
in  the  world,  because  one  ventures  upon  telling  you 
a  little  wholesome  truth. . . .  Some  truths  are  never 
very  pleasant,  I  suppose ;  but  people  as  weakly 
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gives  way  must  be  forced  to  bear  them. — But 
what's  that  ?  Somebody's  trying  at  the  door. 
Biddy's  out,  and  luckily  I  locked  it.  Who  can 
it  be  at  this  time  of  day  ?  Sure  it's  not  Mrs. 
Tilley.  How  good  of  her !  when  she's  so  despe- 
rate busy.     I'm  quite  ashamed  she  should 

but  no,  no — (looking  out  of  the  window) — it's 
not  Mrs.  Tilley.  Who  on  earth  can  it  be? — 
Quite  a  lady,  like — with  such  a  pretty  silk  bonnet 
on,  and  such  a  handsome  cloak  !  And  there's  a 
man  behind,  I  declare,  carrying  up  a  heap  of 
boxes !  They  must  have  mistaken  the  house 
surely. — I'll  just  step  down  and  see." 

"  Oh  !  don't  let  anybody  come  in  !  Pray  don't 
let  any  one  come  in  ! — Do  go  and  speak  to  them 
at  the  gate  !  I  cannot  bear  the  noise ;  and  for 
heaven's  sake  don't  let  any  strangers  in !  I 
could  not  bear  even  the  sound  of  their  voices. 
Dear  Mrs.  Webbe,  pray  don't  let  anybody  in." 

But  Mrs.  Webbe  was  already  half  way  down 
stairs. 

Leaving  the  sufferer  trembling  and  shaking 
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with    nervous    agitation,   wliich    she  vainly   at- 
tempted to  subdue. — 

In  spite  of  all  her  entreaties,  she  heard  the 
door  opened  below,  and  a  voice,  as  of  some  one 
entering  the  house.  She  felt  it  was  too  cruel 
in  Mrs.  Webbe  thus  to  expose  her  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  strangers.  The  vexation  set  her  poor 
heart  palpitating,  and  her  nerves  were  thrown 
into  that  sort  of  spasmodic  state  so  inexphcable 
and  so  excessively  distressing. 

Oh !  that  Mrs.  Webbe  would  but  have  done 
talking,  and  send  the  strangers  away  !  It  seemed 
to  her  as  if  the  colloquy  below  was  interminable. 
She  felt  as  if  she  should  go  distracted  with 
the  excitement  thus  occasioned — that  she  should 
start  from  her  bed — that  she  should  shriek  aloud  ! 
— Would  it  never  be  over  ?  It  seemed  to  her  an 
age — it  had  really  lasted  only  three  minutes. 

At  length  hasty  steps  were  heard  ascending 
the  stairs,  and  Mrs.  Webbe  following,  talking 
fast,  as  if  in  remonstrance,  and  remonstrating  in 
vain.     Oh !    horror !    the  stranger,  whoever  it 
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might  be,  was  approaching  her  door,  was  about 
to  enter  the  room.  It  is  difficult  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  wretchedness  of  poor  Kate's  sensations. 

"  Oh,  gracious  me  !  what  can  they  be  about  ?" 

A  hand  was  heard  upon  the  lock  of  the  door. 

It  opened. 

A  figure  —  it  was  like  that  of  a  visitant 
angel — appears,  rushes  to  the  bed,  and  Kate  is 
in  Amy's  arms.  Admirers,  friends,  lovers, 
everything  had  been  forgotten,  and  the  Rose  of 
Ashurst  is  by  the  sufferer's  side. 

She  did  not  faint. 

She  lay  there,  and  strained  the  dear  one 
to  her  bosom  and  fell  upon  her  neck,  and 
buried  her  face,  and  sobbed  and  wept  like  a 
child. 

Long,  long  was  it  before  she  would  let  her 
darling  go.., long  before  she  would  even  let  her 
move... she  clung  to  her;  the  helpless  fingers 
seemed  to  have  regained  a  portion  of  their  power 
— she  clung  so  close,  keeping  her  face  buried  in 
that  bosom ;  nestling  in  those  kind  arms,  and 
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weeping  and  sobbing  as  if  her  very  heart  was 
melting  away. 

"  I  told  you  how  it  would  be,"  Mrs.  Webbe 
was  beginning. 

But  Kate  only  clung  the  closer. 

"  Go  away,  please  Mrs.  Webbe,"  said  Amy  ; 
"  please  leave  us  together  for  a  little  while.  Leave 
her  to  me ;  she'll  be  better  when  this  first  agita- 
tion is  over.    Do  go  down,  and  leave  her  to  me." 

It  was  fortunate  that  Mrs,  Webbe  had  sense 
and  instinct  enough  to  feel  the  propriety  of  this 
suggestion,  or  I  do  not  know  what  might  have 
been  the  consequence.  When  she  was  fairly 
departed,  the  paroxysm  gradually  subsided.  Kate 
still  kept  nestling  in  those  arms  which  enfolded 
her  so  closely,  but  by  and  by  she  turned  her  face 
upwards,  and  Amy  stooped  down  and  pressed 
the  forehead  with  her  lips,  and  then  the  poor  pale, 
worn-out  countenance  was  lifted  up,  and  asked  for 
a  real  kiss. 

Such  a  tender,  loving,  pitying,  consoling  em- 
brace answered  the  appeal !     Like  that  precious 
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balm,  which  flowing  down  to  the  skirts  of  Aaron, 
filled  the  sanctuary  with  its  rich  perfume; 
diffusing  its  soft  and  tranquillizing  influence 
through  every  trembling  nerve,  healing  the  sorely 
wounded  heart  !  The  storm  was  hushed,  and 
oh  !  there  was  such  a  blessed  calm  ! 

Again  Kate  hid  her  face  in  Amy's  arms,  who 
still  clasped  her  fondly  to  her  bosom,  stooping 
down  from  time  to  time,  and  kissing  her  cheek 
and  hair,  and  then  there  was  another  flood  of 
tears,  but  such  soft,  gentle  tears  !  all  the  bitterness 
of  grief  was  passed  away ;  it  seemed  like  the 
entering  into  heaven.  Such  is  the  powder  of 
genuine  kindness ;  such  the  force  of  that  love 
which  He,  who  knew  what  is  in  man,  bequeathed 
as  his  most  precious  legacy  to  his  servants. 

Thus  they  wept  together,  and  were  com- 
forted. 

When  this  first  indulgence  of  emotion  was 
over,  Mrs.  Lewis  turned  round  a  little,  so  that 
she  could  fix  her  eyes  upon  her  friend's  face, 
and  holding  her  fast  by  the  hand,  she  lay  for 
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some  time  gazing  silently  upon  her,  as  if  lost  in 
the  pleasure  of  perusing  the  dear  features  once 
more. 

The  few  words  she  uttered  were — 

"  And  you  are  really  come  !" 

*'  Dearest  Mrs.  Lewis,  was  I  not  certain  to 
come?  There  have  been  dreadful  delays  and 
blunders  about  the  letters.  How  little  I  guessed 
what  was  going  on  here  !...and  you  have  been  so 
ill  all  this  time  and  I  not  with  you  !  But  you 
wanted  me — I  am  sure  you  wanted  me.  Dearest 
Mrs.  Lewis,  say  you  are  glad  I  have  got  to 
you  at  last." 

"  Glad !  and  I  could  be  so  faithless  and  so 
doubting  in  God's  mercy  ...  I  did  not  deserve 
that  you  should  come." 

"  Ah  !  you  are  glad,  then  !  I  thought  you 
would  !  I  told  Lady  St.  Eloi  that  I  must  come 
— that  I  was  certain  you  would  want  me — that 
I  knew  you  could  not  do  without  me — So  she  let 
me  off  at  once ;  and  verily,  if  she  had  not,  I 
could  not  have  helped  setting  out  all  the  same— 

VOL.    II.  T 
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And  rm  so  glad — I  mean,  I  am  so  sorry  to  find 
you  so  sadly." 

''  I  shall  get  well  now.  Amy — my  dear,  dear 
Amy — oh  !  you  are  like  a  ministering  angel  of 
mercy  to  me,  my  Amy!  Sent  when  I  was  upon  the 
eve  of  utter  despair  ;  but  the  Almighty  is  good — ■ 
so  good  I — I  think  I  could  have  borne  no  more — 
I  did  not  know  what  was  about  to  become  of 
me  !  The  worst  was,  I  had  lost  my  trust — my 
trust  in  Hirriy  Amy  ;  but  His  mercy  is  unfailing. 
Ah,  my  child  !  He  forsakes  us  not  in  our  utter- 
most need,  though  we  have  wanted  faith  even 
to  pray.'* 

Thus  she  murmured  feebly  on,  and  Amy  lis- 
tened with  tender  reverence ;  her  heart  full  of 
pity  for  her  friend,  and  deep  internal  satisfaction 
and  joy,  that,  like  a  bird  escaped  from  the 
snare,  she  had  broken  through  every  impedi- 
ment, and  had  flown  to  her  assistance. 

"  But  you  will  not  be  able  to  stay,"  Kate  went 
on ;  nervous  anxiety  taking  its  turn,  as  she 
felt  that  the  blessing  once  obtained,  it  would  be 
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impossible  to  surrender  it  again.  "  I  must  not 
be  selfish — I  won't  be  selfish — I  will  spare  you 
when  you  must  go  ;  but  how  long  will  you  be 
able  to  stay  ?" 

"  How  long  !  why,  till  you  are  tired  of  me, 
to  be  sure.  You  don't  think  I  am  going  to 
leave  you  ?  No,  dearest  Mrs.  Lewis,  as  long  as 
you  are  content  to  have  me,  I  will  never,  never 
forsake  you.  I  am  not  going  back  to  Lady  St. 
Eloi  at  all — I  told  her  how  it  all  was,  and  she, 
who  is  kindness  itself,  confessed  that  I  was  quite 
right,  and  that  my  first  duty  was  to  you.  She  said 
she  was  sorry  to  part  with  me,  and  I  believe  she 
is ;  but  she  was  too  good  to  say  much  about  that ; 
she  felt  that  I  ought  to  come  home  to  you — if 
this  may  be  my  home — so,  don't  fret  about  it, 
dear  Mrs.  Lewis,"  for  Kate's  face  began  to  be 
clouded  with  anxiety. 

"  But  to  destroy  your  prospects ! — It  would  be 
so  wrong,  so  selfish  in  me — I  must  not  allow 
you  to  do  it." 

"  There  are  reasons,  my  dear  mother,"  said 
Amy,  slightly  colouring  and  dropping  her  eyes, 

T  2 
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"  why  I  am  better  here  than  there.  And  indeed  I 
had  already  determined  to  ask  you  to  let  me  come 
and  be  your  child,  I  only  waited  till  I  could  hit 
upon  some  plan  for  maintaining  myself  without 
being  a  burden  to  you.  Some  time,  but  not  now, 
I  will  tell  you  all — ;  but,''  resuming  her  cheerful- 
ness, "  let  us  have  done  with  care  for  one  day  ; — 
here,"  drawing  out  a  well-filled  purse  from  her 
pocket,  "  is  enough  to  make  us  all  merry  for  one 
while.  ...  And  when  that  is  done,  we'll  not  go 
upon  the  parish.  .  .  .  we'll  manage  to  scrape 
together  a  living  some  way  or  other — for 
Fabian  must  go  to  Edinburgh,  must  not  he  ?" 

"  Child,  child,  I  don't  understand  all  this,  ray 
head  is  so  weak.  . . .  Given  up  your  place  for  good, 
do  you  mean  ?  Child,  child,  that  was  rash ! 
Given  it  up  for  my  sake  !  Child  !  child  ! . . .  and 
yet.  Heaven  knows,  I  cannot  scold  you  for  it !" 

And  the  tears  stood  again  in  her  eyes. 

"  Scold  me  1  to  be  sure  you  cannot ;  as  if 
there  was  anything  so  absurd  about  it.  Was  I 
not  always  your  child  ?  have  you  not  been  to 
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me,  and  do  I  not  love  you  like  a  mother  ?  If 
you  were  my  real  mother,  could  I  love  or  honour 
you  more  ?  Now  my  grandmother  is  gone,  who 
have  I  in  the  world  but  you  ?  And  is  it  not 
better,  far  better — happier,  far  happier — to  be 
nursing  you,  living  among  my  own  people  in 
this  dear  darling  little  Ashurst,  than  enjoying  all 
the  world  could  give  among  strangers  ?  for, 
after  all,  those  people  are  not  my  people ;  their 
ways  are  not  our  ways. — Nothing  could  be 
kinder  than  dear  Lady  St.  Eloi,  but  it  was  not, 
it  could  not  be  home  1  but,"  stopping  herself, 
*'  you  are  beginning  to  look  tired ;  you  lie  still 
and  get  a  little  sleep. . . .  Let  me  take  off  my  cloak 
and  feel  at  home,"  looking  round  with  such  a  sigh 
of  relief  and  satisfaction ;  "  and  then  let  me  put 
my  arm  under  your  pillow,  and  you  lie  still,  hke 
a  good  dear  mother,  and  try  to  get  a  little  sleep." 
Oh  !  to  those  fainting  and  trembling  under 
a  mortal  sickness,  what  support  and  healing 
there  is  in  the  living  arm  !  the  living,  loving 
arm  beneath  the  piUow  ! 
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And  so,  thus  resting — magnetized,  to  speak 
the  language  of  our  day,  by  influences  like 
these,  the  poor  wearied  sufferer  sunk  into 
the  sweetest  of  slumbers.  It  was  almost  the 
first  real  sleep,  that  she  had  enjoyed  for  I  know 
not  how  long  ;  but  this  I  know,  that  the  effect 
produced  was  almost  magical  ;  the  nervous 
irritation  that  was  so  fearfully  increasing  as 
rapidly  subsided  ;  the  troubled  spirits  were  re- 
stored to  their  usual  composure,  the  mind  to 
its  accustomed  strength,  and  the  bruised  heart 
was  healed. 

And  thus  Amy  saved  more  than  the  life  of 
her  friend  !  Small  the  means,  perhaps.  A  few 
kind  words  of  love ;  but  life  is  made  up  of 
small  things  :  and  before  closing  this  chapter,  I 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  transcribing  a 
few  sentences  upon  the  subject  of  small  things, 
which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  works  of  an 
accomplished  French  lady. 

I  wish  my  reader  may  excuse  me,  and  think 
them  as  well  worth  inserting  as  I  do. 
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Speaking  of  the  ingredients  which  constitute 
happiness,  Madame  Girardin,  with  her  usual 
felicity  of  expression  and  delicacy  of  observation, 
has  said — 

"  Un  regard,  un  mot,  un  sourire  pour  ceux 
qui  aiment,  un  chapeau  bien  fait  pour  celle-ci — 
un  bouquet  de  violetes  pour  celle-la ;  un  bon 
diner  pour  les  uns,  une  bonne  rime  pour  les 
autres ;  une  promenade  en  bateau,  de  fraises 
nouvelles,  un  livre  amusant  un  joli  romance ;  du 
feu  en  hiver,  de  la  glace  en  ete,  du  vin  passable 
pour  ie  pauvre,  un  cheval  anglais  pour  le  riche, 
tels  sont  les  ingrediens  dout  se  compose  le  bon- 
heur.  Depuis  de  siecles  on  se  figure  que  le 
bonheur  est  une  grosse  pierre  precieuse  qu'il  est 
impossible  de  trouver,  que  Ion  cherche  mais  sans 
esperance.  Point  du  tout,  le  bonheur,  c'est 
une  mosaique  composee  de  mille  petites  pierres 
qui,  separement  et  par  elles  memes,  ont  peu  de 
valeur,  mais,  qui,  reunies  avec  art,  forment  un 
dessin  gracieux — Sachez  comprendre  avec  intel- 
ligence les  jouissances  passageres  que  le  hasard 
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vous  jette.  que  votre  caracter^  vous  donne  ou 
que  le  ciel  vous  envoie." 

And  blest  are  those  who  know  how  to  furnish 
a  few  pieces  to  complete  the  precious  mosaic ; 
and  woe  on  those  who,  by  the  indulgence  of  little 
unamiable  tempers  and  trifling  neglects,  abstract 
so  many  small  stones,  and  mar  the  fair  design. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


**  Un  talenten  si  bilde  in  die  stille  ; 
Un  carakter  in  der  sturm  das  welt. 

Goethe. 


Amy  was  one  who  well  understood  the  value 
of  small  things,  and  was  admirably  calculated  to 
render  that  life  happy  which,  with  more  than 
life,  health  of  intellect,  she  had  preserved. 

She  had  twenty  good  golden  sovereigns  in 
her  pocket,  and  she  spared  nothing  to  facilitate 
Mrs.  Lewis's  recovery. 

"  Let  us  get  her  well  first,  and  then  it  will  be 
time  enough  to  see  what  is  next  to  be  done,"  was 
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her  reply  to  Mrs.  Tilley's  well-meant  remon- 
strances upon  her  extravagance. 

Nothing  that  kindness,  that  good  sense,  that 
indefatigable  care  and  attention  could  effect  to 
alleviate  suffering,  cheer  the  languid  spirits,  or 
re-establish  the  broken  strength,  was  omitted ; 
and  to  do  the  little  world  of  Ashurst  justice, 
every  member  was  eager  to  contribute  to  the  good 
work  as  far  as  possible. 

Mr.  Tilley,  lent  his  horse  and  fly  to  take  Mrs. 
Lewis  out  airing ;  Job  sent  fruit  and  flowers ; 
fresh  eggs  and  poultry  were  contributed  by  the 
farmers'  wives;  and  the  butcher  had  sweet- 
breads and  mutton  chops  of  his  best  at  Amy's  dis- 
posal ;  the  grocer  forwarded  little  parcels  of  his 
finest  tea  and  superfine  tapioca  ;  the  baker's  wife 
prepared  some  especial  delicacy  in  the  way  of 
bread. 

The  mosaic  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be  nicely  com- 
pleted, you  see. 

It  was  Amy's  enthusiasm  and  devotion  which 
electrified  every  one.     They  had  not  thought  of 
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doing  these  little  things  before ;  but  now  she  had 
set  the  example,  all  were  anxious  to  contribute 
their  share,  and  assist  the  young  and  affectionate 
girl  in  her  unwearied  efforts  of  kindness. 

But  what  a  change  for  poor,  suffering 
Kate  Lewis  !  It  was  a  remedy,  almost  sufficient 
in  itself,  to  have  that  dear  girl,  with  cheek  and 
eye  the  pictures  of  health,  cheerfulness,  and 
goodness,  with  graceful  motion  and  gentle  heart, 
ministering  to  every  want,  and  seeming  to  devine 
every  wish,  in  place  of  cross,  selfish,  Nurse 
Webbe  ! 

How  pleasant  to  every  aching  sense  was  the 
light  step,  the  hushed  motions,  the  soft  voice  of 
her  friend  !  reading  when  a  httle  reading  could 
be  borne ;  when  it  could  not,  the  pleasant  picture 
of  Amy  at  the  open  window,  sitting  at  her  needle- 
work, glancing  from  time  to  time  to  her  patient, 
softly  crossing  the  floor  to  adjust  a  pillow,  or 
arrange  a  curtain  1  The  blessed  feehng  of  being 
tended — tended  because  loved  ! — Those  delicate 
and  precious  ministrations  which  have  rendered 
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many  a  sick  chamber,  a  scene  of  serious  but 
most  treasured  happiness!  Amy  understood 
them  all. 

It  was  a  work  of  time  to  restore  nerves  so 
thoroughly  disordered;  such  diseases  require  much 
perseverance  and  patience.  But  Amy  had  un- 
wearied patience.  Day  after  day  slipped  by  in 
almost  unheeded  progression,  until,  at  length, 
Kate  Lewis  was  so  far  restored  as  to  return  to 
the  business  of  life. 

She  had  not  yet  recovered  the  use  of  her 
limbs.  She  could,  indeed,  limp  about  a  little 
with  Amy's  and  Mrs.  Webbe's  assistance,  but  her 
hands  were  still  completely  useless.  However 
she  took  the  air  in  Mr.  Tilley's  fly ;  and  she  rested 
upon  a  sofa  sent  down  by  the  housekeeper  from 
Ashurst  Hall,  inhaling  the  sweet  air,  and 
gazing  into  the  pretty  flower-garden,  which, 
neglected  since  she  went  away,  was  now,  through 
the  industry  of  Amy,  beginning  to  resume  its 
former  quaint  air  of  Dutch  regularity  and  neat- 
ness. 
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The  fever  was  abating  in  the  village,  and  Amy 
and  Mrs.  Lewis  began  to  talk  of  a  visit  from 
Fabian. 

"  And  now,  my  dear,  that  I  am  better,"  be- 
gan Mrs.  Lewis,  one  day,  "it  Ls  time  I  should 
turn  to  a  subject  which  is  one  of  such  intense 
anxiety  to  me,  that  I  thought  it  only  justice  to 
you,  my  darling  physician  and  governess,  to  put 
it  away  from  my  mind  until  I  was  stronger — I 
mean  that  of  Fabian's  prospects." 

"Oh,  dearest  Mrs.  Lev^is !  do  you  think  you 
are  well  enough  to  talk  of  that  yet  ?  Ah  !  it  is 
indeed  a  subject  of  immense  importance !  but 
Mrs.  Tilley  tells  me  she  believes  that  you  are  at 
ease  upon  that  matter ;  because  Mr.  Paul  was 
to  undertake  that  ...  He  can  very  well  aiford 
it,  I  believe." 

"  I  wish  that  were  Hterally  true,  my  child,  and 
that  Paul  had  actually  taken  the  charge  upon 
himself;  a  thing  he  certainly  ought,  and  I  trust, 
will  do.  My  dearest  Walter  had  lent  and  ad- 
vanced for  him  so  much  money,  at  various  tiaies, 
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that  it  amounts  to  a  very  considerable  sum,  in  the 
eyes  of  people  of  modest  expectations,  such  as 
ours."  And  then  she  went  on  to  describe  the 
plan  Walter  Lewis  had  arranged. 

"  Why,  that  is  all  right !"  cried  Amy,  with 
animation.  "  It  is  all  as  it  should  be — and  his 
going  to  Edinburgh  is  a  settled  thing  !  Dearest 
Mrs.  Lewis,  I  am  so  glad  for  you,  for  him,  for 
everybody  !  What  could  we  have  done,  if  Fa- 
bian's education  had  been  interrupted?  You 
cannot  think  what  sweet  and,  I  think,  very 
clever  letters  I  have  now  and  then  had  from  him. 
Not  very  often,  to  be  sure ;  for  he  has  no  time 
to  spare,  I  suppose  ;  but  those  that  came  were 
charming- — so  happy  in  his  prospects !  getting 
on  so  w^ell — carrying  everything  before  him ! 
Since  his  heavy  loss,  to  be  sure,  the  tone  of  his 
letters  has  changed.  He  seems  to  be  thinking 
of  nothing  but  you — not  an  allusion  to  himself, 
only  thinking  of  what  he  could  do  for  you — no 
mention  of  his  own  prospects.  He  w^as  evi- 
dently upon  his  guard,  and  afraid  to  express  his 
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intense  value  for  that  which  you  perhaps  now 
might  not  be  able  to  afford  him.  But  now 
it  is  so  beautifully  settled — all  such  scruples 
will  be  at  an  end.  How  happy  he  will  be ! 
May  I  just  write  a  few  lines  to  set  his  heart  at 
ease  ?" 

"  Wait  a  little,  my  love — wait  a  httle.  You 
must  not  be  in  such  a  hurry.  We  shall  see 
him  soon.     Wait  a  Httle." 

The  panting  breath,  the  broken,  faltering 
voice,  still  showed  how  tremulous  the  nerves. 

"  I  am  always  in  such  a  desperate  hurry !'' 
cried  Amy ;  "  and  you  cannot  bear  my  impa- 
tient ways  just  now.  Don't  let  me  tire  you 
with  saying  any  more  about  it  to-day.  It  is 
too  much  for  you." 

Good  girl !  though  she  was  dying  with  impa- 
tience all  the  time  to  get  on  with  the  business. 

"  No,  my  dear  ;  I  can  bear  it  if  you  will  be 
very  slow  with  me."  And  she  smiled  faintly. 
"  You  know  I  cannot  stand  your  little  impetuous 
ways,  my  darling — we  must   be  very  slow.     I 
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was  thinking,  dear,  it  was  time  we  should  be 
writing  to  Paul,  to  see  what  he  says  to  the  plan, 
in  order  that  we  may  put  Fabian  out  of  sus- 
pense as  soon  as  possible." 

"  Say  to  the  plan  !  I  should  think  there  was 
but  one  possible  thing  to  say  to  it;  so  don't 
feel  anxious  about  that,  dear  Mrs.  Lewis.  That 
would  be  a  mere  waste  of  anxiety  indeed  !" 
Mrs.  Lewis  gave  a  sigh — then  said : 
"  He  certainly  was  kind,  and  seemed  a  good 
deal  affected,  upon  the  awful  day  when  he 
came  down  to  Ashurst." 

"  I  heard  he  came  down  upon  that  occasion  : 
I  was  glad  to  find  that  he  did.  Yet  he  would 
have  been  a  perfect  brute  if  he  had  not !  And 
so  he  behaved  in  a  way  that  you  liked — I  am 
glad  of  that." 

"  Of  course,  I  had  not  much  talk  with  him, 
but  I  thought  it  right,  for  many  reasons,  to  force 
myself  to  see  him.  I  imagined  that  it  might 
seem  cold  and  unkind  if  I  did  not,  and  that  he 
might   fancy    I  was    remembering    old    things 
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against  him  in  times  for  ever  gone  by,  when, 
to  own  the  truth,  little  matters  sometimes  passed 
between  him   and  his   poor  brother,  which  he 
knew  that  /,  at  least,  could  not  think  to  be  just 
or  right.     He   was  very  gentle,  almost  respect- 
ful,   I    may    say,   in  his  manner,  as  if  he  felt 
awed  by  my  dreadful  grief.     I  never  saw  Paul 
so  Hke  what  one  would  wish  such  a  man  as  he  is 
. . .  what  such  a  man  as  he  is — ought  to  be.     But 
he  was  only  a  few  moments  with  me  ;  the  effort 
on  my  part  was  too  great  for  me  to  bear  it  long. 
He  seemed  to  feel  this,  and  that  he   understood 
how  impossible  it  w^as  for  me  to  bear  up  for  any 
length  of  time.  So,  after  a  few  affectionate  w^ords, 
he,  kindly  and  considerately  as  I  thought,  went 
away.     Since  then,  he  has  written  once  or  twice 
to  enquire  how^  I  went  on.     Short  letters  they 
were,  but   kindly  expressed ;  and  he  made  ex- 
cuses  for  their  brevity  by  saying  that  he  was 
quite  overwhelmed  with  business.     It   is  now% 
however,  some  time  since  I  have  heard  from 
him.'' 

VOL.  II.  U 
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"  I  am  very  glad,  indeed,  that  you  are  so 
well  satisfied,"  said  Amy ;  "  and  I  hope  in 
my  heart  I  did  him  great  injustice  in  thinking 
so  ill  of  him,  and  disliking  him  so  much  as  I 
could  not  help  doing.  Mrs.  Tilley  confirms  all 
you  tell  me.  She  says  she,  and  everybody  else, 
were  quite  surprised   at  his  showing  so  much 

feeling He  was  greatly  affected,  Mr.  Tilley 

says,  in  the  church  :  they  thought  he  would  have 
fainted  away." 

**  Ah  !  they  should  have  told  me  about  that ; 
it  would  have  been  a  gratification.  Did  they 
say  any  more  ?" 

"  Would  you  like  to  hear  the  whole  what  they 
told  me  r 

"  Yes,  my  love.  Just  turn  me,  so  that  my 
face  may  be  to  the  wall.  I  have  my  handker- 
chief.    Go  on,  dear." 

"  It  will  affect  you  too  much,  I  am  afraid." 

"Let  me  cry,  love.  My  natural  state  at 
present  is  to  cry  ;  I  shall  have  more  fortitude 
soon,    I    hope.... Say  it  again.... He  did  then 
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weep  over  his  brother's  grave.  —  Ah  !  my 
dear  boy,  you  could  not  be  there  to  honour 
your  father's  resting-place  with  your  tears  !  It 
comforts  me  that  one  at  least  belonging  to 
him  was  present  to  do  it.  Pray  tell  me  all  you 
heard." 

*'  It  was  a  walking  funeral,  you  know ;  and 
as  it  passed  dowa  the  street  every  window 
was  closed  as  if  it  had  been  a  royal  mourning ; 
and  every  person,  however  poor,  who  had 
a  bit  of  black  in   their  possession,   had  put  it 

Onnr-'' 

"  There  was  a  sort  of  general  voice  of  weep- 
ing," Mrs.  TiUey  said,  "  to  be  heard  ;  and  the 
sight  was  very  solemn  and  affecting " 

Kate  dried  her  fast-falling  tears. 

"  Don't  stop — Go  on.  My  dear  Walter  !  It 
is  a  comfort,  Amy. — Go  on." 

"  You  know  that  Mr.  Tilley,  and  Job,  and 
the  gamekeeper,  and  Mr.  Perry,  and  Mr.  Harts- 
horn, and  Mr.  Gates,  held  the  pall;  Job  was 
crying  as  if  his  heart  would  break  all  the  way 

u  2 
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he  went  down  the  street ;  and  it  was  as  much 
as  Mr.  Tilley  dould  do  to  help  keeping  him 
company  ...  and  the  other  gentlemen  looked 
really  in  great  sorrow.  People  do  not  often  do 
so  when  those  they  are  attending  are  not  their 
relatives." 

''But  Paul?" 

"  Paul  followed  in  his  long  funeral  cloak, 
looking  such  a  striking  figure !  Mrs.  Tilley  said. 
His  head  was  bent  down,  and  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  ground.  He  did  not  weep,  but  he  looked 
as  pale  as  death,  and  very  grave  and  serious ; 
and  very  much  affected,  indeed.  Mrs.  Tilley 
says,  she  heard  many  people  remark  upon  it 
afterwards  with  satisfaction.  You  know  Mr. 
Paul  was  not,  formerly,  very  popular  in  Ashurst; 
but  she  says  everybody  was  inclined,  as  she  is 
now,  to  think  that  they  had  done  him  injus- 
tice. 

"  After  Paul,  walked  a  long,  long  line  of  men 
and  women,  all  in  deep  mourning;  and  some 
leading  their  little  ones  in  deep  black,  too,  by 
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the  hand.  There  was  not  one  of  them,  said 
Mrs.  Tilley,  that — that — that — good  man  had. 
not  done  some  kindness  to ;  and  he  had  saved 
the  lives  of  many  a  little  one  by  his  care.  . . .  The 
mothers,  and  fathers,  and  all  of  them  felt  it, 
she  said.  Oh,  dear  1  dear  !"  and  Amy  fairly 
broke  down,  and  burst  out  a  crying. 

And  Kate  cried ;  and  when  they  had  \vept 
together  some  little  time,  Mrs.  Lewis  said, 

"  Tell  me  the  rest,  my  dear  Amy." 

"  When  the  priest  met  the  funeral  in  his 
white  dress,  you  know,  saying  those  comfortable, 
blessed  words — 

'* '  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life,  saith 
the  Lord.  He  that  beUeveth  in  me,  though  he 
were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live' — 

"  They  say  Paul  suddenly  shivered  from  head 
to  foot.  Then  he  looked  once  up  at  the  sky. 
Then  he  fixed  his  eyes  for  a  moment  upon  the 
pall — then  he  went  very  red,  then  ashy  pale. 
The  priest  went  on,  '  I  know  ihat  my  Redeemer 
liveth,   and  that  He  shall   stand    at   the  latter 
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day  upon  the  earth,  and  though,  after  my  skin, 
worms  destroy  this  body,  yet  in  my  flesh  shall 
I  see    God.'     And    at   that   Paul   clasped   his 
hands,  and  looked  wildly  up   and   down  for  a 
few  moments,  as  if  he  quite  forgot  where  he 
was ;   and  then  he    seemed  to  remember,  and 
drooped  his  head  down,  and  shewed  no  more 
particular  feelings,  till  the  lesson  was  being  read, 
beginning,  *  Now  is  Christ  risen  from  the  dead, 
and  become  the  first  fruits  of  them  that  slept ; 
for  as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall 
all  be  made  alive ;'  and  all  through,  whilst  this 
was  reading,  he  seemed  deeply  moved,  and  his 
face  kept  changing  from  pale  to  red — and  red  to 
pale,  and  his  trembling  coming  over  him  again ; 
till  when  it  came  to  '  Oh,  death,  where  is  thy 
sting !     Oh,  grave,  where   is  thy  victory  !'  his 
face  suddenly  brightened  up  with  a  glory  like 
the    face    of  an    angel,  and    then    as  suddenly 
clouded  all  over  and  became  as  black  as  that  of 
the  great  enemy  himself ;  and  then  it  was  they 
thought  he  would  have  fainted,  he  catched  con- 
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vulsively  as  if  he  was  about  to  fall.  Mr. 
Tilley  bent  hastily  forward  to  help  him,  and  he 
seemed  to  make  a  great  effort  to  recover  him- 
self, and  as  if  a  little  ashamed  of  the  emotion 
he  had  shown,  he  walked  calmly,  steadily  to  the 
side  of  the  grave  and  stood  looking  gravely  into 
it.  But  whilst  they  were  singing  '  Man  that  is 
born  of  a  woman  hath  but  a  short  time  to  live, 
and  is  full  of  misery,'  the  tears  ran  down  his 
cheeks ;  and  after  all  was  over,  and  everybody 
gone,  he  was  seen  to  throw  himself  upon  the 
grave,  and  he  lay  there  a  long  time.  When  he 
came  back  to  the  Royal  Charles,  he  looked  so 
ill,  that  Mrs.  Tilley  wished  him  to  go  to  bed, 
but  he  said  no,  he  must  return  to  town  that 
night ;  and  so  he  sent  his  love  to  you,  and  was 
off  by  the  evening  coach." 

With  moistened  eyes  thus  Amy  ended  her 
little  history. 

Again  Kate  wiped  hers,  then  turning  her 
face,  in  which  was  a  glow  of  satisfaction,  towards 
her  friend — 
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"  Thank  you,  dearest  Amy,"  she  said,  "  thank 
you  very  much,  for  telling  me  all  this.  I  think 
it  would  be  doing  Paul  great  injustice  to  doubt 
him  after  this.  I  hope,  and  I  believe,  that  his 
brother's  death — Oh,  he  was  such  a  brother! 
as  he  was  everything  else,  Amy.  ...  I  hope  and 
believe  it  has  made  a  right  impression  upon 
him.  He  wiU  feel  things  deeply  now,  I  trust, 
which  he  made  sadly  too  light  of  before.  Ah  ! 
my  Walter,  if  you  are  allowed  to  look  down 
upon  us,  what  a  rich  reward  for  your  generous 
heart !  ....  It  is  a  great,  great  comfort.  .  .  And 
now,  we  will  write  our  letter ;  and  I  feel  con- 
fident we  shall  get  an  answer  such  as  we  wish 
in  return." 

Amy  kissed  the  tears  from  her  friend's  pale 
cheek,  and  then  cheerfully  went  to  fetch  the 
little  table  and  inkstand,  and  a  beautiful  sheet 
of  the  deepest  black-edged  paper,  and,  happy 
to  be  so  employed,  sat  down  to  write  at  Mrs. 
Lewis'  dictation. 

"  And  may  not  I,  after  I  have  finished  just 
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write  a  few  lines  to  Fabian,  to  say  we  hope 
— I  will  not  say  more,  only  we  hope — that 
Edinburgh  and  all  the  rest  of  it  will  be  man- 
aged?" 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  It  is  so  long  for  him  to  be  kept  in  sus- 
pense." 

"  Well^  I  think  we  TYiay  venture  perhaps  to 
say  as  much  as  that.'* 

''Now  for  the  letter." 


"  My  dear  Paul, 

"I  have  been  very  ill  since  I  saw  you  ; 
so  ill  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  put  everything 
aside  in  the  way  of  business,  and  postpone  even 
my  most  important  duties.  Thanks,  however, 
to  dearest  Amy  Grant's  kind  nursing,  I  am 
much  better,  and  am  now  well  enough  to  look 
into  our  affairs,  and  my  first  thought,  as  I  am 
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sure  you  must  well  know  and  feel,  is  as  to  what 
regards  my  poor  boy. 

"  You  are  well  aware,  my  dear  Paul,  that  his 
honoured  father  had  formed  a  high  opinion  of 
his  abilities ;  and  that  it  was  the  dearest  wish 
of  our  Walter's  heart,  that  his   son  should  re- 
ceive the  best  education  that  could  be  procured. 
I  mean  the  education  best  fitted  to  cultivate  his 
talents,  and   enable  him  to  become   what    his 
father  believed  he  was  capable  of  becoming,  an 
eminent  man  of  science,  and  more  particularly 
of  the  medical  science.     You  know,  also,  my 
dear  Paul,  that  so  suddenly  and  so  early  cut  off 
in  the  midst  of  his  prospects,  as  your  brother 
was,  it  was  not  likely  that  he  should  have  been 
able  to  leave  behind  him  in  my  hands  money 
sufficient  to   provide  for  the  execution   of  the 
plan  he  had  laid    out.     This  reflection  would 
have  been  a  severe  trial  to  him  in  his  last  mo- 
ments, and  would  have  rendered  the  parting  it 
pleased  God  to  demand  infinitely  more  terrible 
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to  US  both,  had  not  Walter  been  able  to  turn 
with  confidence  to  you. 

"  You  know  well  how  Walter  doted  upon  his 
son,  the  pride  he  took  in  his  early  promise ;  and 
his  great  satisfaction  at  the  progress  he  has  al- 
ready made.  I  will  not  speak  of  my  own  feel- 
ings— all  mothers,  I  believe,  are  like  me — but 
to  have  all  these  expectations  disappointed  would 
have  made  my  husband's  death  but  too  cruel  ! 
He  died,  however,  in  peace ;  for,  as  I  have  said, 
he  placed  entire  confidence  in  you. 

''  He  believed,  and  I  believe,  that  his  confi- 
dence will  not  be  disappointed.  I  will  not 
enter  into  the  particulars  contained  in  the  en- 
closed paper — indeed  I  cannot,  for  they  were 
never  completely  confided  to  me,  and  I  only 
glanced  my  eye  over  the  sheet  I  send  without 
having  given  it  any  particular  attention.  Of 
course,  I  feel  certain  that  Walter's  state- 
ment must  be  correct  and  right ;  and  I  am 
sure  you  will  find  it  to  be  so.  I,  therefore, 
enclose  the  document  to  you  just   as  he    de- 
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hwaed  it  to  me.  Yoa  will  please  to  look  it 
over  attentivdj,  and  you,  I  doubt  not,  will 
acquiesce  in  the  statement^  and  find  the  ac- 
coont  as  it  should  be.  After  having  done 
this,  it  win  be  kind  of  you  to  write  as  soon  as 
possibk,  and  set  my  mind  at  rest  by  telHng  me 
you  consent  to  the  proposed  plan. 

"  I  feel  that  it  would  be  most  unjust  to  you, 
to  fed  any  anxiety  upon  tiie  subject ;  but  you 
win  forgive  my  impatience  to  know  that  all  is 
comfortably  settled. 

"You  will  excuse  this,  I  am  sure,  for  my 
nerves  are  still  sadfy  weak;  and  everything  I  am 
in  the  least  anxious  about»  fills  me  with  tiiose 
Tain  terrors  and  foolish  misgivings,  that  are 
among  the  most  distressing  attendants  of  my 
complaint.  So  please  write  to  me  as  soon  as 
you  can,  my  dear  Paul,  fat  I  verily  believe  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  get  one  good  night's  sleq> 
tin  I  have  your  letter  safe  in  my  hand." 

To  this  Amy  addeda  litOe  postscript  of  her  own. 
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"  My  dear  Mr.  Paul, 

"  Mrs.  Lewis  has,  indeed,  been  dread- 
fully ill,  and  she  is  very  poorly  yet  ;  and  of 
course  this  matter  lies  so  near  her  heart,  that  I 
do  not  think  she  will  make  further  progress  in 
her  recovery  until  it  is  all  comfortably  settled 
by  your  letter.  Therefore  it  vn]\  be  a  real 
kindness  to  WTite  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 
"  I  will  just  add  from  myself,  that  you  must 
have  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  forwarding  the 
interests  of  such  a  young  man.  Dr.  Patrick 
speaks  of  him,  not  only  to  ourselves,  but  to 
others,  in  the  highest  terms.  A  gentleman  I 
happened  to  meet  one  evening  at  Lady  St. 
Eloi's,  when  he  found  how  well  I  knew  him, 
very  kindly  told  me  this ;  and  added,  that  Dr. 
Patrick  has  the  greatest  expectations  from  him, 
and  prophesies  that  he  will  be  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  science  of  his  day. 
"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  Amy  Grant." 
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"  What  are  you  writing,  Amy  ?" 

"  Oh,  telling  him  that  little  story  about  the 
gentleman  at  Lady  St.  Eloi's,  which  I  told  you 
one  day  when  you  were  better,  and  could  bear 
to  be  made  glad.  And  now  pray  dictate,  or  let 
me  write  a  scrap  to  Fabian." 

**  You  will  write  from  yourself.  I  ought  not 
to  say  anything  till  my  hope  has  become  a  cer- 
tainty." 

The  pen  was  seized  with  alacrity ;  the  eye, 
sparkling,  and  the  face  all  smiles,  as  away  the 
hand  coursed  over  the  paper. 

"amy    grant   to    FABIAN    LEWIS. 

"  My  dear  Fabian, 

"  This  is  only  to  tell  you  that  dear 
Mrs.  Lewis  is  a  great  deal  better;  that  the 
fever  is  fast  subsiding  in  the  village,  and  that 
if  there  is  no  fresh  case,  you  are  to  come 
home  Thursday  week  Mr.  Professor  of  all  the 
sciences,  and  complete  your  mother's  cure  by 
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your  propitious  presence.  And,  oh,  Fabian ! 
as  a  proof  that  your  dear  mother  is  really  better, 
she  and  I  have  just  been  concocting  a  letter 
to  your  uncle  Paul. 

"  No  longer  the  insignificant  Paul  from 
behind  the  counter,  whose  audacious  ways  you 
and  I  used  to  laugh  at,  but  the  renowned  Paul 
Lewis  !  the  fine  genius  !  the  admired  writer  1 
the  great  and  stirring  politician !  Where  can 
one  go  now — and  not  hear  of  Paul  ? 

'* '  Mordanto  fills  the  trump  of  fame.' 

"  I  assure  you  I  could  scarcely  help  laughing 
aloud  when  I  heard  him  spoken  of — as  I  often 
did  at  Lord  St.  Eloi's — not  in  terms  exactly  of 
praise — but  in  a  manner  which  I  knew  would 
fill  Paul  with  triumph,  and  cover  us  imperti- 
nents  who  presumed  to  doubt  of  his  transcen- 
dent abilities — with  shame. 

"  Well,  however,  Paul  is  a  great  man,  and  a 
prosperous  man,  and  a  rich  man,  but  neverthe- 
less, as  you  very  Ukely  did — but  I  did  not — 
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know,  he  still  owed  your  father  a  round  sum  of 
money ;  and  this  has  enabled  dear,  honoured 
Mr.  Lewis  to  arrange  everything  for  the  contin- 
uance of  your  education  upon  the  original  plan 
— so,  after  one  more  term  with  Dr.  Patrick, 
you  are  to  go  to  Edinburgh.  Oh,  Fabian!  .... 
And  so  we  have  been  writing  a  letter  to  Paul 
about  it ;  and  we  shall  have  received  his  answer 
before  you  come  home,  so  that  your  meeting 
with  your  mother  will  be  one  of  unmingled 
joy,  except  for  that  grief  which  lies  upon  all 
our  hearts,  and  ever  will,  for  one,  we  never  shall 
forget. 

"  But  you  know,  and  I  could  never  describe, 
the  rehef  and  the  joy  it  is  to  your  dear  mother 
to  know  that  your  career  will  not  be  obstructed 
by  this  grievous  misfortune  ;  but  that  in 
all  things  which  concern  you,  your  honoured 
father's  plans  and  wishes  will  be  fully  carried 
out.  So  that  you  will  not,  dear  Fabian,  be  dis- 
appointed of  that,  upon  which  your  whole  soul 
is  set.     An  advantage  }'ou  so   thoroughly  and 
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entirely  deserve ; — and  so  good  night,  my  dear 
Fabian ! 

"  From  your  ever  affectionate, 

"  Amy  GraxNt." 


The  answer  was  not  long  in  coming. 


FABIAN    LEWIS    TO    AMY  GRANT    IN    REPLY. 

"  My  DEAREST  Amy, — "  It  was  like  you,  my 
dearest  Amy,  to  write  to  me  as  soon  as  it  was  in 
your  power,  and  set  my  heart  at  ease  upon  the 
great  subject.  At  first,  in  the  passion  of  my  grief 
for  the  loss  of  my  dear  father,  and  sorrow  for 
my  poor  heart-broken  mother,  to  say  nothing  of 
those  awful  thoughts  which  the  separation,  by 
death,  from  those  dearest  to  the  soul  occasions — 
it  seemed  as  if  everything  in  this  world  was  of 
so  small  account,  that  nothing  relating  to  it 
was  worth  a  moment's  anxiety ;  but  gradually, 
as  those  first  agonies  subsided,  other  interests 
began  to  re\dve  again.  I  could  hardly  help 
self-reproach — as  if  dishonouring  the  dead,  when 
I  found  these  subjects  beginning  to  occupy  my 
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thoughts  SO  much ;  but  my  good  friend,  Dr.  Pat- 
rick, consoles  me  by  saying,  that  it  is  only  what 
is  wholesome,  natural,  and  right.  That  to  waste 
life  in  vain  regrets  for  the  irrevocable  parting 
with  friends,  however  loved  and  valuable,  is  not 
the  purpose  for  which  we  were  sent  here ;  but 
that  whilst  we  remain  in  the  world,  our  business 
is  to  live  to  the  world,  and  play  our  part  in  it 
manfully  and  well.  He  calls  the  world  God's 
vineyard,  and  says  it  was  not  made  to  sit  and 
lament,  but  vigorously  to  labour  in. 

"  And,  indeed,  all  my  intense  desire  is  revived 
again,  to  receive  such  an  education  as  may  enable 
me  to  play  my  part  in  life  with  credit  to  myself, 
and  I  hope,  in  some  degree,  to  the  advancement 
of  science  and  the  good  of  my  fellow-creatures. 

"  And  you  know,  dearest  mother  and  Amy, 
how  strongly,  even  from  a  little  child,  I  have  felt 
where  my  true  vocation  lay,  and  how  earnestly 
I  have  desired  to  labour  in  it. 

"  I  cannot  help  feeling  like  one  almost  pre- 
destined— There  seems  a  force  beyond  myself, 
urging  me  forward  in  this  career. 
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"  Do  not  think  I  talk  nonsense.  You  know  I 
love  to  let  you  see  my  mind  just  as  it  is. 

"  You  are  both  of  you  as  well  aware  as  I  am, 
that  at  this  time  of  day,  when  such  immense 
advances  have  been  made  in  science,  every 
advantage  of  education  is  required  in  order  to 
put  a  man  in  possession  of  what  has  been  effected, 
so  that  he  may  start  from  the  first  line,  as  Dr, 
Patrick  expresses  it.  But  I  need  not  enlarge 
upon  this  topic.  Did  not  my  dear,  excellent 
father,  and  does  not  my  darling  mother,  and 
do  not  you,  my  dear  Amy,  feel  all  this  most 
anxiously  and  generously  for  me.  Striving  to 
secure  every  assistance  that  can  be  obtained  to 
forward  the  attainment  of  my  w^ishes.  Oh  ! 
you  have  been  all  only  too  good. 

"  And  so,  my  dear  Amy,  I  will  confess  that 
since  I  have  returned  to  my  usual  tenor  of 
thought — thouo-h  never  will  life  be  the  same 
thing  again — it  can't  be — I  have  begun  to  feel 
a  great  deal  of  anxiety  upon  this  subject. 

"  As  for  pressing  upon  my  dear  mother,  that, 
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from  the  very  first  moment,  I  had  resolved  no 
consideration  upon  earth  should  lead  me  to  do. 
I  am  her  natural  support;  I  will  not  be  her 
burden.  But,  thank  God,  and  my  wise  and 
good  father ;  all  seems  by  your  letter  to  be  so 
arranged,  that  without  being  in  any  way  a 
burden  to  my  mother,  the  plan  upon  which  my 
whole  soul  is  but  too  ardently  fixed,  may  be 
carried  out.  How  relieved  and  happy  this 
makes  me,  I  need  not  tell  you,  dear  Amy. 

"  I  count  the  days  to  Thursday.  Ah,  dear, 
dear  mother !  we  shall  at  last,  then,  weep  for  him 
together.  This  dreadful  separation  has  been  a 
terrible  aggravation  of  our  sorrow  !  And  I  shall 
see  you,  too,  my  blessed  Amy  !  My  best  friend  ! 
my  mother's  help  and  friend  !  God  bless  you, 
for  all  you  have  done. 

"  For  ever  and  ever.  Your  own, 

"Fabian  Lewis." 

end  of  vol.  ii. 

J.  Billing,  Printer,  103,  Hatton  Garden,  London,  and  Guildford,  Surrey. 
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